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MEMOIRS OF CHARLES LOUIS, ARCII- 


DUKE OF AUSTRIA, AND GENERAL- 
ISSIMO OF THE IMPERIAL ARMIES. 





* WHY should not a Maccabeus and his 
brethren arise—to assert the honour of 
the ancient law, and to defend the temple 
of their forefathers, wich as ardent a 
spirit as can inspire any innovator to 
destroy the monuments of the piety and 
the glory of former ages? It is not a 
hazarded assertion, it is a great truth, 
that when once things are gone out of 
their ordinary cou'se, it is by act. out 
of the ordinary course they can alone be 
re-established. - What I say -of 
the German princes, that I say of all the 
other dignities, and all the other institu- 
tions of the holy Roman empires If 
they have a mind to destroy themselves, 
they may put their advocates to silence, 
and their advisers to shame.’—Burke 
on the Conduct of our Domestic Parties with 
regard to Fren-h Politics, 1793. 


| domang the ancient dynasties of Eu- 
rope, menaced with utter subver- 
sion, are daily falling under the ravages of 
a power, whose career no efforts have hi- 
therto been able to arrest, the attention 
of mankind becomes naturally fixed on 
those characters, by whose exertions, 
the remaining branches of legitimate 
authority may be rescued from one 
common ruin, by whom the glory of 
past ages may yet be restored, aud the 
blessings of civil order transmitted and 
secured tg posterity. In this class of 
illustrious men, is to be ranked the ex- 
alted personage who has been selecied 
as the subject of the present biographi- 
cal sketch. Sdncond in the active du- 
ties of humanity, and disciplined in the 
pursuit of honourable fame, he forms 
the hope of his aflectionate country- 
men, and is the admiration of foreign 
nations. 

Charles Louis, Archduke of Austria, 
third son of Leopold, the former em- 
peror of Germany, an« brother of ran- 
cis 2d, the present hereditary eniperor 
of Austria, was born on the 5th of Sep- 
tember, in the year 1771. 

Considering the maxims to be im- 
bibed by them in early life, as of t e 
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first importance to the ultimate welfare 
of his children, the emperor Leopold, 
no less than the great Catharine of o 
sia, directed his serious attention to the 
formation of the minds of his royal off- 
spring. Their establishments were li- 
mited by economy; they were instruct- 
ed to respect the various gradations of 
society, to receive all ranks of people 
with affability and condescension ; and 
they were distinguished from the gene- 
rality of the subjects of the empire, 
when in the presence of their common 
parent, principally by their personal 
qualifications. ‘Thedress of these princes 
was as singular as the other regulations 
to which they were subjected. All the 
sons wore a long old-fashioned blue 
coat, scarlet breeches, black stock- 
ings, and, on their shoes, little round 
buckles. 

Under the celebrated professor Bian- 
co, it was that Charles Louis obtained 
his acknowledged proficiency in the 
classics of Greek and Rome. At the 
age of fourteen, he was also appointed 


.colonel of the oldest imperial regiment 


of infantry, a regiment whose uniading 
laurels were acquired under the com- 
mand of Prince Charles of Lorrain, 
Summoned, at a moment of uncom- 
mon peril, to the assistance of his coun- 
try, the Archduke was immediately 
raised to the rank of first general of ca- 
valry: he was soon afterwards appoint- 
ed field-marshal of the empire; and he 
has lately been invested, by his brother, 
Francis 2d, with the extraordinary and 
unlimited powers of generalissimo of 
the imperial armies*. 





* Vienna, Fel. 15.—His Royal 
Highness the Archduke Charles has 
been appointed to the dignity (rare in 
our monarchy) of generalissimo of the 
imperial armies. lis imperial majesty 
has notified this appointment to the 
Archduke, in the following letter: 


“© My dear Brother, 


«© After the late unfortunate events, 
and the peace obtained by so maany sa- 
Uso 
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The detail of the military merits of 
this prince, would include little less 
than a history oi the two last continent- 
al wars azainst France. Early in the 
first of these conflicts, the bravery of 
his mind, the rapidity of his movements, 
and the ability of his manoeuvres, were 
all eminently dis slayed, when, in the 
course of fifteen 1 a he marched from 
the banks of the Upper Nahe, to those 
of the Upper Lahn, gained two battles, 
and drove the French from Wetzlaer to 
Dusseldorff. At the battle of Amberg, 
in Upper Germany, he was among the 





crifices, it is of the utmost necessity to 
place the military power of the monar- 
chy in such a state as may be suitable 
to the population and the situation of 
the fininces, and so weil ordered and 
reguiated as to render ita sure defence 
of inv nered.tary states. The first step 
towads o ; this ob‘ect, I take, 
by; cia fi ghness at the head 
ofai my cimies. in quality of general- 
issimv. ‘Lhe knowledge of the troops, 
should [ be compelled to enter into ano- 
ther war, thai will be under your or- 
ders, will remind those who have al- 
ready served, of t.e iaurels they have 
forme ‘vy gathered on the field of battle, 
under your conduct, and inspire the 
rest with a igh confidence in the ta- 
lents, bravery, and prudence of their 
commander, which leads most certainly 
to victory. ‘ 

« With the dignity of generalissimo 
I commit to you likewise, miy dear bro- 
ther, the direction of all my armies in 
time of peace, im such a manner, th: 
you shall be at the head of the coune 
of war, and ot 
taining to-it. You will receive to-day 
my intentions on this subject in detail, 
in a letter under my hand, which will 
define your powers, as also those of all 
employed under your orders. 1 expect 
from your comprehensive genius, aad 
vour indefatigable aciivity, a statement 
of the plans you pro} ose to form, of 
bringing to perfection the great work | 
have confided to you; and I am ner- 
suaded, that the frequent journeys you 
will make, in order to sce every thing 
with your own eyes, and the care you 
will take that your orders are punctuaily 
fulfilled, will perfectly fulfil my inten- 


tious, and render your we 
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or all the officers apper- 
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Charles. 


first Austrian cavalry that broke the 
enemy’s lines ; end here, the danger to 
which he was exposed being intimated 
to him by some surrounding officers, he 
calmly asked, in reply, ‘* 1s not my 
duty superior to my life?” It was this 
undauntedness and presence of mind, 
coupled with the exemplary discipline 
that he preserved amorg his troops, 
which insured to his arms, throughout 
the camprign of 1796, such a succes- 
sion of brilliant advantages, of unabat- 
ing triumphs*. 

Among the first trophies of this 
prince, must be reckoned his defeat of 
general Jourdan, and the siege of Kehl. 
As he drove Jourd..n from the banks of 
the Lahn, he led the Saxon troops, 
who arrived late on the field, in person, 
to the charge. Thesiege of Kenl, con- 
ducted by the Archduke, exhibited such 
a series of evolutions, such en cxient of 
skill, as might have imparted informa- 
tion to the most experienced military 
commanders. He defended the Necker 
for a considerable length of time, with 
forty thousand men, against Moreau, 
one of the ablest generals of any age or 
country, at the head of fifty thousand 
of the enemy. 

Neither in the campaign of Suwar- 
roff (1709) in Italy, nor during the 
contest with Moreau (1800) on the 
Danube, was the Archduke Charles 
required to sustain such a part as would 
entitle his operations toa minute de- 
tail in this place. If, in the advances 
of the then general Buonaparte, he met 
repulses more formidable than he had 
before encountered ; let it be considered, 
that his forces were essentially diminish- 

* During an affair of the 24th of Oc- 
tober, 1790, the Archduke gave or- 
ders to the major of the light horse of 
Modena, to attack a redoubt situated 
amongst some vines. This officer im- 
mediately charged the French, but, the 
eround being extremely disadvantage- 
ous for cavalrv, he was compelled to 
fall back. Charles, who came up in the 
interim, seeing what had transpired, 
said to the major, ‘* Sir, you have mis- 
understood me; [ gave you orders to 
take the redoubt.” Feeling the full ex- 
tent of this reproof, the pcor major, 
wiih all the force communicated by sen- 
timents of disdain and despair, returned 
now 
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tothe charge. The redoubt was 
taken, but himself was sacrificed 
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ed, that the enemy opposed to him a 
body of veterans, as well as superiority 
of numbers while his own strength, 
daily enfeebled by the sword, could ex- 
perience only temporary renovation from 
occasional succours, consisting chietly 
of new and undisciplined levies of men. 
The battle of . ohenlinden, which has 
been immortalised by the muse of 
Campbell*, and which took place on 
the 3d of December 1800, was fol- 
lowed (March gti, 1801) by what has 
been styled the peace of Luneville. 

Notwithstanding the disadvantageous 
nature of this memorable peace, as it 
affected the Germanic system, in such 
a degree of estimation were held the ser- 
vices of the Archduke, that a monu- 
ment was shortly afterwards erected to 
commemorate his achievements during 
the war. This structure, which stands 
in the vicinity of Augsburg, consists in 
a temple, supported by four columns, 
and decorated with four lions’ heads. 
In the interior, on a pedestal of grey 
marble, is crected a white carrara-mar- 
ble bust of the prince, in Roman cos- 
tume. On the summit is an eagle with 
expanded wings, holding the imperial 
globe, with a laurel branch. ‘here 
are four approaches to the temple, each 
bordered with roses and jessamine ; and 
at each corner is a young oak, the sym- 
bol of German heroes. The monu- 
ment, sixteen German feet in height, 
bears the following inscription: ‘* To 
THE Saviour oF GERMANY, BY 
SOME GERMANS.” 


{To be concluded in our next number.] 





ACCOUNT OF THE PRESENT STATE OF 
THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 

THE Cape of Good Hope having, 
by the valour of the British arms, come 
a second time into our possession, the 
following account of its present state, 
will, we trust, prove acceptable to our 
readers. 

The Cape is the extremity of a great 
and mountainous peninsula, forming 
the southern point of Africa. About 
the year 1620, the English attempted 
to establish a colony here, and with this 
intention put into Saldanhe bay, which 
they judged favourable for their pur- 
pose, but this attempt proving the 

* See the spirited poem entitled *« Ho- 
henlinden,” by the author of the © Plea- 
ures of Hope.” 
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source of much uneasiness between 
them and the Dutch, who asserted a 
prior claim, from having used this bay 
previously to the coming of the English, 
the latter relinquished their imientiins. 

The Dutch having become masters 
of the coast, and conciliated the natives, 
they purchased a considerable tract of 
country in the vicinity of the Cape, by 
bariering such articles as, were most 
gratifying to the ignorant hottentots, 
giving them brandy, toys, iron, tobac- 
co, &e. and having become permanent 
owners of the land, began to lay down 
plans for forming a regular government, 
and extending their terntory. Having 
established themselves, they continued 
in the undisturbed possession of the 
Cape, during the space of nearly 150 
years, till it surrendered by capitulati- 
on to the British arms, under general 
Alured Clark, and admiral Elphinstone, 
on the LOth of September 1795. It 
was restored to the Dutch by the treaty 
of Amiens, and has been recently con- 
quered the second time by the English 
forces, under general Baird and Sir 
Home Popham. 

The climate of the Cape is, generally 
speaking, exceedingly temperate and 
agreeable, but liable to sudden changes 
from heat to co!d; neither is there that 
gradual transition of seasons which is 
experienced in Europe. ‘The English, 
during their residence here, proved its 
salutary effects on their constitutions, 
few; or none of them having been at- 
tacked with any disease which could be 
called peculiarly incident to the Cape. 
The weather, like the year, may be said 
to be equally divided into two seasons, 
by the periodical winds. In the sum- 
mer, that is from October to March, 
the wind blows generally from the south 
east, and when it is violent, brings 
along with it clouds of sand and dust. 
As soon as this wind is felt in any great 
degree, every house is clo ely shut up, 
yet still this subtle sand will enter, and 
cover the table and provisicns. ‘here 
is scarcely a bit of bread fit at those pe- 
riods to be eaten, it is so tall of dust, 
and even the ships in the hay do not 
entirely escape this nuisance. ‘The heat 
of the atmosphere raises iahrenhet’s 
thermometer irom 7Q to 80, 83, and 


84 devrees, and it has beer observed 
more than once at 100, and instances 
of its being as high as 104, have oc- 
curred. 

Dwing the wiuter monsoon, the 
OQo2 
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wind chiefly blows from the N. W.. and 
brings with it from the sea, fogs, clouds, 
lightning and rain. This weather sets in 
strongly about the end of May, and 
continues with few intermissions, till 
the’ middle of August, when the rain 
completely disappears, except occasi- 
onally a few misty days. Although it 
never freezes about Cape ‘Town, yet 
snoav is seen on the tops of the moun- 
tains of hottentot Holland, and the in- 
terior of the southern part; even the 
summit of the Table Mountain is not 
quite clear of snow, though so near the 
sea. At this season, the thermometer 
is very variable; in one pa wrt of the day 
it is often as low as 40 degrees, while, 
after the lapse of a few hours, it will 
perhaps ascend to U5 or 70. 

The principal town at the Cape, is 
ealled Cape ‘Fown, and is pleasantly 
situated, nearly parallel to the upper 
end of ‘Table Bay, ona sloping, sandy, 
or rather grave lly plain, which rises with 
an easy ascent to the foot of the three 
reat hills which surround and protect 
it on every side, except towards the 
hay. These three hills are named the 
"Lizer Hill, the Table Mountain, and 
the Lion’s Head, with which is con- 
necied the Lion’s Rump. The situa- 
tiun of the town is chosen with much 
judgment, and great credit is due to 
the Dutch, for the regularit »and con- 
venience with which it is laid out. It 
is divided by five streets, rurniug in a 
parallel direction from the shores, or 
«dee of the bay, towards the Table 
Mountain, with five other streets, in- 
tersected by lanes at right angles, which 
van from one end of the town to the 
‘The outlines of the town are 
irregular, and the body of it may be 
considered as forming in its present 
state, an oblong, measuring about SO 
paces in length, and about 550 in 
breadth. The whole town is seen in 
one view, and a person may land from 
the shipping in the bay, at any part of 
the beach, on the borders of which ex- 
tend a long street. lost of the streets 
are wide, airy, and spacious, planted 
with oak trees, entwined ineach other, 
which take off the glaring light oceasi- 
oued by el reflection of the sun from 
he white houses, and from the ‘Table 
Mountain. Sever eral of the streets have 
small canals of water running through 
them, walled in, whieh, with the re- 
cular rows of trees, and the uniformity 


oO iher 


of the streets, produce a very fine effect 
There are three squares in the town, 
in the principal of which are several ex- 
cellent houses and handsome public 
buildings. In the second square are 
held the markets, where fruit, vegeta- 
bles, and other articles, are sold by the 
slaves for their masters. The third 
square, called the hottentot square, is 
principally the place of resort for the 
waggons of the country people, where 
they may be often seen drawn up side 
by silein ranks, with hottentot servants, 
from more distant parts of the colony, 
and of the most singular appearance. 

Among the public buildings may be 
re ckoned the stadthouse and the “cal- 
vinist and lutheran churches, The 
stadthouse is a large and clumsy build- 
ing, of red stone, ornamented with pi- 
lastres and a portico, ‘The vaults un- 
derneath are uncommonly spacious, and 
generally used as wine ccllars, The 
high court cf justice is held in the 
stadthouse, and the burghers assemble 
on particular-occasions, relative to the 
regulations of the town. 

‘The church used by the calvinists, is 
a very handsome and spacious structure, 
where the governor and the military go 
to hear divine service. Instead of pews, 
the body of the church is filled with 
chairs; the steeple is thatched with 
reeds, on account of the violent winds, 
which would soon demolish any other 
species of covering. 

The latheran church, in its internal 
appearance, resembles most of the coun- 
try churches in England, being oblong, 
and divided by two rows of heavy arch- 
ed pillars, running nearly the whole 
length of the buildings. Chairs are 
likewise used here instead of pews. 

‘The houses in Cape Town are large 
and spacious, and in general built with 
great regularity and uniformity, most ut 
them bei ing three or four stories high. 
They are constructed of brick, ora rud- 
dish granite stone, plastered and white- 
washed on the outside, aud many high- 
ly stuceoed and painted within. ‘The 
roofs are mostly that t, with terraces, and 
are covered with square red tiles, large, 
firni, and well cemented together, 
"This mode of roofing and covering the 
houses, is adopted, te prevent damege 
from the violent winds, and in the hot 
season, affords not oaly a_ pleasant 
prospect, but alsa the benefit of the sea 
breeze wafting over them. Mary of 
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the houses have pleasant gardens be- 
hind, and in front a neat porch, raised 
a few steps above the ground, and run- 
ning the whole length of the house. 
They are remarkably neat within; the 
rooms lofiy and handsomely furnished, 
and so weil laid out, as always to pos- 
¢ss apartments which are cool and re- 
freshing at every season. Nothing can 
exceed the cleanliness of the floors, all 
the lower part of the house being laid 
with highly polished square red tiles, 
and the stair-cases and upper rooms and 
galleries fitted up with oak, kept in as 
good order as the most valuable mabo- 
gany furniture. 

At the north end of the to-~n,  to- 
wards the Table Mountain, are the com- 
pany’s gardens, very extensive, and ele- 
gantly laid out. At the entrance of the 
garden is a pair of very handsome gates, 
fronting the grand walk, which runs 
the whole length of the garden, and is 
as broad as the bird-cage walk in St. 
James’s park. It is neatly rolled and 
gravelled, aud each side is thickiy plant- 
ed with oaks, low elms, myrtle, laurel 
and geraniums. On the left side is a 
canal, which is always fitled with wa- 
ter from the ‘lable Mountain, and runs 
from the garden into the town. ‘The 
whole of this extensive piece of ground 
contains about forty acres, regularly 
divided into four squares or quarters, 
by broad walks, crossing each other at 
ught angles, planted and bounded by 
thick hedges of those trees already men- 
tioned, from six to twelve feet high, 
with large lofiy and spreading trees, in- 
terspersed at intervals, and trom their 
expanded branches shading nearly the 
whole walk. In the first division, on 
the left, is the governor's house, which 
is a very handsome and large building, 
having a great namber of rooms, a 
shrubbery, and a fountain. In the bo- 
tanical garden kept here, there are a 
variety of curious exotics reared, se- 
veral from Europe, many from India, 
Otaheite, and other parts of the world, 
Among others are found the tea-plant, 
and the bread-fruit tree. The Dutch 
had the meanness to destroy several of 
the latter, before they surrendered Cape 
‘Town to the English, in 1795; and 
they had latterly neglected the botanic 
garden. General Craig paid no atten- 
tion to it, during the time he was at the 
Cape ; but when Lord Macartney caine 
here as governor, he ordered it to be re- 


planted and laidout, and procureda great * 
number of curious plants from. Asia, 
Europe, Africa, and South America, 
most of which thrived extremely well. 
This garden continued to be considera- 
bly iraproved by the English, who, in 
every transaction that could benefit the 
Cape, were ever actuated by the most 
liberal spirit, and made this garden not 
only ornamegted, but of real use to the 
town. 

The back of Cape Town is bounded 
by a long range of mountains, extend- 
ing in the form of a crescent, and 
bounding it on both sides. The Table 
Mountain, which lies nearly in the 
centre of the range, is calculated to be 
four thousand feet above the level cf the 
sea, and derives its name from the level 
surface of its suminit. Its north front 
directly faces the town, and rises in a 
bold perpendicular form, having one 
great chasm in its middle, and divided 
by another from the two great hills call- 
ed ‘Tiger Hill, which lies on the left, 
and the Lion’s Head, which is on the 
right. These three hills, extending six 
miles in jength, seem to have been se- 
parated by some convulsion of nature, 
having the appearance of forming origi- 
nally only one mountain. Adjoining the 
Lion’s Head, is the Lion’s Rump, so 
called, from the resemblance it bears to 
a lion in acouching posture. The ‘Ta- 
ble Mountain and the Lion’s Head, are 
only slightly covered with verdure, and 
the few trees and bushes which grow 
here and there, are so withered by the 
violent south east wind, as to have a 
pale and blighted appearance. Few of 
them grow to a greater height than six 
feet, and those are generally found shel- 
tered by the cliffs, and watered by rills, 
gushing from the rocks, which pre- 
serve them in the dry season, and ren- 
der them healthy and vigorous, ‘The 
Tabie Mountain is a great object of eu- 
riosity, and no stranger who visits the 
Cape, should omit the opportunity of 
ascending and gaining its summits. 
The prospect from the top of this 
monntain, amply recompenses the toil 
of attaining it. Itis extensive beyond 
any idea imagination can form, the 
height, fromthe summit, to the level 
of the sea, being about four thousand 
fect, and from the ouiskirts of the town 
uearly 3,600. "the ocean is ex- 
tended all around, as far asthe eye can’ 
reach, except where the horizon is ter- 
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minated by the distant mountains of 
Hottentot Holland and Catiraria. Every 
part of the colony, its mountains, its 
shores, its bays, and its plains, are ex- 
tended before the eye. 

‘The populatic ym of the Cape is ex- 
tremely small in comparison with its 
extent. In Cape IT own, the free people 
are computed at about ‘Eve thousand, 
and the slaves in the proportion of three 
to one, imcluding in both classes, wo- 
men and children. ‘Ihe other parts of 
the colony, though containing so ex- 
tensive, aud in several parts so fertile a 
tract, are not supposed to contain above 
double the nomber of inhabitants at 
Cape ‘Town. This defici iency of people, 
argues a strong proof of the want of 
inanagemeat and energy in the Dutch 
government of this colony, as the in- 
crease of population is obstructed by no 
natural causes. 

The religious sentiments of the in- 
habitants, are those of the established 
church of Holland, and there are a few 
who profess lutheranism ; but thoueh 
the goverume.t has, in various in- 
stances, paid considerable attention to 
the morals of the people, yet their reli- 
gion appears to hang extremely loose 
about them, their devotion, though 
apparentiy without affectation, being 
in a great measure confined only to 
outward appearance, and except on 
Sunday, astranger would suppose that 
they had no religion at all. 

The manners of the inhabitants of 
the Cape, especially the Dutch, pre- 
sent a contrast of behaviour in the two 
sexes, which is particulary discernible. 


The men are un:fornily found to be 


dull, insipid, wnsociable, and indolent 
in an extreme degree. ‘Their amuse- 
ments aad cyjovinents consist in eating, 


smoking, conversation, 
of that chearful, aud lively sort, which 
renders lite agreeable, is rarely known 
amongst them, and the conviviality 
arising froin the jovs the bettie, is 
what they are strangers to. On the 
other side, the women, whilst young, 
are pretty and engaging, extremely fiir 
in their comple xio on 35, but want that ex- 
pression and animation so natural to the 
English ladies. ‘hey possess a greater 
share of liveliness and good humour, 
than might be expecied to be found 
among the descendants of the phi gma- 
tic Hollaoders; dancing od Visiting 
are their principal amusements, 
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which they are very fond ; and thougf¥ 
there are no publie balls or other amuse- 
ments at € ape Town, yet, during the 
residence of the English at the Cape, 
the parties made by the families, and 
ofticers of the garrison, were always 
embraced by the youug ladivs with avi- 
dity. Most of. the Dutch inhabitants 
at the Cape are respectable, and though 
not rich, have evoueh to live comftort- 
ably on, according to their mode of 
living, and chetr daughters are tolerably 
weil educated ‘n music and daneing, 
being also partial to the dress and: man- 
ners of the imnelish ladics, who come 
amongst them, whom they in general 
copy in whatever relates to female 
fasinons. 

Frou the little taste for reading which 
prevails amoug them, dancing is that 
spectes of amusement in which they 
display ali the elegance and liveliness 
they possess I is ata dance that the 
women of the Cape are seen to the best 

idvantege. “Their dresses of India mus- 
lin, thee nodding feathers, and their 
animation, produced by the lively mu- 
sic of tue violin, conuibute to place 
thei in the most favourable poiut of 
view. Nocoarseness of manners, no 
indelicacy of expression, no sclhtishness 
of heart, are apparent; and the Euro- 
pean stranger is transported to find him- 
scl(amidst a scene, among the moun- 
tains of Affica, which calls to his re- 
menibrance the mauners and amuse- 
men.s of his own country. . 

‘Though the young women are so en- 
gacing ln their persons, it is rare that 
a married ween wn ofa middling az 
found. whose shape is not clumsy, she 
whose habits of lite are not both indo- 
lent and slovenly. In the married state, 
they turn entirely domestic, and. sel- 
dom go out of their houses, but ap »pear 
to copy their husband in every thing 
but smoking. ‘Lhey in general marry 
early, becoming wives, and frequently 
notiters, before sixteen, and ten, twelve, 
aud sometumes more children, are not 
uncommonly the produce of one mar 
rage. ‘ 

‘Lhe tables of the middling ranks are 
geacrally well covered, and their feasts 
consist of fish, flesh, aud fowl, heaped 
together with the utmost confusion. 
‘The wiues produced at the Cape, mixed 
with water, form the universal table 

drivk, beer of all sorts being only used 
as aluxury.. ‘They do not sit to drink 
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after dinner, but retire to sleep, a prac- For whatkings deem a toil, as well the 


tice common both to men and women, may, 
and which contributes in some measure To him, is relaxation and mere play. 
to give that general tendency to grow COWPER. 








fat, which frequently takes place among See, winter comes, to rule the varied 
the inhabiiants of the Cape, at an early vear, 

period of life. Sullen and sad, with all his rising train ; 

[To be continued.] Vapours, andclourls, and storms. 
—— THOMSON. 

POETICAL REst!MBLANCES, PRINCI- Pale rugged winter, bending o'er his 
PALLY AS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE head, 

WORKS OF WILLIAM COWPER. His grizzled hair bedropt with icy 
dew ; 





To the Editor of the Universal Mag. His eyes, a dusky light congeal’d and 
dead ; 


SIR , ; 
a His robe, a tinge of bright ethereal 


ALTHOUGH I am no great admire blue ; 
of systematic detectors of literary plagi- His train, a motley’d sanguine sable 
arisms, and professed hanters after li- cloud, 


terary imitations, having amused my- fe limps along the russet dreary 

self with a general collation of the poets moor; 

Churchill and Cowper, (between the Whilst rising whirlwinds, _ blasting, 

style “of whose rhyme-productions, I keen, and loud, 

think there will be found a remarkable 2oll the white surges to the sounding 

resemblance), I send you the following shore. 

parallel passages, for the use of the CHATTERTON. 

readers of your entertaining miscellany. Oh winter, ruler of * th’ inverted yeu, 
A PARNASSIAN. — [hy scatter’d hair with sleet-like ashes 


The kiss, snatch’d hasty from the side- filld, 
long maid. ruomson. Thy breath congeal’d upon thy ‘ips, 
le . thy cheeks 
The bashful virgin’s side-long looks of Frine'd ey 1 ininidt eeniiasaiiiies (aime 
oe onus, ed with a beard made white wi 
; other snows 
The long loud laugh sincere. Than those of age, thy foreheact wrapt 
THOMSON. in clouds, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the va- A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy 
cant mind. GOLDSMITH. throne 


A sliding car, indebted to no wheels, 

But urg'd by storms alarag its slippery 
way, 

} P — I love thee, all unlovely ‘as tliou scem’st, 

he coy maid, half willing tobe prest. And dreaded as thou art ! "U'hou hold’st 


The maid 
On purpose guardless, or pretending 
purp £ ’ l § 
sleep. THOMSON, 


GOLDSMI:iH. the sun 
The simple joke that takes the shepherd’s A pris’ner in the yet uv.dawiaing cast, 
heart. THOMSON. Shortning his journey between morn 


and noon, 


Yo more the farmer’s news; the barber’s : . ; ‘ . 
No more the farmer’s n : And hurrying him, impa ident of his 





tale, &c. GOLDSMITH. stay, 
Low lies that house Dewn to the rosy west ; 
Where village-statesmen talk’d with 4 COWPER. 
leoks profound— Then nature injerd, seand: dis'd, defil'd, 
No more the smith his dusky brow shall Unyeu'’d her blushing chee. s, look’d on, 
clear, and suui’d, COWPER. 
Relax his pond'rous strength, and lean To him the mighty mothe ¢ did unveil 
to hear. GOLDSMITH. leer awful face ; the daun: Jess child 
To be the table-talk of clubs up stairs, Streteh’drorth his littlearn is, and smil’d: 
To which the unwash'd artificer re- GRAY. 
pairs, — 
To indulge his genius, after long fatigue, * And fierce Aquarius gtains..f’ ins 
By diving into cabinet intrigue ; verted year. THOMSON. 
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As with him no scene 
Is dreary, so with him all seasons please. 
COWPER. 
With thee conversing, I forget all time ; 
All seasons and their change, all please 
alike. MILTON, b. 4. 
Who quits a world where strong temp- 
tations trv, 
And since ‘tis hard to combat, Jearns 
to fly. GOLDSMITH. 
When fierce temptation, seconded within 
By traitor appetite, and arm’d with darts 
‘Temper'd in hell, invades the throbbing 
breast ; 
To combat may be glorious, and success 
Perhaps may crown us, but to fly is 


safe. COWPER. 

Let each new-year call loud for new sup- 
plies, 

And tax on tax with double burthen 
rise ; 

Exempt we sit, by no rude cares op- 
press'd, 


And having little, are with little bless’d. 
CHURCHILL. 
Poets, of all men, ever least regret 
Tacreasing taxes and the nation’s debt. 
COWPER. 
Tf eurious numbers will not aid afford, 
Norchoicest inusic play in ev'ry word ? 
Verses must run, to charmamodern ear, 
From all harsh, rugged interruptions 
clear. 
Soft let them breathe, as zephyr's balmy 
breeze, 

Smooth let them flow, 
tranquil seas, 
Perfect then only deem’d when they 

dispense 
A happy tuneful vacancy of sense. 
Italian fathers thus, with barb'rous rage, 
Fit helpless infants for the squeaking 
stage ; 
Deafto the calls of pity, Nature wound, 


as summer's 


And mangle vigeur for the sake of 


sound. 
Henceforth farewel, then, fev’rish thirst 
of fame ; 
Farewel the longings for a poet's name; 
Perish my muse—a wish ‘bove all severe, 
To him who ever held the muses dear ; 
If eer her Jabours weaken, to refine, 
The gen’rous roughness of a nervous 
line. CHURCHILL. 
T was a poet too: but modern taste 
Is sorefin'd, and delicate, and chaste, 
That verse, whatever fire the fancy 
warms, 
Without a cresymy smoothness has no 
charms => 
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Thus, all success depending on an ear, 
And thinking I might purchase it toe 
dear. . 
If sentiment were sacrific’d to sound, 
Aid truth cut short to make a period 
round, ¥ 
I judg’d a man of sense could scarce do 
worse 
Than caper in the morris-dance of verse. 
COWPER. 
Be England what she will, 
With all her hults, she is my country 


still. CHURCHILL. 
England, with all thy faults, I love thee 
still-—— 


My country! and, while yet a nook is 


leit 
Where English minds aud manners 
may be found, 
Shall be constrain’d to love thee. 
COWPER. 


A tutor’s sent, by way of a dry nurse ; 


CHURCHILL. 

Grand caterer and dry-nurse of the 
church! COWPER. 

What creature’s that, so very pert and 


prim, 

So very full of foppery and whim, 

So gentle, yet so brisk ; so wond’rous 
sweet, 

So fit to prattle at a lady’s feet, 

Who looks as he the Lord’s rich vine- 
yard trod, 

And by his garb appears a man of God? 

Trust not to looks, nor credit outward 
show; 

The villain lurks beneath the cassock’d 
bean CHURCHILL. 

Put, loose in morals, and in manners 
vain, 

In conversation frivolous, in dress 

Extreme, at once rapacious and profuse ; 

Frequent in park with lady at his side, 

halle and prattling scandal as he 
goes ; 

Butrare at home, and never at his books, 

Or with his pen, save when he scrawls 
a card; 

Constant at routs, familiar with a round 

Of ladyships—a stranger to the poor. 

COWPER. 
On yon aged tree 





Hang up thy lute 
WALLER. 
Muse! hang thy harp upon yon aged 


beech. 
COWPER, 
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~) AWECDOTES OF DROPALEY! 


To thé Editor of the Universal Mag. 
DO BERS 
ie is amusing to trace the lot of 
people in every country ; to see 
by what circumstances one family 
rises, and the other is depressed ; how 
one man of abilities is despised, or 
scarcely noticed, in the age in which 
he lives, whilst another, far his infe- 
rior, is raised to eminence and dis- 
tinction. The whole ye to us, 
that the race is not to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong; but, at the 
same time, it is no proof that men, in 
any stage of society, have hitherto 
arrived to such a use of their faculties, 
as would evidently make such incon- 
sistences impossible. In savage life, 
this inconsistency is less rare: for 
courage and cunning being the two 
qualities on which the safety of the 
tribe depends, it would not be easy 
to persuade the savages, that the first 
cousin of a chief should head an ex- 
pedition, after he had discovered him- 
self evidently deficient in these two 
qualities ; nor would they readily 
trust with any command a man who 
had not, in some inferior post, per- 
formed some act, which led them to 
conceive great hopes of his future ex- 
ertions. 

At the moment I am writing to 
you, the great council of the nation, 
in its two chambers of parliament, is 
deliberating on a curious question ; 
whether it is expedient for the chief 
justice of the King’s Bench to be a 
cabinet minister? A son of Bishop 
Law gives rise to the debate. He 
was educated at Peterhouse, of which 
college his father was master, He 
took his first degree with credit, went 
to the bar, was more distinguished in 
Hastings’s trial by being the butt of 
Sheridan's wit, than for any ingenuity 
displayed by himself; by a sudden 
change of ministry be is converted into 
an attorney-general, and then, with a 
heigh presto begone, we see him ina 
moment seated as the first criminal 
judge, as the lord chief justice of the 
King’s Bench, In the early part of 
his life, he had the advantage of his 
father’s instructions, and the eonver- 
sation of Paley and John Jebb. If 
Paley might, according to the bishop's 
saying, be warping his son a little to- 

‘on. Y- 
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wards *toryism; there was,./om the 
other ‘hand, an excellent guide tu 
point out the ill consequences vf that’ 
pernicious system; aud to “lead > hii 
into a cleaner road. A lawyer has 
enough to do, when he comes. to 
town, to beat whiggism and toryism 
out of his head: and the nightly*con- 
finement to his chambers on subjects 
of meum and tu: m, effe-tually bars 
him from acquir ng aay insight into 
the state of the general politics of 
Europe. 

Sidon Law was of such a timid 
turn, that he could scarcely venture 
into the House of Lords, much less 
rise to support his opinions; he would 
have been shocked at the very idea of 
suggesting an improvement in the 
5 goat ei on his own principles. 

lis son had the advantage, if it may 
so be called, of-a different turn: he 
is advanced to the King’s Bench aud 
to a peerage, and his abilities are so 
transcendent, that he must have a 
seat in the cabinet. But whose testi- 
mony haye we of these transcendent 
abilities ? that of a noble lord, whote 
rise is no less’ singular ; and yet, if 
both were to vacate their seats in that 
cabinet, the loss might not be so sen- 
sibly felt as they imagine. Our con- 
stitution gives rise to these little irre- 
gularities ; they serve, at any rate, to 
amuse us; butyet, perhaps, to the 
way we have of forming a cabinet in 
this country, we may impute the ri- 
diculous figure that our diplomatic 
corps has made in foreign countries; 
in competition with that of the French, 

By the way, it might not be a bad 
hint to the present administration, to 
let them know the plan of the Freach 
court with respect to ours. They 
perceived, that my Lord’ was 
sent to one court, because he was the 
relation of Lord , or the Duké 
of ; or, that he was a younger 
son, and wanted a provision ; - and 

Mr. was, sent to another 
court, because he was one of: the 
young friends of Mr. Pitt. The 

French immediately weighed ‘the 
powers and abilities of these repre- 
sentatives of Britain, and they took. 
care accordingly to overmatch them, 
which they seldom found any diffi- 
culty in doing, in every court; and? 
thus they have been made the laugh- 
ter and bye-wordof all Europe, which 
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mating the talents of the new admi- 
nistration, by the persons it selects to 
conduct its affairs in various courts of 
Europe. 

Wil future ages be better acquaint- 
ed with Law the father, or Law the 
son? Indeed, the name of the latter 
is lost in the title of Ellenborough, 
and it will be remembered as long as 
the annals of the King’s Bench shall 
excite curiosity. The name of Law 
the bishop will live in another circle ; 
and it may be, perhaps, connected 
with the approaching change that is 
taking place in the religion of this 
country; and his name, with that of 
Dr. Clerk, will be celebrated as the 
original founders of the new revolu- 
tion. They will be to the future hero, 
who effects the change, what Wick- 
cliffe was to Cranmer, and John Huss 
to Luther. It is on this account, that 
I am so desirous that the present 
lord chief justice, and his brother the 
bishop, would favour us with a com- 
plete collection of the werks of their 
ever-to-be-revered father, give us an 
account of his life, and the progress 
of his opinions. The Jatter is ve 
curious, and has been so little noted, 
that, if they do not do it, and other 
occupations do not prevent me, I 
really fear that I must take this work 
on myself. At any rate, if neither 
of us do it, I trust some worthy 
member of Peterhouse will think it 
his duty to trace the history of a mas- 
ter, co bs does the college so much 
honour. 

The lives of Bishop Law and Paley 
would include the history of the uni- 
versity of Cambridge, during a very 
important period: and though uni- 
versities are not of so much conse- 

uence as formerly, yet is their in- 
uence considerable on the operations 
of the inhabitants of Britain. The 


change of opinions is obvious, when 
we compare the publications of the 
present with that of the preceding 
century ; yet the steps by which the 
change has been made are little no- 
ticed. I have no doubt, that to Law 
and Paley we may impute it, that 
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is astonished at our great superiority 
at sea, and inferiority in the cabinet. 
Mr. Frere’s mission to Spain, and his 
quarrel with the Prince of Peace, was 
a bonne bouche in this way: and we 
may soon have an opportunity of esti- 


Cambridge has been ealled the Soci- 
nian university. Their writings, and 
sentiments, and conversation, gave a 
tone to those opinions, and high- 
church pripciples became the object 
of general derision. Who, indeed, 
would venture a sermon on the Tri- 
nity, by way of defending the strange 
compound of notions, which this now 
almost amiquated form was intended 
to convey, when he was sure that 
it would meet the sarcasm of a Paley 
and his disciples? Who would dare 
to enter into am elaborate defence 
of such an effusion as the Athanasian 
creed, when, perhaps, the venerable 
Bishop of Carlisle might be one of 
his hearers ? 

It is curious to see, how colleges 
at various times embrace opposite 
opinions. Magdalen college, the col- 
lege of Waterland, was in ‘our time 
the seat of the methodees; they 
have lately taken their flight, and are 
now settled at Queen's, once a cele- 
brated whig college, and so. distin- 
guished, that the original copy of the 
petition of the clergy in 1772, for 
relief in the case of subscription to 
articles, is, we believe, still preserved 
in its library. We need not be sur- 
prised that a man of Christ's college 
should entertain liberal sentiments, 
when we reflect that Cudworth, Mil- 
ton, and Mede, were honours to it 
in one century, and Jack Law and 
Paley were its tutors in the next. At 
Peterhouse were Bishop Law and 
John Jebb ; can we.wonder then, that 
Brown, who was elected trom Christ’s 
college to be a fellow of Peterhouse, 
should shake off the yoke of articles, 
and be now the teacher ef an inde- 
pendent meeting-house! A similar 
circumstance might originally have 
weighed with Frend, who was a pupil 
of Paley, and took his first degree at 
Christ's college. By being transplant- 
ed to Jesus’ college, he was thrown 
into the society of men, from Cran- 
mer to his own times, who all led 
the way to free enquiry. Among 
them we reekon Hartley, Jackson, 
Jortin, Tyrwhitt, and Waketield. 
But it is no less curious, that we are 
indebted to St. John’s college for one 
who may be said to have been the le- 
gitimate successor of Bishop Law, in 
the great business of reformation and 
freeenquiry. This is the worthy elder 
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ef the unitarian church, Lindsey, 
who realised the plan Jaid down by 
Dr. Clerk. He was fellow of St. 
John’s college, and afterwards chap- 
lain in the family of the Duke of 
Somerset. It was not in his college, 
assuredly, that the basis was laid for 
his opinions; yet it is exttaordinary, 
that, in the early stage of the reform- 
ation, St. John’s college was no less 
distinguished for free enquiry, than 
for its encouragement of general lite- 
rature. 

The maxim, attributed to Paley, 
that he could not afford to keep a 
conscience, we cannot too much re- 
probate. Men may be led away by 
their passions to commit actions, for 
which they are filled with remorse, 
and our pity of human nature is ex- 
cited: but deliberately to adopt so 
base a sentiment, places a man ve 
low in the scale of honour; and, 
whatever opinion we may form of 
his bilities, we cannot but regret that 
depravation of mind, or want of forti- 
tude, which converts them to so infe- 
tior a purpose. From this sentiment 
necessarily arises a degree of con- 
tempt for men of real honour: and 
he who can adopt it, is in danger of 
maintaining every degree of corruption 
in the state, which is once established, 
to be necessary. But whether Paley 
uttered this sentiment or not, his le- 
vity on the subject of subscription 
has been productive of ififinite mis- 
chief. A young man of Cambridge 
was not sensible of the dishonourable 
situation, in whicl: he not long ago 
placed himself, by accepting of a 
good piece of tory ad he 
taken it, and been quiet upon the 
subject, we might have passed over 
his conduct; but he vindicated his 
subscription to the articles on this 
ground :—I neither believe them, nor 
does any body believe,.that I or any 
body else believe them; of course, 
there is no deception in my subscrip- 
tion: it isa mere matter of form ; it 
is considered as such; and I should 
have been laughed at for a fool, if I 
had lost my living for things which 
never enter into my thoughts, or the 
thoughts of any person in the country 
widk whom I conyerse, 


But Paley, .as we have before ob- 
served, was not a man of fortitude. 
The petition of the clergy, in the 
case of subscription, was a proof of 
it. That he entered into all their 
views, and wished them success, we 
cannot doubt :—‘* But (said he) let 
me come in at the rebound, the torce 
of the next wave will be greater.” 
Poor man! -the next wave did not 
come in his life time; and the rich 
dignities and livings he at last pos- 
sessed, might have tempted him to 
it off his support to the third wave. 

‘his weakness in his character is 
greatly to be regretted, as far as it 
concerns himself, and yet, with re- 
spect to the public, it is not certain 
that it has not been attended with ad- 
vantage. Had Paley come forward 
with the firminess that has been mani- 
fested by some of his pupils, he 
would, like them, have been driven 
into difficulties: a powerful party 
would have checked very considerably 
the influence of his writings. Come- 
ing froma dignitary of the church, 
they have free admission into every 
house: they have a very extensive 
circulation : they have been applaud- 
ed and recommended. If pc do 
not inveigh boldly against the errors 
of the church of England, they do 
not stand up in their defence : and 
whoever becomes an admirer of Pa- 
ley, we may be certain is fallen from 
orthodoxy! 

How comes it then that Paley 
should have been patronised by four 
bishops—Bishop Law, ery! Bar- 
rington, Bishop Yorke, and Bishop 


Prettyman, and that he should receive. 


no patronage from the minister of the 
day? The patronage of the first bishop 
was natural—it grew up from a coin- 
cidence of opinion. Paley was, in 
fact, the mouth-piece of Bishop Laws 
how far his opmions agreed with 
those of the other three bishops must 
be determined by an inquiry into 
their sentiments: But this inquiry 
would lead into too wide a field, and 
must be deferred to a future opportu- 
nity. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your constant reader, 
A CurisTian. 
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RECIPE FOR THE WHOOPING- 
COUGH. 
** Facts are stubborn things.” 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 


sin, 
IF you think the following cure 
for the Whooping Cough worth in- 
serting in your Magazine, I hope 
some of your readers will derive be- 
hefit from it. I call ita cure, from 
having by applying it, not only to a 
child of my own, ‘but to several 
others, effectually removed that dread- 
ful malady. Ihave narrowly watched 
its progress ; and I am conscious that, 
by-a little perseverance, the whooping 
will be entirely removed. Take an 
equal quantity of qold) rum, and 
spirits. of turpentine, mix them well 
together ; rub the spine only, from 
top to bottom, for a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes, night and 
morning, befyre the fire : if required, 
an emetic may be given, by which 
the phlegm will be considerably loos- 
endl; consequently the whooping 
wil], in a tew days, be entirely eradi- 
cated. If this should meet the eye 
of any one who may chuse to adopt 
it, and but one person be relieved by 
it, I shall consider my end answered 
in communicating te the public what 
1 have found, by experience, to be a 
most valuable and safe remedy for a 
most dreadful, and oftentimes tatal, 
malady. I am, Sir, 
Most respectfully, &c. 
Old Artillery 1. 
Ground. 


T.S 


SKETCHES OF LITERARY CHARAC- 
TERS CONCERNED IN THE COR- 
RESPONDENCE OF RICHARDSON. 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
STR, é 

AS. you have gratified me by.in- 
serting my observations on the pri- 
vate character, and peculiar talents, 
of Samuel Richardson*, the celebrated 
novelist, I hasten to perforin my pro- 
mise respecting the most eminent of 
his literary correspondents. I do this 
the more. readily, since a Miscellany 
iike your's appears the most likely of 
al! publications to convey to general 
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consideration those traits of character 
in deceased men of note, which are 
confined to a sclect few, while en- 
tangled in the crowded subjects of 
six weighty volumes. 

Richardson’s literary correspen- 
dents were chiefly’ men whom his 
business as a printer first connected 
with him: to know Richardson was 
to esteem him, and his employers be+ 
came his friends. Such was the com- 
mencement of his long acquaintance 
with Dr. Younc, who appears — to 
haveregarded him with ardent respect 
and veneration. Mr. Croft, in John- 
son’s Lives of the Poets, has delineated 
the character of Young with consi- 
derable accuracy, though some few 
particulars are left undecided or in- 
distinct. The admirers of Young 
will be enabled, from inspecting 
these letters, to add benevolence of 
the warmest nature, to the catalogue 
of his virtues. His heart was Open 
to every tale of distress ; and, thqugh 
a poet, he never suffered barren pity, 
with its tears and fine feelings, to 
usurp the place of active and eticient 
comiiseration. That he delighted 
in the exercise of generosity, is evi- 
dent, from his own words to Richard- 


son on the subject of his ay em *, 


This piece was acted, to thin houses, 
but just eight nights. The anthor's 

rofits did not amount to 400/.— 

Young, it will be remeinbered, made 
this sum a thousand guineas, aid 
presented it to the Society for propa- 
sating the gospel.—** I always (said 

e to the author of Clarissa) intended 
to do something handsome by this 
society, Had I deferred it to my de- 
mise, J should have given away my 
son’s money: all the world is inclined 
to pleasure: I myself love pleasure as 
much as any man; could I have given 
myselt a greater by dispasing of the 
same sun to a different use, 1 should 
have done it.” 

The above paragraph suggests one 
observation, of seme little conse- 
quence to the character .of Young.— 
His biographer, in Johnson's Work, 
hints that he was somewhat defective 
in parental care and tenderness. This 
hint has, I believe, given many an un- 
favourable opimon of. the sincerity of 
Young in his tlorid afd beneficent 





*See Univ. Mag. Dec. 1905. 


» * The Brothers. 
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compositions. It is left to the judg- 
ment of the reader to decide, whether 
the man who was so scrupulously 
just to the interests of his child, as to 
sstow a pious donation only while 
he had the power of retrieving the 
sum by caution and frugality, was 
very likely to be wanting in other 
tender and fatherly attentions ? 

The foil of his character, uncon- 
querable ambition, stands conspicuous 
in every action of his life. He eagerly 
thirsted after notice from the court, 
when grey hairs, and a fading frame, 
should have taught him to despise the 
pitiful awards of misjudging a. 

When advanced in age, and totter- 
ing in sickness, he wrote a long dedi- 
cation to a sermon intended for publi- 
cation, full of memorials of his great 
services in the pulpit and in the army. 
This unworthy recital he concluded 
with a hint of the manner in which 
he should wish to be rewarded. 
Richardson confidentially inspected 
this dedication, and immediately ex- 
hibited to the author the indelicacy of 
his conduct. Young saw his folly, 
and reformed it, in this instance, with 
dignity. ‘* I shall follow (says he, in 
reply) your advice; and, on reflec- 
tion, think it monstrous that I stood 
in need of it. I now see how weak 
I ain, and what a friend is worth! I 
could not forbear writing to you by 
this post, being pained with the idea 
of your thinking me a fool any 
longer.” 

Richardson enjoyed as close an in- 
timacy with Aaxon Hitvas with Dr. 
Young. This able writer experienced 
the utmost severity of malignant cri- 
ticism during his life, and confidently 
appealed to posterity for redress ; but 
the day is not yet come in which the 
classical Aaron Hill must receive the 
applause .really due to many of his 
writings. 

Hill is known to those with whom 
his name is familiar, as a man of sen- 
timent and enterprize. All his efforts 
had in view the good of his country, 
and the happiness of mankind. He 
planted vineyards, with the fond hope 
of seeing the wines of his native 
island rival. those of Hungary and 
France. He devised a new system 
of military defence; he spent large 
sums, to the injury of his fortune, in 
experimental endeavours to convey, 


$o1 


with frugality and dispatch, foreign 
timber to the English ports. Such 
ardent patriotism actuated the con- 
duct of Aaron Hill; and similar, at 
an early date, were the pursuits of 
Sir Richard Steele. The honest ex- 
ertions of both are alike forgotten by 
an ungrateful posterity. While mo- 
numents rise to heroes, no stone.tells 
where the peaceful patriot lies, nor is 
his name ever mentioned as an object 
of veneration, save when some hum- 
ble but friendly journalist’ pauses to 
pay him the tribute of applause, while 

e laments the severity of his des- 
tiny! 

There is a species of harmless va- 
nity which enables a man to bear up 
yaya the neglect and unkindness of 
the world. In this our author was 
fortunately by no means deficient.— 
‘* I haye always known (says he) my 
writings to be unpopular, and ex- 
pecies them to be so; nor shall J 
ive to see them in another light. 
But there will rise a time in which 
they will be seen in a far different 
one.” ; 

In fact, there is a stiffness of man- 
ner in most of Hill's productions, 
that rendered them liable to some 
animadyersion. He thought with 
vigour ; but an inflated mode of ex- 
pression, in his early productions, 
often obscured his best conceptions. 
In his latter writings he is rigidly 


Classical, and has learned to be lofty 


without bombast. We will venture 
to mention his peem intitled ‘ Gi- 
deon,” as a specimen of his powers 
too valuable to be lost “amid the 
wreck of ages.” 

That Richardson had the highest 
opinion of him is evident from his 
intending to ‘ bequeath his works to 
the judgment and care of Mr. Hill, 
should he be the survivor.” Neither 
of these two friends appears to have 
entertained a just idea of the merits 
of Pope. ‘‘ His genius (says Hill) is 
not native or inventive: it is a verbal 
flexibility of expressiveness, that now 
and then throws such light on_ his 
eouplets. He can add a door or a 
window to another man’s house, but 
he would build very badly on a new 
plan or model of his own description. 
de must have something to lean 


against, or would not move without 


falling.” Hill was, no doubt, morti- 
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fied at the great success of Pope, 
while his own writings were so unfa- 
vourably received. But when we find 
such a sentence as ‘‘ Pope’s memory 
will rarely be disturbed, by the time 
he is himself in ashes !” we are tempt- 
ed to smile at the mistakes, or futher 
blindness, of passion. The qualities 
of Pope’s mind were more assailable 
than his poetry, and we fear Hill too 
clearly makes good against him the 
charges of petulance; vanity, of the 
most offensive nature *; and a narrow 
and illiberal spirit. 

The following epigram was sent to 
Hill by Richardson, and is copied as 
a proof that his talents were held ‘in 
hich estimation by the select few who 
‘allow themselves leisure for reflec- 
tion :— 


When noble thoughts with language 
pure unite, 

To sive to kindred excellence its right ; 

oO 5 ? 


Richardson's Correspondents. 


Tho’ unincumber'd with the clogs of 
rhyme, 

Where tinkling sounds, for want of 
meaning, chime ; 

Which, like the recks in Shannon's 
midway course, 

Divide the sense, and interrupt the 
force ; 

Well may we judge so strong and clear 
anil, ° ‘3 

Flows hither from the Muses’ sacred 

_ Hint, 


Not one of Richardson's corres- 
pondents appears in a more pleasing 
point of view than Mrs. Sreripan, 
the mother of R. B. Sheridan, esq. 
and author of “ the Discovery” and 
“ Sidney Biddulph.” During Mr. 


Sheridan's secession from the Dublin 
theatre, this bright and amiabie wo- 
man thus describes the situation and 
employments of her family :—‘‘ Mr. 
Sheridan is up to the ears in ink ; he 


n 





* The following curious anecdote 
develops the mind of Pope as gatisfac- 
torily as it could be done by volumes.— 
Hill, im his conferences with Pope, 
made frequent objections to the 
verse— 


“« For fools admire; but men of sense 
epprove.” 


Of this verse, or rather of the senti- 
‘ment it contains, Pope, it seems, was 
particularly fond; and accordingly de- 
fended his opinion with invariable ob- 
stimacy. ‘¢ fh the last debate (savs 
Hill) that we had upon this subject, I 
desired to know if he were still, as for- 
mrerly, convmeed Longinus’s remark on 
the sublime was right, ‘ that the most 
certain way of discovering the true 
sublime, is, from the power in some 
idea, touched enthusiastically, to move 
the bleod and spirits into transport, by 
a thrilling kind of joy, that raises pride 
in him who bears the passage, as if’ his 
sou! ctew wider by expanding to con- 
ceive such images.” In some perplexity 
to find a better answer, he was forced 
to satisfy himself with saying, that 
Lenginus’s remerk was truth; but that, 
like certain truths of more importance, 
it required assent from faith, without 
the evidence of demonstration. I re- 


plied, that I had had the pleasure to be 


witness of its demonstration, in an in- 
stance that himself gave cause for.— 
His curiosity was raised, and I informed 
him, that at rending a new play, at 
L.ord Tytconnel’s, there was present a 
gentleman of rank and genius, who re- 
peated three lines of Pope’s, in compli- 
ment of the Earl of Oxford, printed 
before Parnell’s Poems. lL added, that 
this gentleman had been so generously 
warmed in repeating them, that he was 
the best example I had ever seen of all 
Longinus’s effect of the sublime im its 
most amiable force of energy. ob- 
served, that the gentleman told us *¢ he 
could never read those verses without 
rapture ; for that sentiments, such as 
those were, appeared to carry more of 
the god in them than the man, and he 
was never weary of admirmg them !"— 
Pope asked who this gentleman might 
be? 1 answered, it was the speaker of 
the House of Commons; and repaused, 
attentively, for the confession his grati- 
tude was brought in debt for. Bat 
he had so much unfeeling arrogance as 
to receive this honour (done in so no- 
ble and natural a manner) with a 
strained supercilious smile, and all he 
said upon it was: — ‘ The Speaker 
(Onslow) is a man remarkable for heat 
of passion, and such transports will be 
common to such tempers {” 





Richardson's Correipoiidents. 


is preparing another course of lec- 
tures, compiling an English gram- 
mar, and writing something on the 
manner of reading the liturgy, All 
this, together with instructing his 
boys, fully employs his time, so that 
he hardly ever allows himself a walk. 
For my part, I have taken up my re- 
sidence m the chimney corner, and 
should lose the use of my speech, if 
I did not find pretty constant employ- 
ment for my little ones, for I searee 
ever sce a morta! besides.” How pe- 
culiarly gratefulis it ‘to find the woman 
capable of engrossing theatres, and 
fascinating the gay and witty, thus 
contented in the practice of her ma- 
ternal duties, while resident in a cot- 
tage forty miles trom the Irish metro- 
polis! Who would not figure to him- 
self the ardent boy, destined to be 
the pride ot his country, both as a 
senator anda dramatist, catching his 
first enamoured glances of poetry and 
sentiment, from the elegant lessons of 
this fond and exemplary mother ! 

From this charming woman, to re- 
vert to LawritTia PILKINGTON, is a 
transition somewhat harsh and abrupt. 
Mrs. Pilkington, the friend of De- 
lany, the companion of Swift, is, un- 
fortunately, too often met with on 
our biographical records, as a woman 
at once mgenious and indolent ; be 
andabsurd; sentimental and depraved. 
Richardson compassionated her dis- 
tresses, though he censured. ber fail- 
ings ; and appears to have befriended 
her in every wandering where guilt 
had no share. On the credit of his 
recommendation, she opened a shop 
nearly opposite Buckmgham-street, 
in the strand, There she failed, and 
sought refuge in a miserable garret ; 
solitary, destitute, and all but hope- 
less. 

A curious advertisement explains 
the nature of her next enterprize :— 
«« At the sign of the Dove, in Great 
White Lion-street, near the Seven 
Dials, letters are written on any sub- 
ject (except the law) by Laetitia Pilk- 
ington, price one shilling. Also pe- 
titions drawn, at the same price.” 

Few persons could be better quali- 
fied for this novel employmer than 
herself. Her style was eloquent and 

ersuasive ; in fact, she had so long 
co in the habit of requesting fa- 
vours, that she had ascertained every 
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avenue to the springs of compassion. 
The scheme, however, proved abor- 
tive ; and she struggled, for a long 
time, with the accumulated .pangs: of 
sickness, poverty, and remorse. 

The contributions of her friends at 
length enabled her to return to Ire- 
land, where she arrived in time to 
wevent the second marriage of her 

usband, whom she publicly sued, 
and cast in the penalty of seventy 
pounds, | 

To find Cottey Cizser the corres- 
pondent of this unfortunate woman is 
matter of small surprise; but we 
cannot easily reconcile the intimacy 
which subsisted between this laureate 
and Riehardson, with the fastidious 
abhorrence testified by the latter 
writer for the conversation of Henry 
Fielding. Cibber certainly appears 
to high advantage in the correspond- 
ence. For wit and vivacity his letters 
are scarcely to be excelled. He ap- 
pears to have been a zealons admirer 
of Richardson's muse, aud inspected 
the sheets of “ Clarissa” as the work 
proceeded. 

The romantic ardor with.which he 
enters into the circumstances of the 
story, evinces the warmth of imagi- 
nation retained by the veteran drama- 
tist to the last throbs of existence.— 
The commendation of Cibber was 
the move estimable, as he was cer- 
tainly the man (in opposition to his 
life and conversation) who taught the 
English stage a purity of cheracter 
and sentiment; and who first render- 
ed the conjugal affection respectable 
in genteel comedy. The following 
sentiment as a writer, may somewhat 
mitigate his frailties as a man: “ Can 
“any one be a good moral writer, whe 
does not take up his pen in the cause 
ot virtue? I had rather have the fame 
that Richardson’s amiable zeal for it 
deserves, than be preferred as a poet 
to a Pope, or his Homer !” ; 

Warsurton, in his connection 
with our author, appears in his native 
cvlours,—pride, obstinacy, and aspe- 
rity. Pope and Warburton had form- 
ed a very indistinct idea of the powers 
of Richardson. It was at the instance 
of their persuasion that he undertook 
** the History of Pamela in High 
Life.” They suggested how many 
opportunities such a work would af- 
tord tur stigmatizing the follies and 
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vices of the fashionable world ;—but 
they forgot, that with the fashionable 
world their pupil was entirely unac- 
quainted. 

Warburton was so prone to hosti- 
lity, that even the mild and unoffend- 
ing Richardson could not avoid « sail- 
ing into the north of his displeasure.” 
In the second edition of ‘ Clarissa” 
the author inserted some critical re- 
marks on Pope’s assertion, that 

** Most women have no character at 

all.” 


A copy of this edition Richardson 

resented to Dr. Warburton's wife. 

‘he irascible churchman took an early 
opportunity to aftront the unsuspect- 
ing and moral novelist, coarsely ob- 
serving, “ that he had not only re- 
flected on fis friend Mr. Pope, but 
had the insol/ence to present the work 
to Mrs. Warburton.” 

Such anecdotes, however trifling, 
tend to elucidate characters too often 
disfigured by the malevolence or par- 
tiality of biography. As such, I con- 
sign my little selection to the indul- 
gence of your readers ; 

And am, Sir, 


Your’s, &c. 


I. N.B. 


EARLY USB OF SUGAR. 
To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 


SIR, 

I WAS happy to find,. (by your 
Magazine of last month) that the in- 
vestigation of the history of that deli- 
cious, and, at present necessary arti- 
cle, sugar, had engaged the attention 


Early Use of Sugar. 


it appears to have been chiefly em~ 
ployed by them for medicinal vir- 
tues. 

Ido not imagine that the Jewish 
nation were acquainted with this sub- 
stance in its concrete state: but the 
mention of sweet. cane by Isaiah, 
would Jead us to suppose that the 
sugar-cane either grew in Judea, or 
was brought thither from other coun- 
tries. This, I believe, is the only 
passage of Scripture in which mention 
is made of it. 

The Greeks, it is- probable, ac- 
quired their knowledge of this plant 
at the time of Alexander's suptdsion 
to the east ; as Nearchus, who follow- 
ed that prince to the Indiés, tells us, 
(as quoted by Strabo) that he there 
saw canes producing a sweet juice. 
Dioscorides likewise, writing on the 
subject of honey, mentions one rovt, 
which (he says) was procured from 
reeds which grew in India: this he 
speaks of as a concrete substance, very 
brittle, and to appearance like salt ; 
and this, he tells us, was called sac- 
charon, and he afterwards mentions 
its medicinal virtues. A great many 
of the latin authors, and among the 
rest Lucan, speak of a sweet juice, 
expressed fiom reeds growing in In- 
dia, But Pliny, it appears, was better 
acquainted with the subject, as he 
speaks of it as a substance, very 
sweet, called saccharum; one sort 
came from Arabia, he says, but the 
best from India. He describes it as 
a kind of white gum, which, when 
bitten by the teeth,is found to be very 
brittle. Aphrodiszeus also mentions 
the same, and appears to have been 


of so indefatigable a mind as that of very well acquainted with this article. 


Mr. Lysons. This subject, if not of Arrian mentions hone 


a very useful, is at least of a very 
curious nature; and, I think, deserves 
more attention than has hitherto been 
bestowed on it. Mr. Lysons, it ap- 
pears, attempts to prove that the use 
of sugar was not known to the an- 
cients; I have, however, great rea- 
son to believe, that not only the juice 
of the sugar cane, but sugar itself was 
used by ian, and likewise that the 
manner of boiling the syrup was well 
known. To illustrate this, I will 
transcribe a few. observations which I 
have long had by me, containing pas- 
sages, trom many authors, relating 
to this subject ; observing first, that 


y. procured 
from reeds, as an article of com- 
merce in the Red Sea: this he calls 
by the name of Zaxxap. These autho- 
rities, I think, are sutficient to prove 
that the ancients were acquainted 
with sugar. It appears that they 
knew net only whence it came, and 
fiom what it was procured, but also 
that they were well acquainted with 
its medicinal virtues*, which are even 
* Galen, I believe, includes this arti- 
cle amongst other medicines, under the 
names of Laxyzp and Laxxepov This 
author, however, I never read; and 
consequently know very little of him. 








Nelsoniana. 


nowacknowledged to be considerable. 
Ass tothe art-of sboiling the syrup 
soniye from. the cane, till it coagu- 
ates into the form of sugar as we at 
present have: it, they certainly were 
not entirely ignorant of it. Staiius, 
im’ Silo, alludes very plainly to this 
practice, as Stephanus, in his The- 
saurus, allows. This, then, is the 
whole of my knowledge on the sub- 
jest, though sufficient, I think, to 
prove my assertion. Yet some of 
your correspondents may be quali- 
fied to pursue the subject * much 
farther. It is most probable, that in 
some of the ancient authors of the 
east, (of whose language I have more 
than once had occasion to regret my 
ignorance) more intelligence is to be 
found. If any one in possession of 
such testimonies, would take up the 
subject, I have reason to believe that 
it would not displease the greatest 
part of your readers ; and, I am sure, 
would confer an obligation on 
Your humble Servant, 


NELSONIANA, 
(Continuc:’ from*page 234.) 
NELSON’S MEMORIAL. 

To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 
The Memonial of Sir Horativ Nelson, 

K..B. and a Rear-admiral in your 

‘Majesty’s Fleet. 

THAT, ‘during the present war, 
your memorialist has been in four ac- 





* May I beg leave to ask, if this sub- 


ject has evér been undertaken 
ane before Mr. Lysons? 
Vor V. ° 


by any 


‘ha 
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tions with the fleets of the enemys 
viz. on the 13th and 14th of March, 
1795; ow the 13th of July, 17953 
and on the 14th of February, 1797 ; 
in three actions in boats, employed in 
cutting out of harbours, in destroying 
vessels, and in taking three towns. 
Your memorialist bas also served on 
shore, with the army, four months, 
and commanded the batteries at the 
sieges of Bastia and Calvi: That dur- 
ing the war he has assisted at the 
capture of seven sail of the line, six 
frigates, four’ corvettes, and eleven 
privateers of different sizes, and taken 
and destroyed near fifty sail of mer- 
chant vessels; and your memorialist 
has actually been engaged against the 
enemy upwards of one hundred and 
twenty times, in which service your 
memorialist has lost his right eye and 
arm, and been severely wounded and 
bruised in his body; all of which 
services and wounds your memorialist 
most humbly submits to your Majes- 
ty’s most gracious consideration. 
Oct.1797. (Signed) Netson. 


ATTACK ON COPENHAGEN. 


His lordship personally attended to 
every preparatory measure; he saw 
the soundings accurately made under 
his own eye and observation, and the 
several buoys laid, which were to di- 
rect the passage of his fleet: the fa- 
tigue was excessive, and had nearly 
proved too grievous for his lordship’s 
delicate constitution, and infirm state 
of health ; his ardour and zeal, how- 
ever, enabled him to overcome every 
obstacle; and having arranged all 
these necessary preparatory measures, 
he-is said, with that truly christian 
spirit of devotion which marked ove 
action of his life, to have exclaimed, 
«« Thank God, for having enabled me 
to get through this difficult and fa- 
tiguing part of my duty, which has 
really worn me down, and is infi- 
nitely more grievous to me, than any . 
resistance I can experience from an 
enemy. 

He declared to Colonel Lindholm, 
aid-du-camp to the crown prince, 
who waited on him with a message 
respecting a flag of truce which he 
sent, that the French fought 
bravely, but that they could not have 
stood an hour the fight which the 
Danes maiatained ‘for four: —“« o 


Qq ° 
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have been (szid his lordship) in one 
hundred and five engagements, it 
the course of my life, but that ef to- 
day was the most terrible of all.” 

_ On ene of his visits to Copenhagen, 
Lord Nelsen inspected the naval aca- 
demy ;_ to which he, in a manner 
highly honourable to himself and to 
us, presented some gold medals of 
value, to be distributed among the 
most ski ful of the midshipmen. 

Lord Nelson spoke in raptures of 
the bravery of the Danes, and parti- 
cularly requested the prinee to intro- 
duce him to a very young offi 


~ 


ncer, 
whom he described as having per- 
formed wonders during the battle, 
by attacking his own ship immediate- 
ly under her lower guns. It proved 
to be the gallant young Villemois, a 
stripling of seventeen: the British 
hero embraced him with the enthu- 
siasm of a brother, and delicately 
hinted to the prince, that he ought 
to make him an admiral ;_ to which 
the prince very happily replied, “ If, 
my lord, 1 were to make all my brave 
officers admirals, I should have no 
gg or lieutenants in my service.” 
This heroic youth had volunteered 
the command of a praam, which is a 
sort of raft, carrying six small can- 
non and twenty-four men, who push- 
ed off from shore, and, in the fury of 
battle, placed themselves under the 
stern of Lord Nelson’s ship, which 
they most successfully attacked, in 
such a manner, that although they 
were below the reach of the stern- 
chasers, the British marines made 
terrible slaushter among them ; twen- 
ty of these gallant men fell by their 
bullets, but their young commander 
continued, knee deep in dead, at his 
ote until the truce was announced. 

Te has been honoured, as he most 
eminently deserved to be, with the 
eratetul remembrance of his country, 
and of his prince ; who, as a mark of 
Ris regard, presented Lim with a me- 
dallion comme:orative of his gallan- 
try, and has appointed him to the 
command of the yatch, in which he 
makes his annual visit to Holstein.— 
The issue of this contest was glorious 
and decisive ; could it be otherwise 
when its destinies were committed to 
a Nelson ? 

His affability prompted him to ex- 
amine, aud to applaud without fla‘- 
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tery, the diligence and ability of those, 
who had not as yet reached a suth- 
cient age to contribute towards the 
defence of their country. Viewing 
them with the eye of brotherly love, 
and wishing to fan the early rising 
flame of genius, he accompanied the 
praises he bestowed with presents, 
certainly rendered incalculably valua- 
ble, when the character of the donor 
was considered. 

‘Iwo or three anecdotes are related 
concerning him on this occasion, 
strongly indicative, as well of the 
state and strength of his mind, as of 
that wonderful enthusiasm which he 
at all times displayed in the service of 
his country. In his haste, he had 
quitted the St. George without being 
provided with that necessary and cus- 
tomary defence against the inclemen- 
cy of the weather, a boat cloak.— 
The circumstance was_ discovered 
soon after they left the ship, to which 
he refused to return; notwithstand- 
ing it was then night, the weather 
extremely cold, and it was foreseen 
that some hours must unavoidably 
pass ere he could reach the com- 
mander-in-chief: the master of one 
of the ships belonging to the squa- 
dron, who Pad been ordered to attend 
him, happened to be furnished with 
a great coat, which he in vain at- 
tempted pressing his lordship to 
make use of ; even his refusal did 
him honour, when the terms and te- 
nor of it are considered. His answer 
was neither that of a contemptuous 
arrogance, nor that of an assumed 
pride, urging a man to acts and words 
contrived for the purpose of acquiring 
celebrity : men possessing less minds 
have sometimes acted in this manner. 
The reply of Lord Nelson to his 
companion’s affectionate offer was in 
perfect unison with every other ac- 
tion of his life ,—** I thank you (said 
he) very much ; but to tell you the 
truth, my anxiety keeps me suffi- 
ciently warm for the present !” 

«© Think you (said his lordship pre- 
sently afterwards) the British fleet 
have quitted Bornholm? If it has, 
(added he, without waiting to have 
his question answered,) we must fol- 
low it te Carlscrona :” as though he 
had known instinctively the thoughts 
of his commander-in-chief, and the 
measures he would pursue. 
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Four days previous to his quitting 
the fleet, his lordship having received 
a commission from Dis majesty to in- 
vest Rear-admiral Graves with the 
military order of the Bath, performed 
that ceremony on _ boar 
George. 


His Majesty’s ship St. George, 
Kioge Bay, June 14. 

A chair was placed on the gratings 
of the sky-light, on the quartei-deck, 
with the royal standard suspended 
over it, shewing the king’s arms.— 
The chair was covered with the union 
flag; a guard was ranged on each 
side the quarter-deck, consisting of 
the marines, and a detachment of the 
rifle corps; and the captains of the 
fieet attended in their full-dress uni- 
forms. The royal standard was 
hoisted the moment of the proces- 
sion beginning, which took place in 
the following order : 

Lord Nelson came up the ladder 
in the forepart of the quarter-deck, 
and made three reverences to the 
throne , he then placed himseif on 
the right-hand side of it. Captain 
Parker, bearing the sword of state, 
being that which was presented to 
Lord Nelson by the captains of his 
Majesty’s fleet, who fought under his 
command at the battle of the Nile, 
followed Lord Nelson, and_ placed 
himself on his right side, a little in 
advance, making three reverences to 
the throne, and one to Lord Nelson. 
His lordship’s secretary, Mr. Wallis, 
then followed, bearing in his hand, 
on a satin cushion, the ensigns of 
the order, making similar reverences 
to the throne and to Lord Nelson. 
Captain Parker then read the Duke 
of Portland’s order to Lord Nelson; 
which ended, Rear-admiral Graves 
was introduced between Captains 
Hardy and Retalick, making three 
reverences to the throne, and one to 
Lord Nelson. The rear-admiiral then 
kneeled down, and Lord Nelson, in 
the name of his majesty, Jaid the 
sword on the shoulders of the rear- 
admiral; the knight elect then rose, 
and bending his body a little forward, 


Lord Nelson, with the assistance of 


Captains Hardy and Retalick, put 
the riband over the new knight's 
right shoulder, and placed the star on 
his left breast: Lord Nelson then 


the St.- 
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made a suitable speech on the occa- 
sion, which being finished, the pro- 
cession retired in the same manner it 
caine, except the new knight, who 
went first, making one reverence to 
Lord Nelson, and three to the throne. 

The moment the riband was put 

over Sir Thomas Graves’s shoulder, 
the signal being made_ preparative, 
the whol: fleet fired a salute of twen- 
ty-one guns; when the ceremony 
was finished, the standard was hauled 
down. 
_ ‘she troops and marines, on hoist- 
ing the standard, presented their 
arms, and the drums beat a march, 
the troops kept their arms presented 
during the ceremony, and on the 
standard being ‘war sp Minny a march 
was likewise beat. 

The following was the speech made 
by Lord Ne!son on the occasion : 

“* Sir Thomas Graves—Having ful- 
filled the commands of his majesty, 
in investing you with the ensigns of 
the most honourable and military 
order of the Bath, I cannot but ex- 
press how much I feel gratified that 
it should have fallen to my lot, to be 
directed to confer this justly merited 
honour, and special mark of royal 
favour upon you: for I cannot but 
reflect, that | was an eye-witness of 
your high merit and distinguished 
gallantry on the memorable 2d of 
April, and for which you are now so 
honourably rewarded. 

**T hope that these honours con- 
ferred upon you, will prove to the 
officers in the service, that a strict 
perseverance in the pursuit of glo- 
rious actions, and the imitation of 
your brave and laudable conduct, 
will ever ensure them the favours and 
rewards of our most gracious sove- 
reign, and the thanks and gratitude 
of our country.” 

His Jordship landed at Yarmouth, 
where he was received, if not with 
all the honours due to his great name 
and renown, with such as the ma- 
gistracy, the inhabitants, and the mi- 
itary, were capable of displaying, to 
evince their high respect and esteem. 
On this occasion too did his lordship, 
never relaxing for a single moment 
from those firm and genuine princi- 
ples of benevolence and humanity, 
which so indelibly marked his chay 
racter, again exhibit to the world « 
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fresh proof of both. His first occu- 
pation, after he reached the shore, 
was to visit the hospitals, which con- 
tained those unfortunate persons who 
had been wounded uncer his com- 
mand at the attack of Copenhagen. 


He inquired, with the attention of a 


parent and a friend, into the state of 
their health, their wants, and their 
situation ; and in all cases, where his 
advice, his interference, or his assist- 
ance, became necessary, his aid was 
afforded with the afiection of a true 
philanthropist, and with the tender- 
ness of a foster-parent. Previous to 
his quitting the town, the volunteer 
cavalry assembled, and insisted, as an 
humble token of their esteem, on 
escorting his lordship on his journey 


as far as Lowestoffe. 


ATTACK OFF BOULOGNE, AUG. 1800. 
} 


The toil and dangers attendant on 
the encounter itself being concluded, 


his lordship’s attention became, as it 


were, naturally directed to the care of 


those who had received wounds 
while fighting under his orders. Al- 
most immediately on his arrival a 
Deal, nay, the very first occupation 
in which he was engaged, was that 
of visiting the hospital; and it is 
needless to add, that this kind and 
cordial proot of affection, not only 
afforded the brave sutterers the most 
sensible consolation and pleasure, but 
that his all-penetrating eye, scrutiniz- 
ing every inconvenience under which 
they labeured, enabled him, where 
eircumstances would permit, to apply 
the best palliatives and remedies te- 
wards them. Several anecdotes are 
related of his conduct on this ocea- 
sion ; one of them in particular me- 
rits attention. On inquiring of one 
man, whom he recollected, what his 
ailment was, he learnt that he had 
lost an arm; Lord: Nelson told him 
never to mind that, for that he him- 
self had lost one also, and, perhaps, 
should shortly lose a leg; but tha 
they could never be lost in a better 
cause, than in the defence of their 
country. This had a wonderful effect 
on the seamen; several of them ex- 
claimed, that they only regretted their 
wounds, as they prevented them ac- 
companying him in another attack 
on their enemies. In fine, he treated 
each individual with all the affable 
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attention he could have done, had he 
been his intimate friend, or his rela- 
tive. After inquiring into their seve- 
ral cases, he left them, with the most 
cordial expressions of his wishes and 
confidence, that he should soon bring 
them good news, and find their health 
perfectly re-established. 

The preceding instances, and dis- 
play of a truly noble and generous 
mind, were by no means new in his 
lordship; as will appear by the an- 
nexed anecdotes relative to him, 
which are reported to have taken 
olace in the preceding year. During 
iis lordship’s visit at Salisbury, in the 
month of December 1800, he dis- 
covered a sailor among the crowd, 
before the council-house in that city, 
who proved to have been one of the 
persons who had fought under the 
orders of his lordship, at the battle of 
Aboukir: the recollection of a man, 
who had hazarded his life in company 
with himself, and had contributed 
thereby to the service and the glory 
of his country, connected with the 
idea of his having been one among 
the humble instruments of his own 
exaltation, attected him extremely ; 
he called to him, and, after most 
varmly expressing the satisfaction he 
should always feel, on meeting any 
person who had borne an active part 
in the transactions of that proud day, 
made him an handsome present, to 
which he added the most hearty wish 
for his future welfare and prosperity. 
Another man afterwards presented 
himself, who had experienced at the 
Helder Point, a similar misfortune of 
the loss of an arm, to that which had 
befallen his lordship off Teneriffe : 
no thought attached to the distinction 
of rank, appeared ever to have taken 
ossession of this brave man’s mind; 
o found himself, as to bodily injury, 
in a similar predicament with the 
poor individual he then beheld; his 
sympathy was awakened; and the 
only difference in their condition his 
benevolence allowed him to recollect, 
was, that of his own better fortune; a 
proof of which his fellow-sufterer im- 
mediately experienced, by the liberal 
token he gave him of his generous 
compassion for his misfortunes. The 


third anecdote is, if possible, much 
more interesting than either of the 
preceding: ik is a fact, though cers 
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sort of provision was easily obtained 
from the upper-table by those of the 


tainly a.very singular one, that he 
should next discover, amidst the huz- 
zaing multitude, a person who had 
attended him at the time he lost his 
arm, and had assisted at the amputa- 
tion: the noble admiral beckoned 
him up the stairs of the council-house 
and meeting him as he approache 
the room, took him by the hand, 
with a present in his own, with looks 
‘xpressive of the remembrance for 
the tender services he had experienced 
from him, on that melancholy occa- 
sion: as the man withdrew, he took 
from his bosom a piece of Jace, which 
he had torn from the sleeve of the 
amputated arm, declaring he would 
preserve it to his last breath, in me- 
mory of his late gallant commender, 
whom he should always deem it the 
honour of his life to have served.— 
Lord Nelson bade him farewell, with 
an emotion which no effort could 
stifle. 





(To be continued.) 


A concise History of the last Revel 
held in the Inner Temple on Feb. 2, 
1733, in the Presence of the Right 
Hon. Charles Lord Tuibot, then 
Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain. 

THE last revel in the Inner Tem- 
le, was held in honour of Mr. Tal- 
ot, when he took ‘leave of that 

house, of which he was a bencher, 

on having the great seal delivered to 
him. 

_ On the second day of February, 

in the year 1733, the Jord chancellor 

came into the Inner Temple hail, 
about two o'clock, preceded by the 
master of the revels (Mr. Wollaston), 
and followed by the master of the 
Temple (Dr. Sherlock), then Bishop 








of Bangor, and by the judges and 


serjeanits, who had been members of 
that house. There was a very elegant 
d r provided for them, and the 
Jord chancelior’s officers; but the 
barristers and students of the house 
had no other dinner got for them, than 
what is usual on all grand days; but 
each mess had a flask of claret, be- 
sides the common allowance of port 
and sack. Fourteen students waited 
at the bench-table, among whom was 
Mr. Talbot, the lord chancellor’s eld- 
est son; and, by their means, any 









rest. 
A large gallery was built over the 
ecreen, and was filled with ladies, 
who came, for the most part, 2 consi- 
derable time before the dinner began, 
and the music was placed in the hittle 
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pper end of the hall, 





“ . 
and playes dinner time. 
A ese, a rrr ws4 arye} ] the 
24S SOON aS GIMner was enaca, The 
play began, which was ‘* Love for 


¢ 
. . . 1 atl > om, 
Love,” with the farce of *¢ The De- 





\ actors, who per- 
fi rom the Haymarket 
il nmonly called sedans), 
ready dressed; and, as it was said, 
refused any gratuity for their trouble, 
looking wpen the honour of distin= 
guishing themselves on this occasion 








as sufficient. 

Afier the play, the lord chancellor, 
master of the temple, judges, and 
benchers, retired into their parliament 
chamber, and, in about half an hour 
afterwards, came into the hall agair, 
and a large ring was formed round 
the fire-place ; then the master of the 
revels, who went first, took the lord 
chancellor by the right hand; and 
he, with his left, took Mr. J. Page, 
who, joined to the other judges, ser- 
jeanis, and benchers, danced, or ra- 
ther walked, round about the coal- 





Jire*® according to the old ceremony, 


three times ; during which they were 
aided in the figure of the dance by 
Mr. George Cooke, the prothonotarv, 
then upwards of sixty years of age: 
and, all the time of the dance, a song, 
accompanied with music, was sung 
by one Toby Aston, dressed in a bar- 
gown, whose father had been for- 
inerly master of the plea-oflice, in 
the king’s bench. 

When this was over, the ladies 
came down from the gallery, went 
into the parliament-chamber, and 
stayed about a quarter of an hour, 
while the hali was putting in order ; 
then they. went into the hall, and 
danced a few minuets. Country- 
dances began about ten, and at twelve 





* These revels have been ridiculed by 
Dr. Donne in his Satires, by Prior in 
his Alma, and by Pope in his Dunciad : 
«‘ The judge to dance his brother ser- 

jeant calls.” 
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o'clock a very fine collation was pro- 
vided for the whole company, from 
which they returned to dancing, 
which they continued as long as they 
pleased ; and the whole day's enter- 
tainment was generally allowed to be 
very genteel and liberally conducted. 

The Prince of Wales encased the 
performance with his company part 
of the time: he came into the music 
gallery, incognito, about the middle 
of the play, and went away as soon 
as the farce of walking round the 
coal-fire was over. 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
SIR, 

PERMIT me, through the medium 
of your valuable and interesting mis- 
cellany, te address your Jearned cor- 
respondent Gaunt Notegore, on the 
tollowing subject ; and, as he dates 
from Oxtord, of which most probably 
he is a member, he may be able, 
perhaps, to give me the desired in- 
formation. It is—‘* In what year 
the annual prizes given by the chan- 
cellor of the university of Oxford, 
for the best poem and essay on a 
subject proposed by the vice-chan- 
cellor, commenced?” If he could, 
likewise, favour me with a list of the 
names of the successful candidates, 
together with the subjects proposed 
for each year, from their commence- 
ment to the present time, or even for 
any few years, he would confer an es- 
sential obligation on a 


April 2, 1806. CANTAB. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF THE AF- 
FAIRS OF THE POOR. 
(Continued from page 215.) 
Letter v1, 


For the Universal Mag. 
WHEN a nation of people, 
though otherwise flourishing and 
prosperous, are oppressed with a bur- 
den, which is rapidly increasing, and 


hath been nearly doubled within 
twenty years, it is, in the opinion of 
all those who think seriously on the 
subject, high time for the legislature to 
take this business under consideration. 

Those who have taken only a slight 
glance of an aifair of this magnitude, 
and they who have gleaned a little 
information from reading, are inclin- 
ing to think, that a trifling expedient 
may be sufficient to counteract all 
the errors and the corruptions which 
have been maturing nearly two cen- 
turies, in the system which hath been 
adopted for the management of the 
fund raised for the relief of the poor. 

Neither the statute of the forty- 
third year of the reign of Elizabeth, 
which is now considered venerable 
by its antiquity and its use, nor all 
the public ot local acts which have 
since been added as props to_that an- 
cient edifice, can either reform the 
Vicious manners of the poor, nor 
prevent the misapplication of the re- 
venue raised for their maintenance. 
We are now arrived at that pitch of 
shameless refinement, to require laws 
to enforce what is right, and to re- 
strain what is wrong, by pains or 
penalties to be inflicted on every ag- 
gressor, whether in a high or alow 
station. When men are left at liberty 
to dispose of the money raised by an 
assessment on a parish at their plea- 
sure, and without any active con- 
trouling power over them, can we be 
surprised that there should be so 
many, who are ready to reprobate 
every plan of reform ? 

As it is a question which hath been 
for some years agitated between the 
contending parties, whether work- 
houses, or the incorporation of pa- 
rishes and hundreds, con answered 
the purpose in easing the public bur- 
den, and it is still both affirmed and 
denied, I shal], in this letter, endea- 
vour to decide the controversy, by an 
appeal to tacts; which I shall exhibit 
in the following tables, and then 
draw the results trom them, 
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TABLE I. 


Containing the Number of the Families, and also of the Inhabitants, in the 
Incorporated Hundreds in the County of Suifolk, and of as many of the 
Hundreds, which are not incorporated, as have nearly an equal N umber 
of People. 





























Hundreds Incorporated. | Hundreds not Incorporated. 
, Number | Number Number | Number 
Names of Hundreds. | of of Names of Hundreds. of of 
Families.| Inhab. Families.| Inhab. 
Stow | 108r 5708 |Beberg 3944 18685 
Blything | 3432 | 18483 |Blackbourne 2198 | 10773 
Bosmer and Claydon | 1986 | 1c042 |Hartismere 2348 | 12133 
Mutford & Lolingland ; 1913 9409 |Hoxne 2487 | 13299 
Samford 1487 97457 |Luchfield 2347 8384 
Wangford 1987 | 10037 |Plomsgate 1710 8549 
Cosford 1615 7348 |Besbridge 2176 | 10894 
Colnies 619 2946 |'Thredling 638 2616 
Caulford 855 4300 © |'Thrimcoe 973 4982 
Loes 1992 9578 
Wilford 1048 5298 18821 | 90315 
1801s | 90606 








From this table it appears, that the thirteen incorporated hundreds contain 2z9r 
wore inhabitants, than the above nine hundreds, which are not incorporated, 





TABLE I. 


Containing the Sum raised in each Incorporated Hundred, in the Year end- 
ing the First of April, 1803; and also the medium Average of the Sums 
raised in 1783, 1784, and 1785, with the increased Difference. 




















The Money raised in/The Medium Ave-| 
each Hundred from A-jrage for the Years'The increased Dif- 
Names of Hundreds. jprilx, 1802, to April 1,'1783, 1784, and ference. 
1803. (1785. 
Ss. lL os. 6d Lb « € 
Cosford 4462 15 3 3187 6 9 1275 8 6§ 
Stow | 5973, 5 «14 2037 X11 3936 3 2% 
Blything _ 8772 8 74 3337 15 9 5434 12 10f 
Bosmere 5495 6 oF 2764 16 9 2660 10 of 
Carlford 2565 2 5% 1098 14 11 1546 7 6% 
Colnies 1867 9 1% 820 18 3 1046 10 10} 
Loes 5633 15 2 2723 8 4 2gi2 13 10 
Mutford & Lolingland 2456 5 of 1358 13 3 1097 IL of 
Samford 6483 2 1 2414 7 6 3768 14 7 
Wangford 5221 9 oF 201g 4 0 3208 5 O 
Wilford 2832 18 of 997 11 8 1835 7 «1 
51763 17. 7 | 22753 12 1 | 28722 5 6} 
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TABLE III. 


Similar.to the preceding one for the Hundreds not incorporated. * 
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“[Money raised in each} 
Hundred from Apr. 1,/The Medium Average 
Names of Hundreds.j1782, to April 1,for the Years 1783,)The increased Diffe« 
|r8° 4. | 1784, and 1785. | rence. 





. “hk 
8711 11 10% 
5045 14 
4985 8 
4478 1 
2935 17 
3108 9g 
5959 7 

919 13 
1934 12 


.” & € 
Bebergh 18°94 18 632 
Plackbourne 8923 14 4% 
Hartismere 11230 II 
Hoxne 10646 
Luchfield 
Plomsgate 
Bisbr ids e 
Thredling 
‘Thrimcoe 
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From the second and third tables it appears, that the hundreds not incorporated 
raised 26,4561. gs. 3d. in the ycar ending April 1, 1803, more than the incorporated 
hundreds. ‘Their medium average for the three years is 18,367]. 19s. red. more, and 
the increased difference 6,956]. 10s. 5d. above the incorporated hundreds. 


TABLE IV. 


Containing the Number of Paupers permanently relieved, both out of and 
in the Houses in the Incorporated Hundreds, with the Money expended 
for each, within the Year ending April 1, 1803. 





Number of [Number of ] 
Names of the Incorpo-)Poor in the}Poor out of/Money expended in|Money for relieving 
rated Hundreds. House. the House. each House. Out-pensioners. 











Cosford 220 156 £1463 19 0 £1744 5 
Stow 196 I 4510 Of 465 19 
Blything 300 296 5731 O 9% 369 4 
Claydon and Bosmere 212 sr 3214 14 24 100 2 
Carlford 102 II40 It 606 12 
Loes 161 231 2291 12 
Mutford & Lolingland 150 1257 18 
Samford 270 178 2333 15 
Wangford 25° 85 3581 10 
Wilford gt 173 1239 8 
Colneis 43 10o4O I 
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TABLE V. 


Containing the Number of Paupers permanently relieved, both out of and 
in the Houses in the Hundreds not incorporated, with the Money expended 
for each, within the Year ending April 1, 1803. 




















Number of |Number of | 
Hundreds not Incor- |Poor in the Poor out of|Money expended in Money for relieving 
porated. House. the House. each House. Out-pensioners. 
Bebe gh 406 1392 £4469 3 6 |£x1482 19 IF 
B.ackbourne 117 605 1204 2 3 0675 19 8} 
Ha. tismere 216 715 2468 7 8% 6842 10 1} 
Hoxne 298 660 3343 4 St 5521 3 OF 
Luckfield 83 310 809 7 I 3835 Ir 2 
Plomsgate 151 324 1843 6 10 2746 Oo I1f 
Risbridge 143 779 3085 xr 5k 7793 18 74 
Thrediing 53 138 567 14 7 892 11 I 
Thrimcoe 95 205 895 6 64 2794 19 10 
1542 5188 18685 14 44 | 48591 13 74 











From the fourth and fifth tables it appears, that the incorporated hundreds main- 
tained 523 paupers more in their houses than the hundreds not incorporated; and that 
the latter hid a majority of 3$72 out of their houses. + 

The baiance for maintaining the paupers in the houses is 9,125]. 1s. 2d. against the 
incorporated hundreds; but for the poor out of the houses, it is 40,842]. 11s. 14d. in 
their favour. 





TABLE VI. 


Containing the Amount of the Money raised both out of and in each of the 
Houses in the Hundreds incorporated, and not incorporated. 





























Hundreds Incorporated. — | Hundreds not Incorporated. 
[Money earned: Money earned 
Names. out of the Money earned Names. jout of the |Money earned 

House. | in the House. House. in the House. 
Cosford £583 15 9 ,Bebergh £93 19 11414553 11 14 
Stow £1716 7 389 12 g |Blackbourne | 53 9 29] 185 O fF 
Blything Hartismere | 154 2 11 361 1m 1¥ 
Claydonand Hoxne 140 2 34] 407 7 10% 
Bosmer , es © Luckfield! 26 17 10 
Caulford Plom-gate 2110 4 7212 9 
Loes 104 13 5 161 1x 14 Risbridge 1716 7 359 12 9 
Mutford & se ts 105, hredling 999 44 6 
Lolingland Thrimcoe 400 162 12 7} 
Samford 396 6 o 
Wangford 21219 9 sgt 18 103 | 2146 15 § 
Wilford 61 16 4 
Colncis 474 3 3} 

518 16 oO | 2368 16 94 








From this table it appears that the earnings of the poor out of the house are in favour 
of the hundreds not incorporated 731. 2s 10$d. and against them in the house 222]. rs. 41d. 
and the incorporated hundred, in the earnings have the advantage, to the amount of 
148]. 18s. 54d. 

Vor. V. Rr 
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Weare now prepared to answer the 
question which hath long been, and 
still is controverted; namely, whether 
houses built for the reception of the 
poor, tend to lessen the burden of 
expense to society. 

he Rev. Mr. Edgar, an inspector 
of the incorporated hundreds house 
for Bosmere and Ciaydon, says, “ lu 
my opinion, the institution ts a geod 
one, where gentlemen will attend to 
it, and prevent abuses creeping in. It 
is calcnlated to maintain the poor bet- 
ter, at less expense than can be done 
in separate parishes; and the children 
are ipstructed to make better servaiits, 
and better members of the commu- 
nity.” 

‘The overseers of the parish of Little 
Bealings, think themselves authorised 
to say, ‘ that from the long time 
Nacton-House hath been estabiished, 
that the poor belonging to this parish 
could be maintained, and employed 
more to their advantage, more to the 
advantage of the farmers, the inhabi- 
tants, and the public, for half the ex- 
pense they are in the houses; and 
they are satisfied and convinced, tha 
it would be the same through the 


whole hundred, if proper means were 


used. Farmers and  land-owners 
would soon find the advantage of fur- 
nishing their poor with cottages ; let- 
ting them have small parcels of land 
to grow potatoes, and in increasing 
and assisting their benefit societies ; 
taking their children into their houses 
as servants, in lieu of the said ap- 
prentices now allotted to them out of 
the house ; in short, the difference of 
them is so obvious to every person 
that contributes to the rates, that 
there is no question about it. As bar- 
racks are now wanted, and the poor 
in these houses few, at this pericd of 
the year, no pian would be so eligible 
as to sel] them to government tor that 
purpose ; and it should be observed, 
that there are five or six of these 
houses, siivate nearly in a line, upon 
the coast of Sutiolk, just off, or near 
turnpthe-roads, all furnished with 
bake oflices, boilers, mills, water- 
beds. aud rooms in some of them, 
taking the eating-rooms, work-rooms, 


and chapels, to hold two or three 
thousand men; and as bands are now 


og wanted, old and young, in 
eu of house kabour, the people out 
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of the house, would be of great use 
in the occupation of agriculture.” 

The controverted point is not, whe- 
ther the providing the poor with cot» 
tages and gardens rent free, and the 
assisting them in their benefit clubs, 
will ease the public burden, but whe- 
ther the maintaining them separately, 
or together, wilido it. I know that 
overseers in general are hostile to the 
system of having inspectors and guar- 
dians to superintend the management 
of the affiirs of the poor; for if the 
do their duty, it is preventing all 
feasting, and trafficking, and cutting 
up peculation by the root ; but as the 
question between the inspector and 
the overseer, is now at issue, the ap- 
peal noust be te facts. 

By turning to the first table, it will 
be seen that the population is in fa- 
vour of the incorporated hundreds, 
291 persons. The other hundred and 
districts, which are not there men- 
tioned, are omitted, to have the num- 
ber of souls on each side, as nearly 
equal as possible, that there might 
not be any thing said in regard of po- 
pulation, unless local circumstances 
should be pleaded, which cannot be 
attended to in a general inquiry. 

It may be seen in the foregoing 
tables, 3 and 4, that the nine hun- 
dreds not incorporated, raised in the 
year ending the Ist of April, 1805, 
26,4801. gs. 3d. more than the incor- 
porated hundreds, Their medium 
average, as there mentioned, exceeded 
by no less sum than 18,3671. 19s. 10d. 
and their increased difference, by 
69561. 10s. 5d. ‘This does not repre- 
sent a very favourable picture for the 
encouragement of the inspectors of 
the houses of industry, to offer them 
for sale. They had, for many years, 
a considerable sum to pay for interest, 
and in several of them their rate re- 
mained the same, and the major part, 
if not all the hundreds, have liqui- 
dated their original debt. Although 
Biything borrowed 12.000].; Cosford 
80001. ; Wangtord 3500).; Samford 
82001].; Bosmere and Claydon 72941.; 
Stow 12,190l.; Colneis, and Carl- 
ford 4800).; Mutford, and Loling- 
Jand 6500). ; and Loes, and Wilford 
y200].; yei, when the last returns 
were mace to parliament, the medium 
average of their assessment for the re- 
lief of the poor, was fitteen pence in 
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the pound below the hundreds not 
incorporated. 

But I may advance one step further, 
and shew that the opinion of the over- 
seer of Little Bealings, will be found 
erroneous, when applied generally ; 
and he deceived himself by confining 
his observations to a house, where, 
by some unaccountable mismanage- 
ment, they let their paupers remain 
idle the whole year, for they did not 
return any thing produced by their 
labour. 

The fourth and fifth tables will 
shew us the number of permanent 
poor; and the incorporated hundreds 
received 523 more paupers into their 
houses than the “ae nine not 
incorporated; and it cost them 13). 
gs. 44d. each person for the year, 
for the maintenance of the whole 
number of in-pvor, while the detach- 
ed parochial houses supported their 
poor for 12]. 3s. 44d. each person, 
and 11. 6s. under the others, by which 
they gained an advantage of 20811]. 10s. 
and this is one strong proof that the 
united hundreds are departing from 
their original ceconomical system. 

By examining the columns for the 
numbers, and expenses for the out- 
poor, we shall find our picture ob- 
scured by avery black shade. Here 
it will be found that the detached 
hundreds have a majority of 3873 pau- 
pers upon their list, and their whole 
number of permanent out-poor cost 
them 31. gs. 3d. each person; and 
the whole amount will be 17,9211. 
15s. 8d. more than in those hundreds 
where the management is considered 
so faulty. 

If the advantage they gained in 
their houses be deducted from the 
last mentioned sums, there wiil re- 
main a balance of 15,240]. 5s. 8d. 
against them ; and is this the system 
for which parochial houses are to be 
sold for barracks. — ** Tell not this in 
Gath ; neither publish it in the streets 
of Askelon.” 

If we next examine the advantage 
which is to be made of the labour of 
the poor, either within, or out of their 
houses, we shall see but little ericou- 
ragement for changing the present 
mode of Saeneeting: 

In the sixth table, the detached 
hundreds had a balance of 731. 2s. 10d. 
tor the labour of their pour within 
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their houses, in their favour; . and 
122]. 1s. 24d. against them, for la- 
bour out of their houses, and the ba- 
lance is against them, when, ‘from 
what hath been advanced, a very dif- 
ferent result might have been ex- 
pected. ; 

Is it not strange that any person 
could suppose the earnings of a few 
decrepit paupers could be of any 
considerable advantage in agriculture, 
orto the public, when the medium 
average of the profits of their labour, 
both without, and within their de- 
tached houses, amounted to no more 
than 11. 15s. O§d. for each person for 
the year? 

Can any unprejudiced person re- 
quire a stronger proof of the impolicy 
of adopting the system, of giving per- 
manent relief to out-pensioners, to 
ease the public burthen ? or of what 
will be the consequence to the king- 
dom, if ever such a plan should pass 
into alaw?) The results which are 
deducible from the foregoing tables, 
plainly shew, that the having a long 
jist of permanent out-pensioners, Is a 
blundering system, notwithstanding 
it issupported by men of reputation, 
and by the high-toned authority ot a 
Monthly Reviewer. There are in- 
stances, in which compassion may 
yield to policy; when an aged per- 
son, worn out with labour, craves a 
small pittance to help him down to 
the grave. In all cases where a pau- 
per is to receive a permanent, or even 
occasional relief, the reason of their 
being first considered as proper ob- 
jects, their age, where they live, and 
every particular ought to be register- 
ed; that inquiries may be frequently 
made after them, to prevent imposi- 
tions, which may be easily discovered 
in a long pension list. Where this 
plan is not adopted, many will pro- 
cure relief by the solicitation of friends, 
and they will be continued by interest, 
when they are ashamed it should be 
known that they receive a contribu- 
tion from the public. As this is not 
an uncommon case, it is high time, 
that the expenditure of the money, 
raised, for the relief of the indigent 
poor, should be seriously examined, 
and every abuse corrected, under such 
penalties as the wisdom of the le- 
gislature may judge expedient to 
enact. 

Rr2 
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forget that heroism of sentiment 
which is inspired by the page of fic- 
tion. No pen can ascertain the va- 
lue to societ y of such an exalted en- 


HINTS TOWARD A JUST TASTE IN 
NOVEL READING. 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 


SIR 

NO work obtains more general at- 
tention than the novel. The learned, 
the illiterate, the gay, the = ; 
all fly for relaxation, or employment, 
to this attractive species of composi- 
tion. The glowing page of fancy 
calls forth the early aspirations of ge- 
nius: while tracing the mazes of pas- 
toral fiction, Milton first felt that be 
was a poet. Many hours of Sterne’s 
youth were devoted to the same pur- 
suit. Rosseau was indebted to a ju- 
venile attachment to romance, for 
that sublime warmth of feeling which 
scattered irresistible beauties over ail 
his productions. 

ertain classes of persons condemn 
novels, im foto, as the insidious ad- 
versaries of public virtue, and of pri- 
vate morality. The fallacy of this 
opinion must be evident to the un- 

rejudiced. It would be difficult, I 
Cakese, to find one English novel 
which does not endeavour to exhibit, 
in its catastrephe, the beauty of vir- 
tue, and the deformity of vice. How 
then is morality injured by these pro- 
ductions ? The page of romance may 
contain sometimes a description too 
florid, or a sentiment of dubious ten- 
dency, but is it not unjust to con- 
demn the whole for the errors of a 
few? The stage is not denied to be 
of public utility, because a drama is 
sometimes disgraced by Hcentious pas- 
sages. 

Waving amore serious examina- 
tion of the question, it appears likely 
that the innocent and unsuspecting 
may reap much benefit from a judi- 
cious display of artful and vicious cha- 
racters. The youthful no longer re- 
main entire strangers to the world ; 
they learn to detect the wiles of flat- 
tery, and to distinguish the formal 
smile of dissimulation, from the open 
address of candour and sincerity. 

Too arduous a study of these com- 
positions, it is argued, is apt to relax 
the tones of the mind, and excite the 
sensibility to a dangerous and unpro- 
fitable degree. This, perhaps, may 
be averred with justice ; but still it is 
only too arduous a study that involves 
these probabilities. Aud let us not 


thusiasm of honour, as is likely to be 
taught by the trying situations of ro- 
mance. Self denial, generosity, pa- 
triotism, friendship, are some tew of 
the virtues attendaut on enthusiasm 
like this. 

Perhaps, it is not one of the least 
merits of the novel, that by contem- 
plating the portraiture ot excessive 
sorrows, the afflicted are led to sus- 
tain such as are moderate with pati- 
ence and fortitude. 

Thongh the moral tendency of ro- 
mance may be disputed, its powers 
of pleasing are unquestionable. It is 
my object in this little essay, to throw 
out some few critical hints, towards 
the forming of a just taste in this 
class of literature I submit my 
thoughts on the subject, without for- 
mality, inmethodicaily as they occar, 
and request the indulgence of the 
reader, for any mistaken opinions, 
which might be unpardonable in the 
austerity of more dogmatic criticism. 

The work understood by the term 
novel, is an introduction of recent 
date to the polite liierature of this 
country. A translation, or rather pa- 
raphrase, of some few of the wild ro- 
mances of ltaly and Spain, excited a 
taste, in the earlier ages of our let- 
ters, for tales of chivalry, heroic love, 
and magical persecution. Between 
tables of this cast, and the licentious 
productions encouraged towards the 
laticr end of the seventeenth century, 
there appears no intermediate step. 
The scandalous works in vogue when 
Addison meditated a reform in the 
belles-lettres of his country, consisted 
chiefly in loose descriptions of the 
maiuers of a depraved age, and coarse 
satires on the real or pretended m- 
trigues of public characters. These 
lampoons were inevitably excluded 
from the perusal of the delicate ; and 
at that great era of letters, the ap- 
pearance of the spectators, plays and 
0etry, seem to have occupied the 
10urs nNoW so universally dedicated to 
romantic novels. 

Addison and Steele gave the hint of 
reform, but no writer thoroughly pro- 
fited by it till the time of Richardson, 
This chaste and agreeable writer first 
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joined a delineation of the finer do- 
mestic manners to a development ot 
the vatied passions of the human 
breast. Fieldin kindled his torch at 
the flame of Richardson ; but too far 
conscious of his own powers, to be- 
come an imitator, he struck out a 
new and bold path in his first essay. 
A history of romance, from the date 
of these writers to the present time, 
would be an entertaining task: suf- 
fice it here to observe, that, with the 
exception of those written by Sterne, 
Smollett, and Walpole, nearly all our 
novels, till the introduction of the 
German school and its horrors, may 
Be safely pronounced the legitimate 
oftspring of Tom Jones, and Clarissa 
Harlowe. 

Walpole’s Castle of Otranto paved 
the way for the German school of 
novelists. In this school, the terri- 
ble graces are studied with gloomy 
enthusiasm. Like the pencil of Fu- 
seli, the pen of the German in vain 
Strives to delineate the softer charms 
of sensibility. The fancy is perpe- 
tually distended on the rack of alarm. 
Studious of aggravation, the writer 
makes an agony of every throb, and 
“ imagines new worlds’—but with- 
out having had ability to exhaust ‘‘ the 
old.” Like the horrors of a summer's 
tempest, the terrific visions of the 
Germans have delighted only from 
their novelty. Itis the duty of the 
writer to recal the taste of the public 
to the possibilities of real lite; to 
prevent an ignis fatuus of meretricious 
Fre trom supplanting entirely 
the steady light of nature and sim- 
plicity. 

The age, it is said, would not to- 
lerate a story designed with simplicity 
and coloured in the vivid, but sober 
hues of truth. I confess that I would 
rather believe our authors want ei- 
ther the ability, or inclination to try 
the experiment. The wandering ap- 
petite grows speedily disgusted with 
€xtravagancies, and returns with fresh 
zest to temsperance and nature. Lon 
after the glittering pageantry, Pas 
dismal phantasmagoria, of the Wal- 
av school are no more, Cecilia and 
‘velina’ will be read, admired, and 
2s ape 

n order to render nature effective, 
let.us call art to dur assistance. “Few 


adventurers seem to have paid less 


‘determinate course of 
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attention to the qualities of their un- 
dertaking, than the writers of novels. 
Method in narration they disdain, or 
never heard of. The world tells them 
an abundance of incidents is necessa- 
ry; and so itis; but acting on this 
maxim, without consideration or 
judgment, they produce a crowd of 
circumstances, vivid, but uncon- 
nected. 

The novel is termed a species of 
comic epopee, or epic. Why, then, 
are not hints gathered from rules in 
epic or dramatic composition for its 
gas sco ry ? 

do not say that, as in the case of 
tragedy ‘or epic, the novel should in- 
variably consist of one important and 
dignified action. But still there should 
be one strong leading feature, one 
successive 
events, woven with a sufficient adhe- 
rence to dramatic rules, to produce 
beginning, middie, and end. To 
this great chain of circumstances, va- 
rious subordinate occurrences may be 
linked, but all tending to advance 
and elucidate the main action, and 
therefore all connected, in however 
remote a degree, with the catas- 
trophe. 

An underplot may be essential, as 
it enlivens the narrative, and admits 
of a display of satire in the delinea- 
tion of a variety of characters. But 
this secondary scheme of action must 
be carefully kept subservient to the 
main plot of the piece; and the cha- 
racters studiously depicted in tamer 
and less interesting colours. 

All episodical matter must be a- 
voided, since episode in prose narra~ 
tive, like the Jong parenthesis in rhe- 
toric, suspends the interest and con- 
fuses the attention. 

The first romance ever written in 
the English language, with due at- 
tention ‘to dramatic rules, was the 
Castle of Otranto. The noble author 
did indeed carry his respect for art so 
far, that he divided his narrative into 
five books, in imitation of the five 
acts of tragedy. In the first book 
the reader is let into the desiga, and 
introduced to the principal characters ; 
in the second, the interests of the 
main action sucgessfully advance ; 
the third produces obstacles and per- 
plexities ; in the fourth and fifth, cir- 
cumstances move to a climax, and 
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events, perpetually approaching, yet 
perpetually doubtful, produce the ca- 
tastrophe. Thus, his incidents arise 
in systematic progression, while no 
superfluous character nor occurrence 
is admitted. 

The scheme of this beautiful little 
work will form a desirable study for 
the novelist. Though he may not, 
with the strictness of Lord Orford, 
divide his performance into five legi- 
timate acts, yet he may imitate that 
author in his judicious attention to 
the dramatic mode of arranging inci- 
dents, so as to interest the passions of 
the auditor, in a certain and forcible 
way. ‘Till our writers will condes- 
cend to derive assistance from such 
salutary rules, as an examination of 
the principles of nature suggests, 
their attempts will at best resemble 
the crude and confused performance 
of the painter, who, on being inter- 
r guted as to the subject of a piece on 
which he was employed, replied, 
** He really could not tell en it 
would be, till he had proceeded fur- 
ther on his task !” 

All who have written on the na- 
ture of the epic, mark the strong dif- 
ference between the admirable and 
the surprizing, and theextravagant and 
improbable. This distinction must 
ever be present to the novelist. A 
short attention to the principal scenes 
in the great drama of human life, 
will easily furnish him with events 
sutticiently pointed for his fable, 
without resorting to chimeras, unsa- 
tisfactory because incomprehensible. 
Alas! little observation is necessary 
to shew us, in each passing hour, 


«*« How many shake 

With all the fiercer tortures of the 
mind, 

Unbounded passion, madness, guilt 
remorse 5; 

Whence tumbling headlong from the 
height of life, 

They furnish matter for the tragic 
muse.” 


As to the catastrophe of the tale, 
the various humours of the readers 
will prefer different kinds. The pen- 
sive and saturnine love to mourn over 
a solemn and awful termination, 
while the gay and ardent know no 
joy but in a successful and happy 


conclusion. So far, different works © 


may laudably gratify different tem- 
pers; but the indiscriminate slaughter: 
to be met with in certain modern ro 
mances is disgusting and erroneous. 
The dispensations of fate should be 
never usurped without some grand 
moral necessity. No drop of human 
blood should be even poetically shed, 
without the victim departs in circum- 
stances productive of a useful lesson 
to his survivors. Upon such sacri- 
fices, 


** The gods themselves throw in- 
cense |” 


And the mind is likely to imbibe a 
beneficial sentiment, while shudder- 
ing over the pictured wreck of human, 
prosperity. 

Strict attention must be paid to the 
preservation of character. ‘The writer 
must be carefui to distinguish be- 
tween accidental eccentricity, and a 
general tenor of probable conduct.— 
Archimedes, when a soldier, in the 
sacking of Syracuse, put a sword to 
his throat, exclaimed, ‘‘ Hold one 
moment, and my demonstration will 
be completed!" but it would be 
highly improper, on the authority of 
this anecdote, to describe every ma- 
thematician as a_ being absorbed in 
study to the exclusion of even pre- 
cautions towards self-preservation.— 
Still, from popular anecdotes of the 
behaviour of great men in peculiar 
situations, we may gather hints as to 
the mode of conduct natural to ex- 
traordinary minds under those un- 
usual circumstances in which the poet 
may chuse to place them. Thus, 
when Zimmerman attended Frederic 
the Great of Prussia, during his last 
illness, in order to console the suffer- 
ing monarch by a review of his splen- 
did achievements, he told him— 
*« that, like the sun to a world of 
gicws and obscurity, he had always 

iftused light around his footsteps.” — 
** For all that (replied the great Fre- 
deric), I never was any thing but a 

oor mortal.”—By this little story we 
earn, that in the man possessing an 
inherent sublimity of sentiment, and 
a cultivated self-dependance of intel- 
lect, commendation excites neither 
dittidence nor presumption. A less 
exalted character would have blushed 
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and termed et om complimentary, 


or have proved it flattery, by giving 
way to the suggestions of vanity *. | 

Bow novels make their Dramatis 
Persone speak like ‘‘ people of this 
world.” Not that it may be advisable 
for the writer to adhere too closely to 
a delineation of the common modes 
of conversation. On the stage, we 
know that a more impressive style of 
delivery is requisite than would be 
perfectly natural to the occasion ; the 
painter dresses his bands of gypsies, 
and rusiic figures, in selected plaits ; 
and the novelist may be wel] permit- 
ted to add somewhat ot the graces of 
oratory to his impassioned dialogue, 
and to disten? into a broader grin the 
mirth of his comic characters. But 
still let the writer 
«Think not so much where shining 

thoughts to place, 
As what a man would say in such a 
case.” 
Mrs. Barry, one of the most feeling 
ot actresses, is reported to have passec 
over without animation the rhetorical 
figures of Otway, but never to have 
pronounced the short, simple, natural 
sentence 
** Ah! poor Castalio!” 


without tears. 
Addison has pointed out the pecu- 
liar beauty of Lear’s exclamation, 


“*‘ Unbutton me this button, here !” 


By this unstudied expression we per- 
ceive all the struggling passions that 
agitate thé ancient monarch’s breast, 
even to suffocation. There is room 
left for the fancy to work : sympathy 
is not diverted from its object: and 
the auditor's tears proclaim the pathos 
and judgment of the poet. 

The writer who takes nature for his 
guide, will scarcely need to be re- 
minded, that the ornaments of dic- 
tion are to be reserved for the weaker 





* It is no less true than curious, that 
the ladics, to whose efforts in polite 
literature we are indebted for some very 
pleasing novels, have shewn a superior 
knowledge in the heart and inclinations 
of the masculine sex, while the emo- 
tions of the female bosom have been 
sedulously described by Fielding, Rich- 
ardson, ane others—who could ascer- 
tain tie culy by iutultion. 
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parts of his narrative, and that the 
most important scenes, if judicious] 

designed, will adorn and digaify 
themselves. Nothing can be more 
ridiculous than the polished sentences, 
and phrases of fastidious delicacy, 
often put into the mouth of affliction. 
Distress may be garrulous, but, I 
believe it is seldom found eloquent, 
except in a simplicity of expression 
that flies from heart to heart—merely 
because it is unstudied. That violent 
passion should never possess that ele- 
gance that is the effect of labour, 
may be learned from Virgil. Cer- 
tain critics have discovered, in the 
abundance of their erudition, that in 
the words 


Fiducia cessit quo tibi diva mei, 


there is an inversion of grammatical 
construction. A circumstance they 
excuse as an assumption of poetical 
license. St. Pierre, with more learn- 
ing in the great book of nature, ob- 
serves, ‘* that these critics were not 
aware that the irregularity of Vulcan’s 
diction proceeded from the tumult of 

assion into which his love for Venus 
or plunged him; and that Virgil 
designedly represents him, not only 
as transgressing against the rules of 
grammar, but against the laws even 
ot common sense.” ; 

It may be further remarked, that 
in the two verses terminating 





si cura fuisset, 
armare fuisset. 





the same word is twice repeated, 
though the repetition destroys that 
chaste elegance of style of which Vir- 
gil was so tenacious, when the de- 
scription of passionate emotions did 
not render elegance improper. 

It may be almost unnecessary to 
remind the writer, that a marked and 
strenuous opposition of character is 
necessary to impress the sentiments 
of the more exemplary person on the 
feelings of the reader. On a judicious 
exercise of contrast, indeed, the chief 
power of poetry will be found to de- 
pend. 

Mystery is the fashion of modern 
romance, and, skilfully wielded, may 
be a weapon of considerable force. 
While it awakens the passions ot the 
tame, it may dissipate the casual 
sloth of the ingenious. But too uni- 
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form an adoption of this Rit is dis- 
honourable to talent:—It appears’that 
the writer may ¢all in’the afd of? this 
auxiliary, inthe $ame degtee*as “per- 
. plexity .is studied ‘inthe tasteful ar- 
rangement of Park scenery.—1 here, 
the tufts of wood]and are so disposed 
as now to hide the grand object of the 


~ domain, now t¢ disclose it in a diffe- 


rent point ‘of prospect from that in 
“ which it‘is'to be ultimately apptoach- 
ed. Still the artist preserves method 
in his deceptions; and avoids, with 
disdain, the childish mtricacies of the 
artificial labyrinth,— Like him, let 
the novelist at one time conceal, at 
another half-disclose, the tendency of 
the events he is combining, so as to 
False Curiosity and mislead anticipa- 
tion; but let there be a system in 
this Conduct, at once, perspicuots 
and determinate; and such there 
‘cannot fail. to be, if he remember 
that nature, in her greatest wonders, 
exhibits no effect without revealing 
_ is cause in the same page of her 


- * Operations. 


A small portion of judgment would 
appear sufficient to guard the writer 
from entering into a minute detail of 
trivial and extraneous circumstances. 
Yet we have seen Richardson, after 
the eclaircissement of Sir Charles 
.Grandison, swell a volume with an 
account of chairs, tables, and curious 
cabinets—interesting to few besides 

‘ upholsterers. On this head, the no- 
velist Should keep in mind the ascend- 
arsy of the Italian over the Dutch 
and Venetian schools of painting. 

‘The Dutch artist prides himself on 
a copy of nature so close and circum- 
speet, that the very dirt on the path 
is introduced, splashing the boots of 
the passenger; the Italian, with no- 
ble zeal and accurate taste, embraces 


_.2natare in her more sublime and ele- 
>. gant spoints. 


Equally faithful with 
his rival in. copying natural appear- 


“antes, he’selects and combines. care- 


fulto represent his great original 
only in pleasing and judicious atti- 
tudes. 

To pourtray, in genuine colours, 
those depraved women who shame 
the defieacy of their sex, is rather to 


““diseust than improve. The ‘corrupt 


“features of female profligacy should 
alone be delineated in the instance 
of those women who seek an excuse 


“fashion, and sceptical, 


for their vices in the. sanction, of 

hion,. : ical, oF, pequdo- 
philosophical, doctrines *. It is the 

evince of the, novel-writer, to, ex- 

ibit a standard of.fermale excellence 
and tenderness. If he can discover 
no mode] in; the.circle of his acquaint- 
ance, he must pursue the method of 
Zeuxis, who selected five of the most 
lovely women of Agrigentum, when 
he. meditated his picture of Juno, 
and combined the perfections of his 


-goddess from the respective merits of 


each fair exemplar. eke gt 
The sordid manners of certain 
classes of citizens have been Jong 
considered as an eligible, abject of 
satire. In this respect our noveélists 
have . imitated. the dramatists ; who 
seem, from. the time of Shakspeare 
till the middle of the last century, to 
have possessed a uniform and. jnvete- 
rate antipathy towards the court, of 
aldermen. The strong dislike; of the 
stage manifested by .the citizens, 
appears. to, have stimulated this ani- 
mosity in the breasts of the satirists. 
It might. be difficult perhaps now to 
ascertain the majority in tie play- 
houses, bétween those, from the 
right, and those. from, the gerong, 
side of Temple Bar ;,.,and With the 
cause the effect has ceased. The 
author of the satirical novel, like the 
dramatist, should ‘ reform this _all- 
together.” —Or, if his muse will im- 
os him to the Paciclian Streams of 
‘hames-street and Cheapside, ~ let 
him no longer depict the citizen as 
the Mr. Briggs, of Cecilia, for, in 
fact, this character. has ceased to ex- 
ist, or is become so singular, that’ the 
similitude of.. the ortraiture is no 
longer recognised ; but level his éffu- 
sions at the ridiculoys,assumptions of 
retailers of Florencg,oil and worsted 
night-caps.. The rout of a deputy’s 
wife, the. tinsel splendor of her 
country villa, and the folly of her 
morning exeursions to the Park and 
Bond-street, are now the objects of 
satirical animadyersion, not her igno- 
rance of modern 1ianners, and, yearly 





* Certain modern, publications — bid 
fair to render, this no _upcommon cha- 
racter, if the fallacy of their sentiments 
be not exposed with temper and good- 
sense, 
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adventures in the two-shilling gallery 
at Drury-lane. ; 

The historical romance is a species 
of composition often very entertain- 
ing, but more frequently tedious and 
oitensive. There 1s something ona 
liatly pleasing in the idea of being 
cried. back to days of deep interest 
in the records of haimai nature, and 
to personages with whom the mind 
has sympathized in its earliest excur- 
sions. But the undertaking requires 
considerable judgment and delicacy. 
The characters of the actors should 
be preserved with inviolable fidelity, 
cr the delusion ceases; the truth of 
received facts should not be infringed 
en, or the opinions of the incautious 
may be perverted. Above all, the 
manners of the period must be at- 
tended to. Unless the writer join 
the researches of the antiquarian to 
the fancy of the poet, he must never 
exercise his pen on this theme. Even 
to the historical novel, regularity of 
design is necessary; as an historical 
play selects certain marked incidents 
in the life of its hero, instead of at- 
tempting to narrate the whole course 
of his actions. 

On an attention to the rules of the 
drama, it must be repeated, the 
charms of the novel will in a great 
measure depend. To speak poetically 
ona poetical subject, the powers of 
the writer who disdains the use of 
art in the design and conduct of his 
story, will resemble a body of water 
dispersed over a wide and sterile 
plain vapour and stagnation 
are the only consequences; while the 
author who profits by system and re- 
guiarity, may be compared to the 
stream, restrained by salutary banks, 
which flows with an accumulated 
force, triumphant over every obsta- 
cle that accident may interpose. 

ARISTOTLE’S ART OF POETRY, 

ABRIDGED, WITH NOTES. 
Part I].—Cuar. 12. 





After having explained the parts 
which constitute the form and: qua- 
lity of a tragedy, I proceed to men- 
tion those which constitute the quan- 
tity —The first, namely, the prologue, 
is that part of the drama, which pre- 
ceeds the chorus. The episode inter- 
venes between the songs of the cho- 

Vor. V. - 


rus*, The exode follows the chorus-f. 

The parodos is the first discourse of 

the chorus ¢. The commoi (xe#2|]), 

are the lamentations which the cho- 

rus and actors make together. 
CHAPTER 13. 

After having explained all the parts 
of tragedy, order requires that we 
shoul’ treat of those things which a 
poet ought to follow, or avoid, in the 
composition of a subject. Since tra- 
gedy onght to excite pity or terror, it 
1S a@ necessary consequence, that we 
ought not to make an honest man fall 
reed 7 gf into adversity; for, 
instead of the proper passions, that 
would excite a horror §. Neither in 
a tragica] piece ought we to represent 
the actions of a very wicked man ;— 
for, by such a representation, neither 
pity or fear will be excited—the for- 
mer is produced by the miseries of 
those who suffer undeservedly, and 
the latter by the misfortunes of those 
who are like ourselves J. There re- 





* In its original, tragedy was nothing 
but a chorus, without actors; after- 
wards two actors were added, to give 
time to the chorus to rest ; and all that 
additional part, which was performed 
between the songs of the chorus, wae 
called episode.’ 

+ Mons. Dacier understands by the 
exode, the unravelling and catastrophe 
of the plot. 

t The first song of the chorus after 
the prologue. 

il The word is taken from the ges- 
tures they used on such occasions :—its 
derivation is from xerroua:. We may 
observe, with respect to the chorus, 
that although it was introduced in the 
ancient comedy, yet, when its excessive 
licence was suppressed by law, the 
chorus altogether was silenced. 


lex est accepta, chorusque 
la aD . . . . . 
Turpiter obticuit, sublato jure nocendi. 


§ For, as Dr. Blair observes,—** Pain 
is es of being so much heightened 
by the representation of incidents ex- 
tremely direful, as to shock our feel- 
ings, and to render us. averse either to 
the reading of such tragedies, or to the 
beholding of them upon the stage.” 

“| Mr. Burke, speaking of the effects 
of sympathy occasioned by the distresses 
of an, observes, that the prosperity 
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mains then only him who is neither 
eminent for virtue or abominable for fre 
his vices, who can form the subject of fortunes of private families ; where- 


atragedy. The poet musi select from 
among those who are of high rank, 
some illustrious person, who is be- 
come miserable, by some involuntary 
fault *; as CEdipus, for instance, and 
Thyestes. 

fable that is well composed 
ought to be simple, and to conclude 
with the ijl, rather than the good, 
fortune of the principal characters.— 
Those tragedies which succeed the 
bést at the present day, are taken 
from the most unfortunate faiilies, 
such as CEdipus. 

Those who blame Euripides, be- 
cause most of his pieces have a la- 
mentable catastrophe ¢, very much 
err; and they more so, who arraign 


him because he has taken the subjects 
of his dramatic pieces from the mis- 


as these misfortunes are always the 
most affecting, and it was on_ this 
account that Euripides was considered 
the most tragical of the poets, though 
he was not otherwise exact in the 
disposition of his fable. 

CHAPTER }4. 

Terror and pity may be effected by 
the decorations only, but it is the 
part of a good poet to excite those 
passions by the constitution of the 
fable, which should be composed in 
such a manner, that he who under- 
stands it |], should shudder at the bare 
representation of it, without the aid 
of scenery and decoration. 

[To be continued.] 








of no empire, nor the grandeur of any 
king, can so agreeably affect us in the 
reading, as the ruin of the state of 
Macedon, and the distress of its un- 
happy prince. Our delight, in cases of 
this kind, is greatly heightened, if the 
sufferer be some excellent person who 
sinks under the weight of fortune,” 

* Of the three Greek dramatic poets, 
Sophocles is the most celebrated; and 
of the productions of Sophocles, the 
C&dipus Tyrannus is the most cele- 
brated : it has stood the test of the se- 
verest criticism. The unities of time, 
place, and action, are inviolably pre- 
served ; and, while the tragedy satisfies 
the critic, who judges it by the rules of 
Aristotle, it pleases the common reader, 
who forms his opinion by the feelings 
of nature. Never was there a tale 
more affecting than that of CEdipus, 
and never was it told more pathetically 
than by Sophoeles. Many a tear has 
it excited from'an Athenian audience, 
whose hearts were ever finely suscepti- 
ble of the, sentiments of humanity :— 
but the best translation would not 
equally please in a modern theatre-— 
Many other causes of its failure may 
be-,assigned, besides that simplicity, 
artlessness, and incomplexity of fable, 
which the taste of the moderns is too 
much vitiated to relish. 

¢ Of the plays of Euripides which 
remain, eleyen are entirely tragical, and 
@ght terminate happily, 


¢{ The warmest admirers of ancient 
Greek poetry, must acknowledge a 
barrenness of invention in the choice of 
subjects. The Trojan war, andthe 
misfortunes of the Theban king, are 
almost the only sources from which 
those great masters of composition, 
Homer, Asculus, Euripides, and So- 
phocles, have derived their subject 
matter. They have, indeed, embellish- 
ed these little parts of history, with all 
the fire of imagination, and melody of 
poetry ; but it is surely strange, that in 
a country like Greece, where the rest- 
less spirit of military virtue was conti- 
nually forming noble designs, and 
achieving glorious exploits, the poets 
could discover no illustrious deeds wor- 
thy of being painted in never-fading 
colours, but the worn-out stories of a 
wooden horse, and a sphinx’s riddle. 

|| “* There is nothing more difficult in 
poetry, than to express justly ideas in’ 
the minds of persons whom we de- 
scribe. But though this be the least 
obvious, it is perhaps the most agreea- 
ble of all studies. . The poet - must 
search carefully into the nature of man, 
and the working of his thoughts in ge- 
neral; he must know what emotions 
are natural on each accident of life; 
and on every single occasion is to con- 
sider, not only the circumstances of 
actions, but also the temper, the edu- 
cation, and the very make ef the per _ 
sons concerned in them,”—~Spence’s © 
Essay. u 


, 
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CRITICISM. : 


“ We would bestow no mean or niggardly commendation. Were it,in our powér, 
we would anticipate the judgment of a succeeding age; and place that wreath cn 
the brows of Livinc Genius, with which posterity will adorn the bust.”"——ANon. 


Art. I. The Harper, and other Poems. 
By Quintin Frost, Esq. pp. 104. 
Smail8vo. 1806. Price 5s. in bds. 


QUINTIN FROST, far from be- 
ing rendered stoical by apathy or by 
age, 1S a iiveiy promising young man, 
of some tatent, and considerable vi- 
vacity. A, tor his juwenility, he de- 
clares, addressing his book, in the 
Jines prefaced by Mr. Lewis to his 
s¢ Monk,” 

** Should it be ask’d your page, 
Pray what may be the author's age? 
Your fiults, no doubt, will make it 
clear 
I scarce have seen my twentieth year ; 
Which past, kind reader, on my word, 
While England's throne hold George 
the Third.” 

Now, as to the aikties of Quintin 
Frost, esq. the reader will be enabled 
to judge by the following poetical 
specimens. 

VERSES 
Written on a Window at an Inn, 


Here too thy name, sweet maid! shall 
stand, 
And fairest in the list be found, 
Where many an artless traveller's hand, 
His fair-one’s praises scrawls around. 
Afresh at ev’ry stage he grieves, 
Which bears him further from her 
arms, 
And fondly still behind him leaves 
Some frail memorial of her charms. 


So pines and moans the stricken hart, 
And as he flies, betrays his wound ; 
Drags to the shades a rankling dart, 
And stains with crimson drops the 
ground. 


Stranger! to this dear name be kind, 
While far her lover roves forlorn ; 
Pity the anguish of his mind, 
Krom the soft smile of beauty torn. 


Soto, thy destin’d jonrney’s end, 
Be hope companion of thy way, 
And. there thy mistress.or thy friend, 
Vith truth unchang’d, thy cares re- 
pay. p- 20. 


ANACREONTIC. 


Mary, whom more than lite I prize, 
Thy favour’d poet's verse attend, 
And as the varied feelings rise, 
See him thy lover or thy friend. 
Whene’er a sigh steals o’er thy soul, 
And pensive Thought sits mistress 
there ; 
Triendship shall then my love controul, 
And charm thy mind with prudent 
care. 
But when the sparkling half-clos'd eye, 
Love’s stronger spirit shall discover ; 
Entranc’d, I'll bid cool friendship fly, 
And prove me ev’ry inch a lover. 


Thus shall each fresh succeeding day 
Become the messenger of bliss ; 
My friendship shall thy smile repay, 
My love be sanction’d by a kiss. 

p- 26. 
IMPROMPTU. 


Ou, Love! can our souls and affec- 
tions e’er sever? 

Still panting with rapture my soul an- 
swers never, 

I’m thine dearest Mary, for ever and 
ever. 


In vain shall the spirit of avarice chide 
me, 

Thy love, dearest girl, is the star which 
shall guide me, 

And thou. in thy bosom, dear Mary, 
shall hide me. p- 70. 


TO MARY, 


Tay smiles can boast the magic art 
To rivet all my thoughts in thee, 
Thine eyes can captivate my heart 
Beyond my pow’r to set it free. 
And yet, so gentle is thy pow’r, 
I scarcely feel the chain I wear ; 
And thus the dew which bends the 
flow’r, 
But makes its blossoms seem more 
fair. 
Thy loveliness inspires the lay, 
“a 7 make my pulse beat 
1 > 
Thy we upon my fancy play, 
With love, with hope, with fear T 
sigh, 
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Oh! could Tcall thee-all omy, omg > hegey iQ BN2 OS), 
The | sunaating. NOR showld, rpm a ior aD.el froma Uratj-ands 


vain: So. on 
An_honest heart shes Fe St 


Where love and you. s 


? 


feign, py AS. 
That the ‘* Harper, however, has 
his comic as well as his serious moods,. 
the following epigram will sufficiently 
testify. 

TO AN UNEMPLOYED BARRISTER... 
If, to im them for their various 

- evil, a ‘ 

All lawyers go hereafter to the: devil, . 
So litle mischief dost thou from the 


laws, pit 
Thou'lt surely go below without a 
cause. p. 74. 


Some inaccuracies might de point- 
ed out in the publication now under 
review. The poems, too, are of ver 
unequal merit. But there is. excel- 
lence on the whole; and such a por- 
tion of excellence, as tu outweigh any 
trivial defects. 


Arr. I.—The Lyre of Love. . Small 
Svo. 2 Vols. pp. 175 and 179. 
Small paper 10s. 6d. large paper 
18s. j 
THE present age may, in a lite- 

rary point of view, be termed, and 

with great propriety, the age of boak- 
making. Many a blockhead, who 
can make nothing else, makes.a book, 
and, on the strength of this notable 
achievement, assumes the character 
of a man of letiers. Some pour forth 
their own native dulnéss upon paper, 
and if they have the mistortune of 
being stupid, have at least the merit 
of being honest; others, and the 
tribe is 2 numerous one, having no 
stock of their own, subsist, and even 
lay claim to reputation, by pillaging 
the labours of genius, and arranging 
the stolen materials into the form of a 
volume. These latter wights are the 
manufacturers of selections. .The 
process by means of which they con- 
trive to exist is of the most simple 
and easy nature. They do not waste 
their time in striving to write any, 


thing new : this would be the hope. cede 


Jess toil of pumpinga dry well. They 


have a shorter mode of proceeding. 


Does one of them find his pockets as, 
void of money as his head is of brains, 


he seizes upon the British Classics, or., 


the British Poets, tears out an essay 


b a.itale, fiom ¥ 


Sad aohdhing jeeneraly. stam mbled upon..the. 
hrong,avorst, he huddle, thenytegetber hig. : 
yt art Piggledy, ckraken soem with 

p- 


the namé ofu** benwtics,”” oF opie ' 


other flowery appellation?’ tags" an 


Esa. to the emvof bis name hi the: 
title-page, and theaproceeds, 4p’ in 
hand, to a _begkseiler, whoni he-per-' 


suades to purcha-e: the-chumsy eoi- 


silationz:; <The press. is directly bet to 
~work—and oyt-opmeées acvolume /6r 


two, neatly printed on wire-wove p.- 
per, het-pressed, and’so-forth;-secuiis ” 
dem artem. 

By sueh-- persons, and in such \a 
manner, is executed a very large-por- 
tion of the Selections which are almost 
daily published. But while a-selec- 
tion put togethey by.a drudging block- 
head is at once a robbery of the origi- 
nal authors, ,and of the public, a se- 
lection madé by a man of taste and~ 
judgment, is, on the contrary, highly 
amusing and valuable ; it extends the 
fame of the writer, and the gratifica- 
tion of the reader, The* ‘Specimens 
fromearly Eaglish Poets,” by Mr. Ellis, 
furnisht 4 bfilliant’ example of what 
may be doné by'4 person of talent.— 
In thé same honourable class of selec- 
tions ‘* The Lyre of Love” must be 
placed. ‘The two yolumes now be- 
fore us contain the most excellent 
amatory poems inthe English lan- 
gage, artanged in chronological or- 
der, commencitg with the accom- 
plished but ‘Gafortunate Surry, and 
closing with the latest modern _poet, 
The Editor has brought to his: task, 
not only that extensive reading which 
was indispensably neeessaty*for the 
proper performance of it, but ‘also a 
cultivated taste, arid*'a’‘sound judg- 
ment. --Herhas accordingly: predueed:. 
an interesting anthology of loverpo- 
ents, which-deseryés a plade a every 
-well-chosen | libxary 2: ‘The: dnerit of 
the Editor, he 5 is cage | 
that of a selector; he combines wit 
it that,of an author. (The, extracts, 
fron’ 4 poet ‘are ae. 
2 a concise, but téxse anc 
5 wie Magtanbi “sketch j, and. at 
e end of the seppbd, volwnee, swe 
meet With several ‘polished ‘and ele- 

ant little-poems by:the Editon sich 
Bee sufficient. testimony of: his.being - 
fully capable {to foray.a. proper: deci- 
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Our eT ae will thank: er a of Gn the. agth ot pa nce 
as -mati nt th of Januar 
fed Tete: a ager teat rt {Wo ial it ie 
2 4 ‘of “Afr, ‘in Seotlatid:” 
Fargive me, if 1 de not trust, “be from‘ nts, his first years Dae oe 
‘Those, eyeg,of tender. blue! «7 signed to the labours 0 “agriculture, in. 
For she was:te my hopes unjust, -the midst of which, like some of the: 
Who look’d as-qweetly true. " test men of antiquity, he was ¥ thu 
Forgive, if caution’ now denies, . By his i inspiring genius. Burns was fh 
The heart's res a swell!) 2. Blount of Scotlarid:* Bloomfield “is - 
For hollow were leepest sighs, the Burns of England. Both were 
Whom I believ'd 80 a ‘well. ' * found by. the Muse a at the plough ; both, 
have deli Tighted to sing “the loves and- 
Why doubt my y truth? Be you the joys of their native + See and ‘both’ 
same have obtained the epensian ahd dig-- 
That now so warmly I admire ; nity of poets. © ° 
I cannot feel a wavering flame, “* Love, however, first tuned’ the 
Whilst you, unchang’d, my heart ‘ wild harp’ of Burns. With this pas, 
inspire, sion he was deeply impressed even in, 
Hush’d every fear, in lové repose ; his sixteenth year; ‘ when (says Dr. 
Still to my'vows be not unjust! Currie) his attachments, though hum- 
Seieicien breeds her fancied woes : ble, were of a pure and interesting. 


. kind.’ This observation probably re-. 
Trey Se pete Woe ee mie fers to the Mary whose worth he has 





hoe affectingly commemorated ; and with 
Ah, ine! —And need I to Be told whom he was early accustomed to 
That she to all my vows is cold ? wander by the delightful banks of Ayr, 
Still, that she turns the deafen'd ear the ‘spot where finally they met—* to 
To every sigh; that not a tear live one day of parting-love!’ She was 
I shed, could yet one transient smart undoubtedly the object of his fervent 
To het reletitiess soul i impart. and purest affection. ‘ There should I 
I lov'd—be her's the bitter lot !— (says her lover, writing to Mrs. Dun- 


1 lov’d' the heart that lov'd me not. lop, Dec. 13, 1789, and speaking of a 
‘ate state) with speechless agony of 





Yes, I will try to love no more ; rapture, again recognise my lost, my 
Of ev'ry charm my mind divest ; ever dear het 1, whose ;bosbm ww vag 
Forget the name I must adore, fraught with t th, honour, ' constancy, , 


And lull to apathy my breast ! and love.” How" Siniterely i$ it Yo be. 


Jamented, that’ sich seritinients ebuld 
Them x gee I could thy fondness’. uniformly rYaguenee “ee Character’. 


I ee Ey of Burris! e afterwards became uns, 
Nor ft pied thy Spabling, frame, happily’ sis ied A, being” Sere, 19, 
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Wile-aly love the wes resountl, much of * His ‘ihiscondact, is perhaps * 
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Not om 4 he aged sll Tove be’ «© Genius, if nis c cbtlfesseq, did 
tfound » not contribute - ’to he ‘happiness, Rf 
Het initard vi gaze ; snd think that Burns.” His expeétation of prefermnent.” 
wis! ca i6 be appedsed by the, 
gg en saa of being padi, Paltty but!Gangerolis post of ap arcties., 
1 yet paling: sainted, F Pair | man, whicli, as it facilitated the prac: 
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Tire poor inhabitant belaw— 

Was quick to leurn, and wise to know; 

And keenly felt the friendly glow, 
And softer flame: 

Bat thoughiless follies laid him low, 
And stain’d his naime ! 


Burns on himself. 


The volumes are ornamented with 
engravings of a very superior execu- 


tion. ,, The .frdntisprece, tothe first 
volumé is a highly-finished -whole 
length.,of , Lady Anna Maria Stan- 
hope, m the charagter of Hebe. To 
this lady the *‘ Lyre of Love” is dedi- 
cated by the Editor,in a sonnet where 
he has happily stieeeeded in the diffi- 
cult attempt of paying a compliment 
with grace and propriety. 


THE DRAMA. 


RURY-LANE. On Tuesday 

evening April the Sth, the long- 
expected grand operatical romance of 
the Forty Thieves was produced at this 
theatre.—The story is taken from the 
Arabian Tales, of the iwo brothers, 
the one rich and the other a woodcutter, 
reduced to great distress. Ardenelle, 
the fairy of the lake, becomes the pro- 
tectress of him and his family, and, 
when he and his son go to the woods 
to follow their business, Morgiana, his 
brother's slave, on finding his wife re- 
fused food by her mistress, conveys a 
Basket of provisions to her and her 
ehildren.. This slave is the heroine of 
the piece. The wood is infested by a 
Band of thieves, who are protected by 
@rcobrand, the genius of the forest, 
and his demons. Ali Baba, finding 
them coming, conceals himself, and 
fuds out the rock in which they hide 
their booty, and having pronounced 
the charm, Open Sesame, the rock 
splits, he enters the cavern, loads his 
ass with treasure, and conveys it to his 
¢ottage. His brother, surprised at his 
Iden wealth, finds out the secret, and 
s to the wood, where he is disco- 
nered by the thieves, and maurdered.— 
They miss their booty, and suspect Ali 
Baba, of whom they are determined to 
Be revenged. ‘The captain, as a mer- 
ehant, sells him forty casks of oil, 
which are delivered to ‘him; when 
Morgiana, going to tap a cask, a voice 
within asks, ‘1s all ready?” She an- 
swers, ** Not yet;” and finds that in 
the forty casks are forty thieves. She 
secellects a charin bestowed by the fai- 
ry, which, applied to them, caused in- 
siant death. ‘Lhe captain, thus baffled, 
arms himself with a poinard to destroy 
Ali Baba, when the slave again inter- 
feres, and stabs him; she is then mar 
ried .te Ali Baba’s son. ‘There is an 
waderplot of a princess, who has been 











seized by the thieves,.and detained a 
prisoner, with a rich caravan. 

Such is the substance of the story, 
but this is @ matter of inferior conside- 
ration. ‘The object of the author is to 
produce a splendid spectacle, and he 
has accordingly looked to the scenery, 
machinery, and decerations. In these 
he has been most liberally encouraged 
and supported by the managers. ‘The 
eye is indeed dazzled by the splendour, 
and the faney charmed by the variety, 
of the scene. The dresses, &c. are 
said to-haye eost 5,000/. ‘The opening 
scenes of the fairy’s grotto, her car, 
drawn by swans, the wood-cutter at 
work at a distance, the dance of sylphs, 
enomes, &c. is a scenic exhibition. of 
unrivalled beauty. The view of the 
city of Bagdat, the banquetting room, 
and the concluding scene, with Turk- 
ish pavilions, and gondolas sailing 
about, filled with company, had a 
most beautiful efféct ; also the thieves, 
mounted on horses, tiding at a distance 
through the woods. The music did 
not boast much novelty, but the selec- 
tion did great credit to Mr. Kelly’s 
taste. 

Covent-GarpEn.—On Thursday 
evening, April the 10th, a new musi- 
eal piece, called The White Plume, in 
three acts, from the indefatigable pen of 
Mr. T. Dibdin, was brought forward 
at this theatre. 

FABLE. 

In. the reign of. Queen Elizabeth, 
Edward and Laird Ronald, the sons of 
Sir Alfred and Earl.Glenfillan, the two 
wardens of the Scotch and English 
borders, are supposed to have gone with 
a united corps of North and South Bri- 
tons on a military expedition, in which 
they are also accompanied by Sir 
Guthred, a Danish knight, but related 
by marriage to the family of Glenfillan. 
At the opening of the piece, the young 
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adventurers areanxionsly expected home? the white plumed trophy, as conse- 
by their parents, and as eagerly Wished, crated to the memory Of their lost lead- 
for by Ellen anit’ Flofa; the former,~ er, whose expecting farther, relatives,” 
daughter of Sir Alfted, is intended to and lover, descry it at a distdnce,. hail 
espouse Laird Ronald, and~the fatter, it aS the omen of happiness, hasten to 
daughter of Glenfillan, is the promised ,meect it with songs.of merriment, and 
bride of Edward.” Sif Guthred, who, are plunged in the most poignant dis- 
under the mask. of friendship to,both, tress, when the solemn coromach, or 
the youths, hides a cruel and avaricious Jament of the Scotch soldiers, informs 
disposition, and who covets the estates them that the long-expected signal ds 
of Glenfillan, and the hand of his the herald of death. Sir.Guthred now 
daughter Flora, determines, béing next proceeds with his design—accuses Ed- 
heir, to make his way to fortune by the ward of the crime he had himself com- 
death of Laird Ronald, and to get rid -mitted, and, being promised the hand 
of his rival Edward, by accusing him of Flora if he proves the accusation, he 
of the murder. In*consequence of this challenges Edward te single combat.— 
resolution, he takes a treacherous ad- A grand convention of the chiefs and 
vantage of Laird Ronald during, the people, from either side the border, is 
heat of a sea-fight, and by cutting away summoned—and, when the parties. ate 
part of the cordage which sustains the ‘on the point of meeting, the sudden 
gallant youth in his attempt to board gee of the supposed dead Ro- 
the enemy, Sir Guthred consigns the nald, who has been preserved by the 
son of Glenfillan to the unpitying intrepidity of Allan, a Scottish soldier, ° 
waves. Prior to the departure of the exposes the villainy of Sir Guthred, 
two young men, Ellen had desired her and vindicates the innocence of Ed- 
lover, if he returned unhurt from the_,ward. 

campaign, to elevate a beautiful white Kine’s Tueatre.—On Thursday 
plume she had given him to serve as a evening, March the 27th, a grand se- _ 
signal of his safety; and, that the for- rious opera, with choruses, entitled Le 
tunate intelligence might be the earlier Clemenza di Tito, entirely composed 
known to those who, from sigaal tow- by Mozart, the most celebrated ouvrage 
ers and the surrounding Hills, would of that great composer, and the only 
frequently look out with the eye of ten-. one of his compositions ever produced 
der solicitude:for their absent. friends. in this country, was.performed at this 
Laird Ronald, unsuspicious of the fate elegant theatre for the benefit of Mrs. 
awaiting him,» had, while on ship- Billington. The scene lies at Rome, 
board, placed his victorious white plume and embraces. the attempt of Sextus, 
over the arms and ensigns he had won instigated by the disappointed ambition 
in battle, to be ready on, his landing, to of Vitellia, on:the life of the Emperor 
precede the march of his gallant baad, Vespasion; the failure and detection of 
and to give Ellen the desired assurance the plot; contrition and confession af 
of his hoped approach—but this in- Viiellia; and:the clemency of Titus, 
tended arrangement being unknown to in pardoning her, and. Sextus. The 
his fellow-soldiers,. they’ carry home. music is graud-and affecting. 


ORIGINAL POETRY: 


ODE to a MEDICAL FRIEND. But O, my friend! the prospect lours; 
Fes. 28, 1805. The tempest, usher’d with the morn, 
EAR Sk* *r! thy'condact to repay Frowns darkly ‘on life’s coming hours ; 


In words (alas, I fail in deed! No rays yon desart coast adorn, ‘ 
I choose sits eaalandhechy day rei Where all is heartiess hope, and solitude 





Fondly to frame the grateful meed; forlorn ! 
Day of my birth! a day to anguish long 
deerced, Avail'd it, then, thy skill to save 

Should time some transient joys impart, Meg, ling’ring on the shadowy shore ? 

To thee my lengthening years I owe; From deat } recall’d, but call’d to brave 
Sooth’d by thy kindness, by-thy art Anew misfortune s whelming roar! 

Still rising from the bediof woe! By thee the body lives, the mind no bakms 
This wreath, by virtue won, Jet friendship restore. 


glad bestow. 
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Bvs:.. : 
mil tha Sen Gell now te bear Qh ! let me hear thy vaice in plaintive me~ 
The s music of my lyre; lody ms 
If to a few my name be dear 5 Beeak on the chon silence of the night, _ 
Or I to bolder hopes aspire ; As if high pois’d in air 
Not from the voice of praise de thou, the vome ing angel sung. 
cause! retire. P.LC. 
— In ber mid-path sublime, the queen of 
On secing a Lavy the Inbabitent of a Hous night, 
reported to be baunted, on the Banks of the Is silver from heav'n looks down, 
Thames. And to stay her course 
Awhile to listen to thy strains. 


H, if this be the ghost of Mill-bank, 
I think, without bible or prayer, 
, Or a visage religiously lank, 
I should have no objection to lay her ! 
OMA. 


To LYDIA. 


YDIA! no more I'll bend; thy chain 
No longer shall my heart restrain, 
Thy dreaded frown I'll brave ; 
Sooner I'd be the veriest worm 
That drags along its reptile form, 
Than haughty Lydia’s slave. 
Sooner than I my rage forego, 
Shall A&tna vomit frost and snow, 
Or heat and cold agree; 
Sooner this heart shall turn to stone, 
Than it again thy empire own, 
Or bend again to thee! 
What ! is man nought? or was he made 
‘To humour some insulting jade ? 


To bear a woman’s pride ? 
To wait her pleasure, and sigh ? 
To watch each motion of her eye ? 


To beg, and be denied ? 


‘Was reason giv’n him but for this? 
Does life afford no higher bliss, 
Nought worthier of his care ? 
Tt surely does; wealth, honour, fame, 
His most devout attention claim : 
Let woman, then, beware! 


Shall she, that weak and fragile toy ! 
That faint similitude of joy ! 
Such great demands t? 
Shall he ignobly torpid lay, 
And idly waste hie days away 
Before a woman’s feet ? 
No, proud One! no:—thy charms f scorn ; 
For something nobler was I borh 
Than to be slave to thee ! 
Lydia! thy hated reign is o’er, 
"Thy tyranny exists no more, 
And Floridel is free. 


To tuz HOLIAN HARP. 


ELESTIAL shell! whose music might 
appease 
The pangs of guilt, and ease the wretch’s 
care; 
Q thou, whose sound is love, 
Whose every tone delight ! 


Rut, 2h ; that pause, and then that length- 
en’d sweep, 
Maddens my brain, and steals away my 


sense ; 
It sheds throughoug,my mind 
A inchachely ewe? y 


And, wrapt in strange and pleasing phan- 


I rise erie, and leave the world be- 
hinds 7 
And Mb to coostent fears ! 
Thus once play’d Orpheus ! he whom poets 
Whose harp mellifluous could unbend the 


frowns, 
And soothe the rugged hearte, 
Of Pluto and his bride ; 


Whose melting strains could ope the doors 
of hel 


(To all before fast clos’d without redress) 
And from the realms of night 
Recal a wand'ring shade. 


But not e’en he, ner yet the heavenly maid, 
Cecilia, may with thee compare, sweet 
Shell! 
Not with thy harmony, 
So beautifully wild. 


Not with a strains of old Timotheus 
mov’ 
Great Alexander’s breast ; nor thus sang he 
At whose command uprose 
The lofty walls of ‘Thebes. 


‘Thine is the prize, all else must yield te 
thee ! 
Thou, who dost make the very zephyrs 


sign, 
In - of despair, é 
Melodiously sweet, 


To so quickly by; nor stay to hear 
he wate anehe that wake the zising 
morn, 
Or swell at fall of eve, 
Or at the midnight hour. 
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“me sviiaielg =. soapy apis cand sen sal ! 4 
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“The heediess torrent swibilp _ a 
And echoing:gaverns bees ide, . 
O hear ! a frantic father ae F 
He hurtiet thidi dhe awful; MSs sual 
_ and fearful pac’d the maryin’af stream ; 
Now, léd by -*hopeeturasdzai; oshssM 


Despair and sorrow now supreme. 

“© QO! where has stray ‘d tiy dating boy ? 
Or what betides*my favrite dog -* 

 Qur verdant spat of sportive j joy, 
Now wraps me ih its black’ning fog?" A 


« My well-known voice in vain is rais’d, 
The hill its charge denies to show, 
His seat is vacant ;iand, amaz¥d, . 
I freeze to stone;o8meltin woe... 


“Ot had I never gain d. the mountain's 
row, 4 
Or. sought to know where srang’d =y 
strapy hing flock, * 3i!iom 
A parent's arm, might give thee: succour now, 
Nor’ ‘chose thy pillow om the chilling 
rock, 


« That hollow sound I car, my spirit chills ; 
Is that a rustling leaf, or passing stép? 
May _heav’n ,defend him. from, impending 
ills ! 
‘To-morrow’s dawn. may hark where 


Willy slept.” 
~How cheerless now their evening faggot 
glows, 
Where hope and anguish sicken into 
gloom ! 
They rack their famey for new dreaded 
Woes ; 

%And doubt or death, by turns, their seat 
assume, ; 
“<MPhy did thy hierte a to 

stray ? 


Or, did ‘the dic kncal ipvenigd ‘hy, trem- 
bling limb, 
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« thy father, in the rugged way?<° 
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“ The wretc 


pray’r, ; 333 €agod wiles 

aAvdsghs: at,ahe_fcars 

Ki iaiel Wataath oa “ke ate 
For ever. nial hissnjoning y Bly $0 fair, 
wueeFhe lovoliest: farm ithe; Grampian, hills 

ots SROM” As ownd 

The tardy morn Be tie a wretched night, 


etA: —- heap ew parents, puly 
The shepherd the ‘mpatent, takes his 
fh 


Fron that lov" “d home now tenanted by 
woe. 
Each day, he vainly treadsthe devious way ; 
"Or vainly weeps; where former bliss he 
knew ; - 
Til now, "by instingt, ded, ,he sees poor 


et ba. oa 


ray, : 

With quick’ning pace, his, wonted track 
pursue. 

Where cataracts hurl their foaming horrors 


. by, ; x r 
And danger thyeatens in the dreary wild, 
Wherecaves descend, impervious to the eye, 
The joyful father finds his darling child. 
His faithful dog a*daily portion bere, 
‘Nor om himself, heere pangs that hunger 


giv 
And, pat guardian ! quits, his charge 
no more 


But to bestow the food ot hich he lives ! 
val Morris, Frinpayu*, 
April 3». 1806... 


¢ 





* Its rather Gineion, that, at the mo- 
ment of finishing these-vegses, I am shewn 
a newly-engraved erest..« [t is a Newfound- 
land dog; and, in a all oval, a view of 
his ‘master on-the eg ‘dtowning. The 
dog is copied ainting of the late 
Mr. Morland, ich” iS pratéful owner 


caused to be done, | in colasediténce ‘of his 
life having Deén, sdvet? BY tiat“animal, while 
he _was lately bathiMt@at a 


‘maETAD Yds —: oy 
“10d Sm w aldo on 


“THE NEW PATENTS, . 


(Specifications of patents are requested to 
be sent to the F ditér before that8th of 
the month, if afi? ¥fisertiomodipivhe first 
number i is desired. ] 

Wf 8; WILT JAM SCOTT 'sj0f the 

London Glass+werks, East Smith- 
Jield, for agai past in’ the ma- 
nufacturing and,warking of various 
kinds of Glass. Daled August 9, 

Vou, V.: 


1805. The hatte “ot this invention, 
is as follows: FW! Object is to grind 
and poligh glass of various species, of a 
shinger substance than has hitherto 
been practistd; and rendering: such fit 
for w indow- sashes, mirrors, or jooking- 
glasses, either ‘from plate, brown#or 
flint- glass, by flashing or expanding 
such in the process, of inaniifaeturing, 
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by g rotative motion, in a similar man- 
ner to window-glass, preserving such 
thickness in the blowing as may be 
deemed necessary. When drawn from the 
annealing kilns, itis to be cut into squares 
or panes, placing two, three, or moreup- 
on. each other, in spreading or anneal- 
ing kilns, on flat surfaces of stones, 
glass, or other substances, and pro- 
ducing such degree of heat as will 
cause the glass to yield to the surface 
thus placed upon, thereby becqming 
flat and adapted for grinding, and po- 
lishing without grinding, yendering 
snch fit for silvering; at which time 
they should be nL 

Also to grind and polish sheet or 
spfead glass, as has not been made, 
used, or intended for that purpose ; 
naugly, grinding aud polishing, -by 
flattening, as above described, and by 
buckling, tying, or fixing such ta beds of 
plaster, for grinding, and far polighing. 

The methods hitherto usally adopt- 
ed for manufacturing plate-glass intend- 
ed for such purposes, are by blowing 
cylinders, at cutting them open with 
shears at each end, or casting on metal 
tables ; either of which processes ne¢- 
eessarily. requires a thickness or sub- 
stance greatly exceeding the mode here 
proposed. ~ 
Mr, M. Brunel's, of Portsea, for 
~ Saws and Machinery upon an wm- 

proved construction for sawing Tim- 

Ler in an easy and expeditinus man- 

ner. d May 7, 1805. This 
invention is described in the following 
manner. The saws are intended to be 
of a circular form; and in order to ob- 
tain a great diameter, made of two or 
more pigees of sheet steel, properly ad- 
justed-and fixed together. 

‘Phe civcular saw, is adjusted upon a 
spindle, ofacylindrical forin, which 
turns within rodings. ‘The saw is in- 
tended to be turned with either a strap 
ora band, moved by any power, wind, 
water, steam, horses or men. ‘The 
drum is-to receive a strap. ‘The log or 
piece of timber is placed upon a drag or 
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carriage, and held fast by “means of 
clamps. ‘The carriage or drag is moved 
to and from the saw by-a handle’ or 
crank communicating, by the assist- 
ance of cog-wheels, to a pinion which 
engages ina rack. "Phe drag or carriage 
is furnished with rollers, in order to 
ease its longitudinal motion, and is ini- 
tended to be moved by hand, in order 
to accelerate or stop it at pleasure. The 
length of the carriage or drag is accord- 
ing to the size of the timber intended to 
be converted by such machinery. 

When the saw has performed one 
cut, it is shifted to the next in the fol- 
lowing manner; supposing, for example, 
that the saw has been through the first 
cut, the saw is then moved collaterally 
to the next cut, and so on, and kept to 
its place by means of a screw. ‘Fhis 
screw is complete at one end to the ex- 
tremity of the cylindrical shafts, and 
passes in a direction parallel to it through 
the rodings. This manner of sawing 
timber requires. no. fastening to the Jog 
when it is intended to be siabbed, only 
excepting, however, when the log is 
crooked, in which case it may be forced 
to. become straighter by the assistance 
of cramps. 

There are circular wedges intended to 
follow the cut opened by the saw, and 
by that means to ease the friction, and 
to steady the piece of wood. ‘he cir- 
cular wedges move collaterally when 
shifted, in order to meet with the next 
cutof the saw. The drag or carriage 
might be moved (if found more advan- 
tageous) by the machinery, which gives 
motion to the saw. 

In order to lower the saw or saws 
when they wear away, the side rails may 
be depressed by means of -the wedges. 
It must be observed, that the leg or 
piece of wood does not lay close upon 
the drag or carriage; itis raised by some 
pieces placed crosswise; the circular, 
wedges revolve by the motion of the 
log, and keep each piece, and conse- 
quently the whole log, steady. 


MODERN DISCOVERIES, 
AND 
IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, SCKENCES, AND LITERATURE; 
Mith. Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 
in Hand, &c. &e. 


HE amateurs of antiquarian re- pavement, from a drawing by’ Mr. 


search will shortly be gratified by Thomas. Fisher, 
the publication of a curious Loman house, after the original; which has 


of the FEast-Iniia 
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“been fet@htly discovered in making the 
improvements and new buildings at the 


umk. ‘ 

Mr. S. Middiman, a veteran engraver 
of the old school, has lately com- 
menced the publication of a series of 
sixty engravings, from the most ad- 
mired architeetural and picturesque 
subjects in Great Britain. . These are 
to be distributed into fifteen numbers, 
and, from the specimens already beforé 
the public, promise a rich treat to the 
admirers of the graphic art. Every 
view is: to be accompanied with a de- 
scription in English and Fren¢h, from 
the pen of Mr, E. W. Brayley, whose 
knowledge on subjects that relate to to- 
pography and antiquity is familiar to 
the public, from his being the editor 
of that elegant work, The Beauties of 
England and Wales. We believe that 
Middiman was a pupil of Woollet. 

Messrs. Brayley’s and Herbert's Lam- 
beth Palace, illustrated by a Series of 
Twenty Engravings, is now completed, 
and will b¢ generally distributed in the 
course of the present month. This 
cuttous work contains very beautiful 
colored Portraits ef Cardinal Pole, 
Archbishop Chichly, Archbishop Arun- 
del, and Queen Catharine Parr, from 
the originals in Lambeth palace ; be- 
sides interiors of the crypt, library, 
chapel, guard-room, hall, post-room, 
Lollard’s tower, &c. The History of 
the Palace is published separatély from 
the engravings. : 

Mr. J. N. Brewer, author of the 
Winter's Tale, and various fugitive 
pieces, has nearly completed a satirical 
novel, in three volumes, under the 
title of Secrets made Public. 

By the death of Mr. H. S. Woodfall, 
the copy from which the genuine edi- 
tion of Junius’s Letters was printed, 
together with a great number of private 
letters, written to the former gentleman 
from that celebrated writer, illustrative 
of his personal character, and of many 
of his objects in writing and publishing 
those letters, have come to Mr. G, 
Woodfall, son of the above Mr. H.5S. 
W oodfall, who'pfoposes immediately to 
print a new edition of them, on the 
plan at first proposed by the author. It 
ts intended to pive fae-similes of seve- 
ral, in order to.exhibit the hand-writing 
ja which all Junius’s Letters were sent 
to Mr. H. S. Woddfall for publication. 

The eighth volume of the New 
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Abridgement of the Philosophical 
Transactions is just compleiéd. This 
volume comprises the 3gth, 46th, ist, 
and 42d volumes of the original work, 
and presents a collection of interestitig 
memoirs rélative to various discdveries 
in the different branches of sciénceé, be- 
tween the years 1736 and 1743, inclu- 
sive ; it also contains twenty biographi- 
cal notices of distinguished contribu- 
tors, making no less than 296 of these 
sketches, contained in the eight vo- 
lumes already published. 

Mr. Thomas Cook proposes to pub- 
lish, by subscription, a new and com- 
plete edition of the Works of Hogarth, 
with his Life and .Descriptions moral- 
ized, the whole to make two volumes 
in guarto, to be delivéred in eight parts, 
each of which will contain ten sheets 
of letter-press and fourteen prints, en- 
graved by Mr. Cook, whose exhibitions 
of the works of that great mastér, ii 
the Haymarket, is well known to ama- 
teurs of the art8; the life is reprinted 
from Mr. Nicholls’s Anecdotes of He- 
garth, greatly corrected and enlarged by 
that gentleman, who has given f 
engraver permission to make uge of that 
work. The first part is intended to be 
ready about the middle of Juné, an 
will be continued every three months. 

Mr. Blair has a work in the préss, 
which he designs for the use of readers 
in general, but more especially for those 
who have not had a medical education ; 
in this work he answers all the objec- 
tions which have been made against the 
efficacy of the cow pock, by quoting 
the words of the writers in refutation 
of themselves. If Mr. Blair does this, 
in the way he proposes, he will certainly 
do the public great service. 

Sir John Sinclair is employed in di- 
gesting a plan for the introduction of 
the breed of silk worms into this coun- 


try. 

“Mr. F. Sandys has in the press a 
work. in folio, on the Antique Modes 
of Building, comprising a complete 
Treatise on the Practice ot the Ancients 
in Works of Hewn Stone and Brick.— 
This work will be ilhustrated with 
twenty plates. 
_ Mr. Chine is employed in engraving 
in mezzotinto, a portrait of Sir John 
Duckworth, K.B. afier a. picture of 
the gallant admiral by Sir W. Beechey ; 
it is spoken of as being in great 7 
ness. - 


t2 
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A work, by the late Dr. Hamilton, 
of Lynn, is in the press, on the Cause 
and Treatment of Gout. It will con- 
tain, it is said, much new matter on the 
nature and origin of that painful dis- 
ease, together with a’ successful mode 
of treating it, experienced by the author 


himself. 
Dr. William Neilson intends to pub- 


lish, by subscription, an Introduction. p 


to the Irish Language. This work will 
be divided into three parts, viz.—1. An 
original and comprehensive grammar of 
the Irish. —2. Familiar phrases and 
dialogues on a variety of subjects.—3. 

Extracts from approved books in the 
Trish character; and a fac-simile of a 
fine old manuscript, with explanations 
and English translations. Dr. N. has 
also nearly ready for the press an Jrish 
dictionary, which he intends to publish 
immediately after the above. 

_ The remaining copies of the elegant 
and elaborate work, by Athenian Stu- 
art, on the Architectural Antiquities of 
Greece, were lately sold by auction for 
sool.—Mr. Taylor, bookseller, of Hol- 
born, was the purchaser. 

A new volume of the Lounger’s 
Common Place Book is in the press, 
which, it is mentioned, will contain 
a great number of curious and valuable 
articles. 

Mr. J. Johnson, late surgeon of the 
Caroline, is about to put to press an 
Account of a Voyage lately performed 
in that ship to Madras, Bengal, and 
China, interspetsed with topographical 
sketches and remarks, useful to persons 
making the voyage to India. 

The Rey. Mr. Dutens, who is already 
known to the literary world, not only 
as a gentleman of profound learning, 
but as the editor of the mathematical 
works of Leibnitz, author of an In- 

uiry relative to the Ancients and Mo- 
dams, and of various other works, j:ro- 
poses to publish memoirs of his long 
and active life, embracing a peried of 
more than fifty years, and which will 
include anecdotes of nearly every court 
in Europe. ‘This work will appear 
about the middle of May, under the 
title of Memoirs of a ‘Traveller, now 
in Retirement. It will be comprised in 
five volumes, foolscap octavo. 

A work is announced to appear in 
successive numbers, entitled, ‘Ihe Fa- 
thers of the English Church; or, a 
Selcetion ficm.the Writings of the Re- 





formers, and early Protestant Divines of 
the Church of England. 

Mr. Partridge, of Boston, is about to 
print a small volume for the use of 
justices of the peace, to be entitled, An 
Epitome of the Law concerning Set- 
tlements, Orders of Removal, and Ap- 
peals against such Orders. 

The Kev Dr. Claudius Buchanan, 
rovost of the college of Fort William, 
1s about to procced to Cochin, on the 
coast of Malabar, for the purpose of 


‘examining the ancient Hebrew manu- 


scripts, preserved in the synagogue of 
the Jews at that place. These manu- 
scripts are represented to be of very high 
antiquity, being conjectured ‘to contain 
that portion of the Scripture which 
was written before the dispersion of the 
Jews. <A collection of them, with the 
European copies, has been long desired 
by the learned. 

Another object of Dr. Buchanan's 
mission will be to inquire into the state 
of the native Christian’churches, in the 
provinces of Travancore and Malabar ; 
particularly of thirty-five congregations 
denominated by the Roman Catholics, 
the schismatie churches. These Chris- 
tians refuse communion with the Romish 
church, and adhere to the simple ritual 
of an early age. They are noticed in 
his history as early as the fourth centu- 
ry, and are supposed to have emigrated 
from Syria and Chaldea. At this day 
the Syro-Chaldaic language is used in 
these churches, and the liturgy is com- 
posed in that language and character.— 
Agreeably to instructions received from 
the ecclesiastical authorities at home, 2 
report is to be made on the constitution 
and doctrines of these churches, with 
a view to ascertain how far it may be 
the duty of the English church to re- 
cognise the Christians of Malabar, 
now that they are become subjects of 
the British empire. ‘These churches 
have been governed for fifteen hundred 
years by a regular succession of bishops, 
whose ordination by the patriarch of 
Antioch is acknowledged by the church 
of England. 

Another subject of literary research 
offers itself among these ancient Chris- 
tians :—When the Portuguese first ar- 
rived in India, they burnt the writings 
and records found in the Christian 
churches (and among them, skys a 
Romish author, some apostolical mo- 
numents), in order that they might 
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destroy the evidences of their antiquity, 
and force them to an union. But it 
has' been stated recently, from ‘respect- 
able authority, that certain ancient 
manuscripts, in the Chaldaic language, 
are yet preserved in the country of 'Tra- 
vancore. 

The directors of the East-India com- 
pany have come to a resolution to ap- 
propriate the sum of 7,000/. to the 
purchase of sixty acres of freehold land, 
on which it is intended to erect a suffi- 
cient building for a college, for the 
purpose of completing the education of 
those destined for the company’s civil 
service in India. This building is pro- 
posed to be contiguous to Hertford cas- 
tle, which is made use of as a prepa- 
ratory school, and the expense of the 
new structures is estimated at about the 
sum of 50,000/.. The whole is to be 
completed in about four years; and it 
is calculated that, exclusive of the ad- 
vantage that will be derived by the com- 
pany, from the instruction of its ser- 
vants, the receipts will be nearly equal 
to the disbursements of the establish- 
ment. Mr. Wilkins, whose judgment 
and taste as an architect are undisputed, 
and who lately circulated proposals for 
publishing the antiquities of Magna 
Grecia, comprising the remains of 
Grecian architecture yet existing in the 
ancient Greek settlements in Sicily and 
Calabria, is employed in drawing the 
necessary plans for the new college.— 
We firmly hope, that the original esta- 
blishment, the college at Fort Wiiliam, 
in the East Indies, of which Marquis 
Wellesley first suggested the idea, and 
which has been the means of giving 
more extensive information to the ser- 
vants of the company, qualifying them, 
in a more eminent degree, for the high 
and responsible situations many of them 
fill, will not be absorbed in this prepa- 
ratory college at Herttord. 

The managers of the London Institu- 
tion have recently presented a petition 
to the court of common council, pray- 
ing to have the ground where Blackwell 
Hall is situated, on which to build a 
suitable house, to contain a theatre for 
the purpose of lectures being delivered 
en the various branches of natural phi- 
losophy, science, and the arts, and for 
carrying into effect the extensive views 
of the founders of this institution. It 
is rumoured that the trustees tor the 
Gresham lectures will be induced to 
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consent to’ their removal to this-impert- 
ant literary and scientific establishi- 
ment. 

At the election of officers of the 
board of agriculture for the ensuing 
year, Sir John Sinclair was elected pre- 
sident ; Arthur Young, Esq. secretary ; 
Mr. Wm. Cragg, under-secretary, in 
the room of Sir John Dillon, deceased ; 
and Mr. J. S. Vigne, chief clerk, in the 
room of Mr. Cragg. 

Dr. Thornton, by means of acids, 
and the inhalation of Oxygen gas, has 
saved the lives of two persons, who had 
taken the one an ounce, and the other 
two ounces of laudanum. The quickest 
and most powerful emetics had no ef- 
fect; such as vitriolated zinc, and tartar 
emetic in large doses, till they were 
assisted by lemon juice. ‘* Opium 
(says Dr. Thornton) deprives the system 
of its oxygen; that is, it renders the 
fibres less attractive of that principie, 
and hence oxygenated metals, present- 
ing less affinity to the fibres of the 
stomach, are not decomposed, and fail 
of counteracting the fatal effects of 
opium. ‘lhe vegetable acids easily give 
out their oxygen, and they therefore at 
once counteract the effects of lauda- 
num.” 

Mr. Mann, who has travelled ex- 
pressly with a view of examining and 
comparing the different modes which 
are in use in various parts of the conti- 
nent, for teaching the deaf and dumb, 
is now in London, and proposes to put 
the knowledge he has acquired on that 
subject into practice. Mr. Mann is 
spoken of as having been remarkably 
successful ; and he intends to extend 
his plan of education to every branch 
of science and art in which it is sup- 
posed the incurably deaf may have any 
hopes of excelling. Mr. Mann’s ad- 
dress is at Messrs. Wulau and Co. Soho 
Square. 

The university of Cambridge propose 
to shew a permanent mark of respect to 
the memory of Mr. Put, by ereciing a 
statue of him, to be placed in the senate 
house. it is warmly patronized by a 
majority of the members of the senate, 
who have appointed a committce tu 
carry their resolutions into effect. 

‘Lie pictures of the late Marquis of 
Lansdown, though net forming what 
is deemed’ a firsi-rate collection, pro- 
duced at the late sale nearly 10,0004. 
The marbles were the boast of Lans- 





we 
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down Howse, and heve been reserved 
by the present marquis, to be the ap- 
propriate decoration of that superb 
mansion. Among the latter is a valua- 
ble Greck statue of Achilles, which: has 
been falsely denominated ah héroieal 
statue of the Roman Cincinaatus. 

A society has. recently been formed, 
called ‘* The Palestine Association,” 
the object of which is to obtain, by 
particular researches in the east, a more 
accurate knowledge of the geography, 
topography, aud natural history of Pa- 
lestine and its vicinity, principally with 
the view of elucidateng the holy writ- 
ings. It is mentioned that an under 
graduate of the university of Cam- 
bridge has undertaken to pursue these 
objects of the society in several parts 
of Syria, and will set out en his mis- 
sion in the course of the present year. 

Mr. James A. Mactarlean, of Sedg- 
field, has been appointed by the Em- 
peror of Russia president of the newly 
established aaa of agriculture at ‘Fo- 
bolsk, in Siberia. The work on which 
Mr. M. was engaged, relative to the 
the natural history of the Brassica po- 
(ymorpha, or Siberian turnip, is for the 
present laid aside. a 

The following is given as an effectual 
means of preserving lambs from foxes, 
viz. ‘Take equal parts of black sulphur, 
sulphur vivum, tar, and train oil, mix 
them with a broad stick, and touch 
with this mixture the gates of the fields 
where lambs are kept. 
~ The medals which have been struck 
for the officers who served in the en- 
gagement off Cape Trafalgar, and also 
under Sir Richard Strachan, will be de- 
livered in a short time. 

Dr. Young says, that “ an undevout 
astronomer is mad.” "The madness and 
atheism of the celebrated French astro- 
nomer M. Lalande appear to have ar- 
rived at their climax. The almanack 
published by bim at Paris, called the 
Almanack of the Atheists, having ex- 
cued even the disapprobation of the 
pious Bonaparte, who has written to 
the minister of the interior, command- 
ing him to communicate to M. Lalande 
the information, that it was necessary 
he should desist from writirg. Bona- 
parte’s letter was transmitted to the 
president of the class of science in the 
national institute to which Lalande be- 
longs, who, having summoned the 
mecinbers to an extraordipary sitting, 


read the emperor's letter to them, and 
Lalande promised implicit obedience: 
He afterwards was desirous that the 
emperor's order, and his submission, 
should be publisied m ome of the 
French journals; but the different 
journalists have been forbidden to make 
any extiacts from thie writings of this in- 
fidel and atheistical astronomer, and 
nterely, im stating any astronomical faet, 
to mention his authority. 

M. Collet-Descotils, of Paris, having 
repeated the experiments of Mr. Wol- 
laston on Platina, with the same results, 
presented to the national institute a 
small quantity of Rhodram and Paila- 
dium, which he obtained from that 
mineral, 

Dr. Wittman's Travels in Turkey 
and Syria have been transleted mto the 
German by M. J. A. Bergk, and pub- 
lished at Letpsig. 

The Emperor Alexander has lately 
founded a college at ‘l'eflis in Georg. 
At the head of this- establishment is 
placed a clergyman of the country, who 
is extensively acquainted with literature, 
and perfectly understands the Russian 
language. ‘The college is already occu- 
pied in translating several useful works 
into the Georgian language, and, in 
return, we may expect that the works 
of the ancient Georgian poet Russa- 
well, and those of the celebrated ro- 
mance writer of the same country, Ser- 
gei Imogwell, will be translated into 
the Russian, 

A newspaper is published at Altona, 
conducted by a French emigrant, which 
is intended by the statements contained 
in it, to counteract the misrepresenta- 
tions circulated by the influence of Bos 
naparte and his agents, in the different 
papersand journals published in various 
cities of Germany. The title of this 

aperis ‘* L’Etotle du Nord.” 

The English, at Malta; also pub- 
lish in that island, in the Malian 
language, a weekly newspaper, the 
object of which is, to expose the sys- 
tem of falsehood and deceit, by which 
the French government governs the 
minds of the surronnding nations. This 
paper ‘s actively distributed round the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, by the op- 
portunities which our naval superiority 
commands, and is perused with avidity, 
net only in the islands of Greece, but 
on the coast of Asia Minor, and in the 
regencies on the coast of Airica. ‘ 
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Modern Discaveriés, &&c. 


In consequence of .the. ceasion of 
Augsbourg to the King of Bavaria, the 
Jesuits setiled there ever since the abo- 
lition ef their order, in 1772,. consist- 
ing of father Zallinger, and some other 
learned-inen,. have been compclied to 
Teave that city, and remoye to Viohilan 
and Polazch, to which places they have 
been in the habit of sending noviciates 
from time to time. 

M. Dachraden, president of the aca- 
demy of useful sciznces at Eyturt, has 
announced at that society, that the ce- 
lebrated traveller Humbotdt, proposes to 
address to them, a memoir on a species 
of earth, which he found on the bor- 
ders of the South Sea, forming great 
hills, and which, aecording to an ana- 
lysis made by Vauguelin, is found to 
contain 45 of uric acid. 

Since the union of Bamberg to the 
electorate kingdom of Bavaria, the li- 
brary of Munich ig enriched by many 
valuable and rare. articles, which have 
hitherto been preserved in the treasury 
ofthe chapter of Bamberg; as for in- 
stance, the celebrated manuscript 
known by the name of codex aureus, oF 
the golden manuscript of Bamberg ; the 
discovery of which is owing to M. 
Gley, who has likewise collated it ; 
the four Evangelists, and a missal of the 
1lthand 12th centuries, in small folio, 
written on fine white vellum, with great 
care. ‘They are all in the best state of 
preservation, having never been shewn 
without special permission, and never 
heen entrusted to any person for the 
purpose of collation. There has like- 
wise been removed from Bamberg to 
Munich, an onyx, remarkable for its 
dimensions, being nine inches iniength, 
and six in. breadth ; a cross of beautiful 
workmanship, and two candelabra of 
the purest.rock crystal, about two feet 
in height. These articles had been 
presented to Geoffrey d’Aschhausen, 
bishop of Bamberg, by the Duke of 
Modena. 

We present our readers with the fol- 
lowing new details relating tothe exea- 
vations which have lately been formed 
at Peestum, the ancient Posidonia, in 
the vicinity of Naples, under the super- 
intendance af M. Nicholas, who has 
bees, ordered by the Neapolitan govern- 
ment, to restore the principal of the 
tliee temples, discovered in the ruins of 
that ancient city. A columa of this 
tumple, by frequent shocks of earth- 
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quakes, was in danger of falling down, 
but has been prevented by placing props 
against it, to save from total ruin, this 
mast precious relick of eptiquity. They 
have likewise removed the rubbish 
which had accumulated round about it. 
From the new excavations have pro- 
ceeded the .smost happy discoveries. A 
great number of rare and curious ob- 
jeets have been found, such as- Etrus- 
can yases, cyirasses, pateras, bronze and 
ivory candelabra, &c. &c. They are 
preparing at Naples, to pom an ex- 
act description of each of these articles, 
which cannot fail to_prove highly in- 
teresting to the lovers of the fine arts, 
We may particularly notice an Etrus- 
can vase, which, without possesing any 
thing extraordinary either in point of 
form or size, must be regarded as one 
of the most curiciis monuments of an- 
tiquity of that description, not only on 
account of the Greek inscriptions indi- 
cating the names of the figures found on 
the vase, and which relate to nvtholo- 
gy, but likewise of that of the painter, 
a circumstance which renders.this vase 
of very great value, and is rarely found 
in works of this description. ‘he an- 
tiquaries of France and Italy, have been 
invited to exercise their judgment in ex- 
plaining the designs found, not only on 
this, but also on the other vases, figures 
of which are about to be published, 
The goverament has also ordered the 
restoration of the celebrated temple of 
Serapis, at Pouzzolana; likewise of 
other admired monuments at rarious 
places on the coasts of Messina and 
Baia. 

The following fact is strongly cha- 
racteristic of the present state of litera- 
ture in France. A celebrated and fa- 
vourite French author, has translated 
Roseve’s life of Leo X.; yet, notwith- 
standing all the pains he has taken for 
six months, he cannot find a bookseller 
willing to undertake the publication of 
The Economical Society, established 
atthe Bahama Islands, which has, in 
various instances merited well of its 
fellow citizens, by the prizes given by it 
for the promotion of industry, has ob- 
tained of the English government, one 
hundred acres of land near the town of 
Nassau, on the island of New Provi- 
dence, fora botanic garden, and they 
also intend to erect a house on it to liold 
the meeiings of the society. 
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MONG the circumstances, which 
affected in so different manners 
two eminent philosophers, as to excite 
aughter from the one, and to draw 
tears from the other, we may place the 
obstinate perseverance in error, which 
is a strong feature in the history of the 
present times. In this perseverance the 
unfortunate William Pitt was not infe- 
rior to the valorous type of antient chi- 
valry, whom he resembled in so many 
other particulars. - Don Quixote saw a 
giant, or a necromancer, or an army in 
windmills, or flocks of sheep, and how- 
ever injured by an attack on a windmill 
he was not in the least the nearer to his 
cure, William Pitt saw real danger 
before his eyes, but his was a calculat- 
ing imagination: and taking the rule of 
three for his guide, he argued most con- 
sistently, ‘ if I get so many powers on 
mv side, and so many armies into the 
field, I must defeat the French, and 
give laws at Paris to the whole civilized 
world.’ He had tried one coalition of 
this kind, and it ended in consolidating 
the strength of his enemy, and in re- 
moving their internal dissensions: he 
tried another coalition, which ended in 
raising his enemy's power to a most stu- 
pendous height, in ruining his friends, 
and shewing to the whole world the 
importance of Britain on the Continent. 
Had the unfortunate man been now 
alive, he would most probably have 
been as sanguine in his expectations 
from Russia and Sweden, and in his in- 
flated stile looked for the deliverance of 
Eurcpe from the magnanimous ruler 
of the north. 

In these calculations in which he is 
joined by so many politicians, as they 
are called of the present times, distances 
of countries make no difference ; disci- 
pline of armies goes for nothing; wis- 
dom of cabinets is every where, except 
with the enemy. Thus at this time 
last year, the cold calculator, William 
Pitt, saw Buonaparte prostrate at his 
feet; and was devising plans for the 
new modelling of his dominions. At 


this moment the calculator is in the 
grave; and the hero is modelling as he 
pleases, the powers of the Continent. 
At ,the moment that his armies are 
enctrating the recesses of Calabria, 
en i are held out to us ofan efficacious 
resistance from Russia, and itis with as 
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much confidence as ever-asserted;; thitt 
our gold may still be too strong for the 
iron crown of Lombardy. 

Vain and foolish hopes! As‘ long as 
re do not give themselves the trou- 

le of examining their own state and 
that of the enemy, so long will they 
fall into simiJar delusions, and repeated 
defeats will not restore them to their 
senses. It cannot be pleasing to us to 
see the predominance of France on the 
Continent: but our displeasure will 
not alter the fact; and the means pro- 
posel of resisting it may only increase 
the evil. The Quixotic coalition, form- 
ed by Mr. Pitt, could not but give pow- 
er to France ; for it was formed, when 
Buonaparte could depend on all the 
resources of his country, ona complete- 
ly disciplined army, of the bravest and 
most experienced commanders. Aus- 
tria required time to recruit its strength, 
and in that time the discontents of Eu- 
rope would have increased. Mr. Pitt’s 
rashness overlooked thosecircumstances, 
and he every where gave occasion to the 
triumph of his enemy: he attacked a 
band of herces with little better than 
hired mercenaries. 

The plans of Buonaparte still farther 
develop themselves. From Britain he 
cannot wrest the empire of the sea, but 
he can shut her out from the continent 
of Europe. Her navy cannot penetrate 
the land, and she has not armies to 
transport to any spot with effect. Let 
her rule then, he says, fora time on 
the sea, till I have arranged the conti- 
nent according to my pleasure. Italy 
is my own: Spain is obsequious to my 
nod; the north of Germany will beva 
bribe to Prussia; and every European 
port in the Mediterranean, the Atlantic, 
and the Baltic, except the Swedish and 
Russian coasts, is shut against the arms 
and commerce of Britain. The bait 
was too great to be resisted by Prussia. 
Its king has seized Hanover already, 
and we are every day expecting to- hear 
that the Germanic territories of the king 
of Sweden are annexed to the throne of 
Prussia. The pretext for seizing Hano- 
ver isso much of a piece with the con- 
duct of other powers’ on similar ocea- 
sions, that it 1s scarcely worthy of ne- 
tice. The French conquered Hanover; 
and the king of England, from that 
conquest, lost his right in his antient 














dominions; the French for certain con- 
ditions have ceded Hanover to Prussia : 
the territory is therefore for ever annex- 
ed to the crown of Prussia. Ina court 
of justice the argument might not be 
valid: but it is enforced by a certain 
number of bayonets. The king of Eng- 
land, as elector of Hanover, has without 
doubt sustained a loss: but, whether 
it was prudent in England to take up 
the quarrel, is another question. Ha- 
nover could make peace with the 
French, without consulting England, 
and future negotiation might have de- 
termined the fate of that country, with- 
out throwing Prussia into the arms of 
France. The issue however has been, 
that Great Britain has detained all the 
Prussian ships in this country, and 
blockaded the Prussian rivers and har- 
bours in the Baltic. Difficulties are 
thus thrown in the way of commerce 
and manufactures, by which there can- 
not be a doubt, that this country is the 
greatest sufferer; and the great power 
which last year was said to be of so 
much consequence, and whose neutra- 
lity was certain, if he did not even join 
the coalition, is now our enemy. 

Such changes are not at all surprising. 
The history of every country gives re- 
peated instances of them, and nothing is 
more uncertain than the friendships of 
courts. The conduct of the king of 
Prussia is generally exclaimed against 
in this country, and it is contrasted 
with the oath of eternal friendship, 
sworn by the two northern mnenghe 
at the tomb of the great Frederic. The 
oath we always cquceived to have been 
taken in a drunken frolick, and expect- 
ed no better conclusion from it than 
whet has taken place: it was natural 
for the Prussian monarch to. feel no 
partiality for an intruder into.sovereign 
power, but private interest. will weigh 
down many scruples. His cabinet was 
too wise not tosee all the consequences, 
that must arise from the Quixotisms of 
Mr. Pitt, and they looked to the inte- 
rests of Prussia, not to any vague decla- 
mations on the liberties of Europe. To 
Prussia it was all along of the most im- 
portance; that France should overcome 
the confederates:, its prudent or mean- 
spirited fore-sight has been rewarded by 
4 vast accession of territory: and in 
time its monarch, as republics and 
kingdoms, grow less in fashion, may 

» ehange his regal for an imperial erowa. 

Vou. V. 
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In this situation of affairs we cannot 
but feel for the poor king of Sweden. 
-He entered into the confederacy against 
France with a true chivalrous. spirit ; 
unfortunately he forgot whom he had 
to encounter, and with what powers he 
was allied, His army marched into 
Hanover, and was to preserve the domi- 
nions of the elector! it is now marched 
back into his own territories, and we 
fear will not be able to defend them. 
Happy may he think himself, if he re- 
crosses the Baltic, and is permitted to 
retain his Swedish dominions. No 
news had arrived of hostilities between 
the Prussian and Swedish monarchs, 
but _they are every day expected; and, 
as Prussia has evidently entered com- 

letely .into the views of France, we. 
have reasons to apprehend, that as far. ‘ 
as Germany is concerned, the house of 
Brunswick will be reduced to a private 
situation. 

Germany may now be said ,to be 
completely lost to:us, and of all the 
other powers of Europe, that were once 
Sandie: to us, there remains only Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Russia. Some ports 
are still open therefore to our trade in 
Europe, but how long Denmark can 
preserve its neutrality is dubious. The 
attempt will evidently be made .to gain 
that coust to unite in the plan of shut- 
ting us out from Europe; and its means 
of resistance to Prussia and France are 
feeble. Thus France proceeds with 
gigantic steps to the accomplishment of 
its purpose, and at present there is no 
prospect on land of resisting her in- 
fluence. 

The next points, to which our atten- 
tion is drawn, are in Calabria and Dal- 
matia. In the former quarter the Cala- 
brians remain to be brought into sub- 
{ecvien to the French arms: in the 
latter the expectations are excited of a 
conflict between the forces of Russia 
and France. On the result of the at- 
tack on Calabria, whose success can 
scarcely be doubted, depends the fate of 
Sicily, where the king and queen stil 
reside, if they have not taken refuge on 
board one of our ships, and made the 
best of their way to Malta. Some 
hopes remain, that our fleets may. pre- 
vent the French from passing into Si- 
cily, but the channel between the island 
and the main land is so small, and the 
difficulty so great ef keeping ships in 
me channel, that oppertanities will be 

a 
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given for the ofan army, out of 
the power of our ships te prevent. As 
the French must take some time to 
secure their Calabrian possessions, the 
attack on Sicily may not be made till 
the middle of the summer : but it is-very 
improbable that the government of the 
island will remain in the hands of its 
present possessors beyond the vintage. 
In this fluctuation of thrones, we 
are hoppy to say, that one throne, 
which, though our sentiment is new 
grown unfashionable, we hold in the 
game abhorrence as our fathers did, is 
m great danger. The triple crown may 
still be worn by an old’ priest, but hints 
are thrown out of a speedy change in 
his dominions ; and his territories, the 
seat of sloth, and laziness, and corrup- 
tion, are to receive another sovereign. 
In this case, the pope is to retire to 
Venice, stripped of all temporal autho- 
sity, and to have no other but what his 
superstitious adherents may ascribe to 
the vicar of Christ upon earth. When 
we reflect upon the horrid deeds of this 
court; the Pauds, by which it has de- 
toded mankind ; the imposture of its 
title ; the mysterious iniquity, that has 
#0 long sustained it ; we eannot but re- 
joice, with every true protestant, at 
every shock it receives; and we trust, 
that its whole system will daily sink 
more and more into contempt. Whe- 
ther Rome is to be the residence ef a 
French emperer, with the dependant 
kings of Lombardy and Naples’ under 
tim, or to be the metropolis of Italy, 
under a single sovereign, time must de- 
velop. 
* From the time that the Venetian ter- 


sitories have been ceded to France, a - 


great number of Frencli troops -have 
been constantly pouring into Dalmatia, 
and, as the Russians have a great force 
in the republic of the Seven Islands, 
there seems every reason to expect a 
renewal of the war, between those 
powers, in that quarter. In this case, 
the supplies to be thrown in by the 
Russians must depend on the Otteman 
Porte; which cannot see with satisfac- 
tion either the French or the Russians 
80 near its Grecian territories. If ii re- 
sists the passage of Russian troops, 
France will be able to give the law in 
Greece: if it allows the passage, it 
must unite in the war against France ; 
in either case, it must be a loser ; and 
the issue of this eventful crisis seems to be 
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of masters to the present meatte 

= descendants of ancient eae 
urkish yoke is sodegrading,that an 
change will be for the better : if Russia 
should succeed, its barbarians will -be¢ 
come civilized in a warmer climate :—~ 
if the French succeed, the Turkish 
power will soon cease to exist in Eu- 
rope. At any ate, if the war should 
be of sufficient magnitude to carry thi- 
ther the great strength of France, it 
will be better for our own country, and 
the rest of Europe. 

Shut out from Europe, we also — 
have been shut out from America, that 
is, from the United States : for, for 
many years, both Spaniards and Portu- 
guese, even when allies with us, ‘have 
prohibited all intercourse between us 
and their American colonies. The 
Americans had some reason to feel 
degree of irritation against us ; but pru~ 
dence has got the better of their first 
intentions, and 2 way of conciliation 
is opened between the two countries.— 
We trust that the ambassador of the 
United States will receive, from our 
new administration, such a degree of 
attention, as may tend to heat our di- 
visions ; and that a mode may be dis- 
covered of supporting our own rights, 
without infringing on those-of an inde~ 
pendant nation. War ‘between the 
two countries must be deprecated by 
the friends of both; and, however 
great our strength at sea is, it does not. 
become us to raise too high ows preten- 
sious. ‘The American market is a great 
resource for our manufactures, and, 
with prudenee on our side, it may re- 
main so for ages. 

America also, in other quarters, be- 
gins to hold out her arms to us. ‘Fhe 
hour is nearly arrived for Spanish Amie~ 
riea to rise from the dust, and to assert 
its independance. Very little assistance 
or our part will open to us all the ports 
of Pera and Mexico, and a trade would 
take place, which would compensate for 
the loss to be apprehended from the 
present state of si Spain has no 
means of supporting her power in the 
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colonies, when 2 ap once attacked : 


and it is lamentable to think, that so 
large a tract of country should belong 
to.a state so little capable of improving 
it. Itis said, that Miranda, a native 
of Mexico, has some plan on foot, 
with respect to thie territories of his.owny 
country, in which, if he succeeds, @ 











total change may be ex in that 
qiarter of the world, and a new scene 
will be opened for the eemmercial and 
scientific researches of Britain. 

_ © Our domestic polities afford much 

scope for remark, The measures of a 
hew administration, from. which so 
tnuch was expected, would naturally. be 
Jooked up to. with great solicitude by its 
friends, lest it should fall short of their 
hopes ;_ by its enemies, that they might 
triumph in its ill suecess. We have 
been both gratified and mortified by its. 
eonduct : gratified, that it has had the 
courage to bring forward a measure 
of great importance, in which appears 
to be combined together both prudence 
andenergy ; mortified, because, in an- 
other measure, it has tamely followed 
the system of its predecessors, or rather 
Surpassed them in imprudence. In the 
first, we give Mr. Windham. credit for 
his desire to make usable to resist every 
attack of our enemy: in the second, we 
Jament that Lord H. Petty should have 
been deluded by the idle language of 
his predecessor, and adopted, without 
reason, the most pernicious of his mea- 
sures. 

Mr. Windham has brought forward 
his military plan, which has in view 
the following. three objects :—the re- 
gular army, the volunteers, and the 
militia. ‘The regular army he would 
improve by holding out advantages to 
thent, by limiting the term of their en- 
jistment to seven years, and by suitable 
rewards at the end of each term. The 
volunteers he would have to be reall 
volunteers, and of course those valua- 
ble corps in the kingdom. which are 
really.so, that is, which pay their own 
expences, will not be affected by his 
plan ; the others will fall back into the 


€ommon- mass, and be subject to the y 


general regulation for arming and disci- 

lining the whole people.capable of 
beasiing arms. ‘The miffffi will be 
brought to their ancient sone and 
thus better opportunities will be given 
for recruiting the regular army. On 
these principles it is presumed, that we 
shall have a regular armed force compe- 
tent for all purposes : @ militia, a train- 
ed foree, and a body of volunteers, 
fully competent for the defence of the 
kingdom. On the trained force some 
difticulties will occur, but they do not 
by any means appear to be insuperable; 
and. the soldiers, after seven years ser> 
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vice, coming back into the 
mass, will tend to improve the skill.and 
discipline of that mass, ‘The citcum- 
stance of improving the pay aftercertain, 
terms, and giving permission to quit at - 
the end of certain terms, appears likely 
to make the army attractive to a better 
erder than has hitherto-entered- into it, 
and will greatly improve its discipline. 
Weare sorry not to be able to ascribe 
equal praise to the financial plans of the 
new administration. In thie depart- 
ment they have followed too closely the 
steps of their predecessors; and Mr, 
Pitt himself, who understood so little. -: 
of this subject,. would have acted ex- 
aetly in the same manner. In fact, a 
certain sum was wanted beyond the 
ordinary revenue of the year: this might 
have been raised by a loan: to pay this 
loan, taxes must be imposed, either 
upon some new device, or by increasing 
the old ones. Nothing new has ap- 
peared: some of the old taxes are in- 
creased ; and the most odious of them 
all, and one founded in direct. opposi- 
tion to the general principles of taxation, 
has been proposed to be increased ex 
cessively, and most vigorously. This 
is the tax under the name of the pro- 
perty tax, but more truly an income 
tax ; which enters the houses of mens 
and takes away from them, not accords 
ing to their means, but according to an 
arbitrary and capricious scale, namely, 
that of taking away a certain portion of 
@ man’s income, without cunsiderin 
in what manner this income is derived, 
Thus a man who, by professional la- 
bour, gains two hundred a year, pays 
as much as a man who has two hun- 
dred a vear in land, or im the funds, 
and no difference is made between an 
annuity, whether for one year or fifty 
ears, The tax goes under the name of 
the war-tax, and was originally imposed 
in one of the wild frolicks of Mr. Pitt, 
when he began a tale about raising the 
supplies within the year, not rememe 
bering the wise principle laid down by 
Mr. Fox, of paying off every loan in 
about thirty-seven years, and thus dis 
viding the burden of an expensive war 
among those who are able to bear it, 
This war-tax stood at a sixteenth of a 
man’s income: it is proposed to be 
raised to a tenth; it would have been 
much more wise to depress it to a twene 
tieth, and to leave it to cuntinue a few 
a longer than the war, to pay the 
v2 
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difference that this would occasion -in 
the Joans for,gach yearof the war, 


But, if we differ, in, our views of fix: 


nance from the new administration, we 
assume to ourselves only.that right, 
which is inherent in the subjects of this 
country, of examining the measures of 
every administration ; and we abhor 
that system, which requires tame servi- 
lity and acquiescence in every measure 
proposed by the party in power, We 
conceive the present administration to 
act erroneously in departing from the 
wise principle laid down. by Mr. Fox: 
we are not inimical, because we give 
our sentiments on a point of so much 
importance, We wish the administra- 
tion to act with energy ;- but we see no 
reason whatever for laying “on so heavy 
a tax, and increasing its rigour, and we 
have in vain looked for any argument 
jn its favour, but the presumed one of 
necessity. We know, that the admi- 
nistration must have money; but we 
contend against the means which it 
adopts to procure it, and do maintain, 
that the idea of raising any of the ex- 


traordinary supplies within the year is 
founded upon baise policy. 

What has taken place between the 
two cabinets of France and England we 
know not; and are happy to say, that 


so many different surmises are enter- 
tained on the passage of flags of truce 
between: the two countries, as is a 
»roof of the rigid silence kept on this 
ead by administration, It may relate 
only to exchange of prisoners, or it 
may have much greater objects in view. 
The jobbers on the exchange will, of 
course, convert every motion of a mes- 
senger, or appearance of a flag of truce, 
te their purpose; but it bas always ap- 
peared to us to be the idlest thing in the 
world, for a couniry to suffer itself to 
be the least agitated by-any fluctuation 
in the funds. Should the enemy effect 
a landing, and on that. aecount the 
timid sell out their stock at an immense 
depreciation, they would deserve no 
cominiscration for their folly. Affairs 
of stite, and affairs of the fynds,. have 
not that connexion together, which it 
is the interest of some to make others 
believe. 

Assassination is a orime little known 
in our country; and, when it occurs, 
will, from the natural disposition of the 
English, excite their particular attention. 
A wretch of the name of Patch, was 
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taken up some time:ago, on suspicion 
of being the murdererof Mr. Blight.— 
The murder was attended with -this ex~ 
traordinary circumstance, that the. mur- 
derer ran to the assistance of the ‘mur- 
dered, and attended him as his friend 
to his last moments. Uncommon pains 
were taken by the justices of the peace 
to bring every thing to light that _ 
pened on the fatal evening ; but no di- 
rect evidence, as might be imagined in 
so deep-laid a plot, could be obtained ; 
and one circumstance occurred, which, 
if it had been the fact in the manner 
supposed, would have entirely cleared 
the assassin. There were only three 
persons in the house, the assassin, the 
murdered person, and a female serv:nt. 
The assassin pretended to go to the pri- 
vy, and the servant in the kitchen heard 
the report of the pistol, and the bang- 
ing to of the privy-door at the same time. 
It was therefore to be concluded, that 
some other person must be guilty of the 
deed, as no one can be in two places at 
the same time. But this very circum- 
stance fixes the guilt more cleaziy on the 
assassin, and we are surprised ut its not 
occurring on the trial; We are inform- 
ed, that this door went by a pulley and 
weight, so that, when it was drawn 
back to its utmost extent, its return, at 
first, was very slow, and at the conclu- 
sion rapid, and giving a loud noise; and 
danng its motion there was full time 
forthe assassin to go from the privy to 
the. chamber in which he committed 
the murder. Being aware of this cir- 
cumstance, he would naturally avail 
himself of it, draw the door back as far 
as. possible, and commit the foul deed, 
so that the seryant must imagine, that 
another person was at that time in the 
house. Many circumstances combined 
to fix the guilt on the prisoner at the 
trial, aud he was fama guilty by the 
jury, and sentenced to the just punish- 
ment of his crimes by the judge, wha 
— ont, with great solemnity and 
coming abhorrence, their atrocity. 
The assassin refused to confess his 
guilt, and the public curiosity was kept 
alive by the amzing, and, as it appears 
to us, the improper pains taken to bin 
him to a confession. Had-he been Jeft 
more ta himself, the desired effect 
would have been produced: but the 
interest taken in the exit of one of the 
foulest murderers this country has pros 


duced, buoyed the wretch up with the 
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hopes of a pardon, probably to the last 
moments. He was executed with a man 
and awoman, guilty of forgery, an ar- 
rangement which we eannot but con- 
demn: for, where the crimes were so 
different, the punishment ought not to 
have borne the same — A 
murderer, that is an offender against 
humanity, ought not to have been seen 
at the same time on the gallows, with 
persons who were paying the debt to 
the laws of their country for an offence, 
which in scarcely any other part of the 
world is punished with so great severity, 
and which assuredly bears no propor- 
tion to the atrocity of assassination. 

But another circumstance in the exe- 
cutien of these criminals, calls for ani- 
madversion. The distance from the 
chapel to the gallows is short, yet in 
conforntity with an‘old law, the least 
otfending of the three criminals were 
fixed upon a hurdle to be dragged to 
the place of execution, whilst.the assas- 
sin walked in the procession without 
any peculiar marks of disgrace, ‘If the 


assassin and the forger are to be executed 
together, let the utmost degree of ig- 
nominy be attached to the former, not 
the latter. 

y Should the public attention be called 
by these circumstances to a roger re- 


gard to be paid to the different degrees 
of guilt in the execution of criminals, 
we trust, that the’religious duties to be 
performed, will be examined. That 
soine religious duties should be perform- 
ed, no oneean doubt; but why should 
the emblems.of the Supper of our Lord 
and Saviour be given to a foul murderer, 
who leaves the world in the most har- 
dened manner? This — can 
scarcely be justified ; and, as not long 
ago, the custom ef burning women, 
after execution, for certuin crimes, was 
properly abolished, some of our legisla- 
tors, we hope, will take up the sub- 
ject of criminal executions, and make 
such a difference in the mode of punish- 
ment, as different degrees of guilt re- 
quire. 

The exit of a murderer, was the uni- 
versal topic of conversation in the me- 
tropalis. The police of the country de- 
serves credit for bringing him to justice, 
but near the same neighbourhood, .a 
few days after the execution of the 
wretch, a number of persons lost their 
lives, or were ews tined or bruised by an 


exént, whieh it is the duty of a police 


ante 


to prevent. Two old houses’ if Wap- 
ping fell down, froth’thefalling in’ of 
the chimnies, and inveloped a their 
ruins a great numbert of poor persons 
lodging in them. Such’'an occurrence 

happens too frequently in London; and 

is a disgrace tu the metropolis. ‘There 
are laws, we believe, for inspectors of 
buildings, in every parish; but such an 

occurrence intimates a neglect of duty, 

or that the laws have not provided a 

sufficient remedy for the evil, arising 
from decayed mansions. We presume, 

that if the property, where such an 

event occurred, escheated to the crown, 

and the owners were subjected to a trial 

to prove their innocence, we should 

not often have to record the loss of lite 

from the decay of a house. 

PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS, 

The chief objects in the house of 
commons, have been the war bill of 
Mr. Windham, ‘and the finance bill of 
Lord Henry Petty; both are likely to 
occasion much investigation, and we 
wait for farther debates, &c. &c. before 
we lay the whole subject before our 
readers. The affairs of India still make a 
prominent feature in the debates, yet it 
remains doubtful in what manner they 
will terminate. 

We concluded our last report with 
Mr. Paull’s carrying his motion for cer- 
tain papers; this led Lurd Folkstene to 
move on the 27th of February, for a 
list of all pensions, granted by the East: 
India Company since 1793, with an 
account of the services tor which they 
were granted. An intimation was given 
from the chair, that a previous notice 
of this motion ought to have been given, 
but the mover; not satisficd with the 
arguments from the chair, persisted in 
his intentions, In this he was defend- 
ed by Mr. Francis, and opposed by Mr. 
Perceval, and general ‘Tarleton con- 
ceived the absence of East India Di- 
rectors to be a sufficient ground for a 
previous notice. (We did not know 
that the legislature of Great Britain ac- 
knowledged any East India Directors, 
as members of its body). Mr. Fox 
conceived the practice of giving notice 
on ordinary occasions, as an abuse, and 
and net founded on the principles of 
the rights of parliament ; and, after a 
few other observations on the custom of 
giving notice, Lord Folkstone’s motion 
was put and carried, 
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~ On the next day, Mr. Alderman Prin- 
sep moved for a statement of the stores 
and merchandise exported by the East 
India Competes, from the 1st of March 
179%, to the ist of March 1804, for 
the use of their respective presidencies ; 
and a similar account of their commerce 
with China. This motion was intend- 
ed to ascertain the proporticn of the 
value of the trade to India, compared 
with that toChina. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. Francis, who com- 
plained of the interference of the Board 
of Centroul, inevery question relative 
to India, instead of permitting informa- 
tion to come from the Board of Direc- 
tors. After some remarks from Mr. H. 
Addington, Sir T. Metcalfe would not 
allow Mr. Francis to be a friend to the 
East India Company; at which, Mr. 
Francis took fire, and asserted that the 
Court of Directors was under the guid- 
ance of ministers. Sir Tl’. Metcalfe per- 
sisted in his opinions, and the motions 
were then agreed to. 

On the 3d of March, the papers 
moved for by Mr. Paull, on the 25th 
and 28th of June 1805, were laid upon 
the table, and Mr. Paull moved that 
they might be printed. Lord Temple 

fessed to have no objection to this 
motion, notwithstanding the papers 
were so voluminous ; but he called on 
the mover to say, when he intended to 
bring forward any charge against Lord 
Wellesley. To this Mr. Paull replied, 
that the perusal of the papers, whose 
forthcoming had been so long delayed, 
must determine that question; but he 
would lose no time in preparing certain 
resolutions respecting the conduct of 
Lord Wellesley, when governor in In- 
dia, to be laid before the house. The 
printing of the papers was then ordered, 
and Mr. Alderman Prinsep stated, that 
in his former motion for papers, the 
word bullion had been left out, on 
which acéount he begged that that mo- 
tion might be discharged, and another 
to the same import, with the insertion 
of the word bullion, might be substi- 
tuted in its room. Mr. Huddlestone, 
an East India Director, objected to: it, 
as it would lay open a detail of commer- 
gial concerns, and he contended, that 
the'evils new oppressing the East India 
Company, were not imputable to the 
Directors. “Fhe alderman’s motion was 
agreed toy 

On thet 5th of March, Mr, Paulligave 


notice of a motion fer more papers te 
lay the ground of an additional c 
against Lord Wellesley. Lord Temple 
asked him, whether he intended on the 
same day to bring the charge ; to which 
he replied, that he should move only 
for papers. Being then questioned by- 
Mr. H. Addington, as to the nature of 
the papers, he replied, that the pa 
related to the conduet of Lord Welles- 
ley towards the Rajah of Bhurtpoore. 
But he was not permitted-by the braves 
enter into any remarks onthat prince or 
his country, and the papers were ordered, 

On the 10th of March, Mr. John- 
stone moved for the production of cer- 
tain letters written by Lord Cornwallis 
and his successor, to the directors. He 
called upon the house to reflect on the 
necessity of attending to the affairs of 
India, and of comparing together the 
systems of Lords Cornwallis and Wel- 
lesley. Whatever brilliancy there might 
be in the military exploits of Lord W el- 
lesley, his system could not be too 
much reprobated, which, under pre- 
tence of defensive war, forced all the 
native powers to reccive British garri+ 
sons into their capitals, and kept their 
princes in greater subjection than even 
the kings of Wiremberg and Bavaria 
are at present underthe emperor of 
France. 1n consequence of these rasl» 
and ambitious measures, the aflairs of 
India had become so distressed, that 
two hundred thousand pounds had been 
stopped from the treasure destined for 
China, and fifty thousand pounds bor- 
rewed from the government of Madras, 
to pay a number of irregular troops, ab 
the rate of sixty thousand pounds a 
month, whose friendship was more in< 
jurious to us than their hostility. The 
treaties of Lord Wellesley were inde~ 
fensible, and occasioned the disasters of 
the war. Some fixed principles ought 
to be laid down, and government was 
bound to-declarein what manner ‘India 
was to be governed im future. 

Mr. Fox eould not see any reasott for 
the demand made on administratien, 
with respect to the future government 
of India. ‘There: seemed tosbeno:dis+ 
position at present to alter the mode 
that had hitherto been adopted, and it 
was rather for the house to make a.ree 
solution on the subject, than for mi+ 
nisters to enter into: the=question, Fe 
still adhered to the epinions advanced 
by him twenty years ago, However,.an 
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acthad ‘passed, by which a Board of 
Controul was appointed, and there 
seemed to be no ground to suppose, that 
the present board would swerve at all 
from the directions laid down by the 
act. ‘The present did not seem to be 
the r time for discussing the affairs 
of Feats, which might with greater 
propriety be deferred till the India bud- 
get was before the house. There was, 
in his mind, no ground for the alarm 
entertained by some persons with re- 
spect to India ; and it was strange, that 
a greater degree of jealousy should apply 
to the present than to the last Board of 
Controul. 

Mr. H. Addington, asserted that it 
was not feir to charge the maker of the 
treaty with the Rajah of Bhurtpoore, 
with the failure of it, since that failure 
was owing to the unexampled treachery 
and perfidy of the prince, and not to 
any improper conduct in Lord Welles- 
ley; Mr. C. Grant gave Lord Welles- 
ley credit for the splendour of his mili- 
tary career, but he could not admire 
his system, as its effect was to involve 
us in quarrels with all the native princes. 
In — to this pernicious system, 
the directors had used every effort for 
the appointment of Lord Cornwallis, 
whose death was greatly to be lament- 
ed; but his successor would follow up 
his plans, which he was happy to hear 
would have the support of administra- 
tion. As to the measures of Lord Wel- 
lesley, the Court of Directors did not 
— of them, and was not aware of 

em, till they were carried into effect. 

Mr. Haddlestone supported the ino- 
tion, conceiving the production of the 
papers to be of great importance, by 
shewing the true nature of the pernici- 
ous system of the Indian government, 
stripping it of the decorations which 
dazzled the eyes, and led captive the 
understandings of good and able men in 
this country. These papers will shew 
that the directors have been as anxious 
to terminate the evils of this system, as 
if they had been the authors of it, and 
to appreciate the great services per- 
formed by Lord Cornwallis, in the 
short period of his command. They 
will prove, that not the Mahratta war, 
but the systems which gave birth to 
that war, been the ruin of the fi- 


nances. If India is worth preserving, 
the system of Lord Cornwallis must be 
followed up; whose wisdom consisted 





in its simplicity, in its jastice, moderati 
on, and forbearance,alike to the str) 
and to the weak, alike in success = 
under adverse fortune. Had»Lord Corn- 
wallis continued from his first arrival in 
India till the present time, in that coun- 
try, the British government would have 
been looked up to, as the dispenser of 
pease and happiness, through regions 
more extensive than Europe. At 

sent no individual measure can produce 
more salutary effects, than a resumption 
of the principles, which have been se 
universally discarded, and the complete 
restoration of the system of Lord Corn- 
wallis. 

Mr. Paull denied, that the failure of 
the treaty with the Rajah of Bhurtpoore 
was owing to the treachery of that 
— and he confirmed his assertion 

v a letter from Lord Wellesley, speak- 
ing in high terms of the prince. The 
appointment also of Sir G. Barlow, he 
considered as a proof of the necessity of 
a change of system. Mr. Fox stated, 
that the appointment of Sir G. Barlow 
was made to prevent the inconvenience 
of an inter-regnum in India. Lord 
Temple pledged himself to prove the 
direct treachery of the Rajah of Bhurt- 
poore, and urged that Lord Wellesley’s 
conduct had been approved of by the 
secret committee of the Court of Direc 
tors, whose orders he was bound to 
obey. 

Mr. Francis, after some cursory re 
marks on Sir G. Barlow, begged leave 
to ask a director a few plain questions, 
Do the Court of Directors, does he hime 
self approve of Lord Wellesley’s pro- 
ceedings? Of what part? and to what 
extent? Do they, and he, condemn 
these proceedings without a reserve, ex 
cept in the second war against ‘Tippoo 
Sultaun? If these are answered in the 
affirmative, the next questions are, 
What was the conduct of SirG. Bar- 
low, who was next to the governor- 
general, and first in his council? Did 
he ever Oppose or remonstrate against 
a single act of Lord Wellesley's govern- 
ment? Did he not concur in, and sup- 
port them all? Did his conduct meet 
with the approbation or indignation of 
his employers? From this subject he 
terned to the apprehension of danger on 
the publicaiton of papers, which he ri- 
diculed in the strongest manner, Out 
of Calcutta, and above the rank of a 
Banin, there scarcely exists a Hindoo, 
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Mohammed, ‘or 4 Mahratta, who ever 
did or could read, or ever heard of an 
English newspaper. The distance also 
precludes danger. An act that took 
place twelve months ago, many miles 
north west of Calcutta, is debated in 
the house of commons; afier three or 
four months, a resolution is passed on 
the subject; in a year more, the echo 
is carried back to- the chief towns in 
India, when the question is forgotten, 
and all parties concerned in it is swept 
away. 

But a more important fact is before 
the house, which has heard nothing 
this night but commendations of Lord 
Cornwallis ; and why? For no. other 
reason, than that his whole system was 
diametrically opposite to that of Lord 
Wellesley. It is impossible to applaud 
the one, without condemnizg the other. 
Mr. Francis now entered into a long 
detail of his own life, and his ill suc- 
cess in calling the attention of the house 
to Indian affairs, concluding with a re- 
solution te take no farther part in dis- 
cussions purely Indian, and to steer 
clear of any impeachment. Of that folly 
he was cured by Mr. Hastings’s im- 
peachment, by which, said he, I was 
tried, and he was acquitted. Mr. Fran- 
cis then confirmed his assertion of the 
directors being free from blame; the 
Court of Directors is merely passive, 
being most studiously and constantly 
kept in the dark. The political power 
of the court is confined to a select com- 
mittee of three, who alone are en- 
trusted with the state secrets of the 
company, and who delilerate and 
transact with nobody. hut the presi- 
dent of the Board f Paneer. These 
two powers keep faith with another: 
their colleagues know as little as the 
public, till the secret bursts with ruin 
en their heads. It may be true, as 
Lord Temple asserts, that Lord Wel- 
lesley has acted under the orders of this 
secret committce ; but no documents 
have yet appeared in proof of such an 
assertion ; and, till they are produced, 
the assertion can carry no weight with 
it. 

Mr. Francis, after much further irre- 
levant matter with sespect to himself, 
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conjured the house not to throw any dis- 
nent in the way of the present 
inquiry. He should watch over the pro- 
ceedings as far as he could, to prevent the 
finances of Britain from being ruined by 
those of [ndia. Thirty years of his life, he 
said, had been employed in supporting 
the lawful authority of the company, 
over their nominal servants abroad, to 
serve the peace of India, and shelter its 
rinces from injustice and oppression. 

e task has beena thankless one,. The 
only thing now left, is to protect En- 
gland, not against the company, but 
against India and its government. 

Sir T. Metcalfe read a letter from 
Lord Lake to Lord Wellesley, in pest 
of the treachery of the Rajah of Bhurt- 

re, and declared, that he considered 
Lord Wellesley as the greatest states- 
man that ever was in India. Lord 
Folkstone conceived the term treachery 
to have been, in this instance, misap- 
plied. The Rajah is a native prince ; 
we are the iouadieans the measures taken 
by native princes to expel the invaders, 
must be attributed to a different dispo- 
sition from that of treachery. e@ ge- 
neral expression of dissatisfaction at 
the conduct of Lord Wellesley, is a 
sufficient justification of the present 
enquiry, which the nation is now so- 
lemnly called upon to pursue. Mr. C. 
Grant bore testimony to the honourable 
conduct of Mr. Francis, both in Ben- 
gal and in England, for which he was 
thanked by Mr. Francis, Mr. Wallace 
approved of the conduct of Lord Wel- 
lesiey ; and the papers moved for, were 
ordered to be laid before the house. 
Thus every day added to the mass of 
evidence on Indian affairs, and the 
mixty ynaxty sort of government of a 
Board of Controul, a Board of Direc- 
tors, a Secret Committee, and gover- 
nors abroad, pursuing their own: incli- 
nations, this government. boasting at 
one moment of its prosperity, the next, 
complaining of poverty, must no longer 
bea yoke about the neck of Great, Bri- 
tain. Whatever may be the object of 
parties, the great point for Englishmen 
is, to obtain the free_ navigation of the 
Taodiay seas. 
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folldwing wecount 4s: taken from _the 
London Gazette extraordinary of Mea- 
day, March 24th. 


Admiralty Office, Monday, March 24. 


Dispatches, of which the following 
are copies, from Vice Admiral Sir John 
‘Thomas Duckworth, K. B. command- 
ing a squadron of his Majesty's ships, 
aitresoed to William Marsden, Esq. 
and brought to England by Capt. Nath- 
aniel Day Cochrane,. were yesterday 
received at the Admiralty. 


Superl, to-Leeward of the Town of 
~ St. Domingue, about 12 Leagues, 
Feb. 7. 


Sir, 
” As I feel it highly momentous for his 
Majesty's service, that the lords com- 
missioners of the Admiralty should have 
the earliest information of the move- 
ments of the squadron under my com- 
mand, and as 1 have no other vesscl 
than the Kingsfisher that I feel justified 
in dispatching, I hope neither their 
Jordships or Vice Admiral Lord Col- 
lingwoed will deem me defective in 
my duty towatds his lordship by addres- 
sing you on the happy event of yester- 
day; and as you will receive my letter of 
the 3d inst. herewith, I shall only say, 
that 1 lost not a moment in getting 
through the Mona Passage, and on the 
5th in the afternoén. was joined by the 
Magicienne, with a farther corrobora- 
tion from various vessels spoken, of an 
énemy’s force of ten sail of the line, 
with as many frigates and corvettes, be- 
ing in these seas; I therefore conti- 
nued under easy sail for the night, in 
my approach off the town of St. Do- 
mingue, having given orders to Captain 
Darin of ‘the Acasta, whose zeal and 
activity [have experienced for a series 
of vers, to make sail with the Magi- 
cierine, Captaim M‘Kenzie, two hours 
before day-light, to reconnoitre, when 


iat six o’clock thé Acasta, ‘to our great 


made the signal for two of the ene- 
S$ ftigates; and before seven, for 
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“pines atan anchor: at half past that 


ef Were vetting under weigh; the 
squadron under my command then in 
close orderwith all sail set, and the Su- 
erb, bearins my flag, leading, and ap- 
st, S0-as to discaver before 


eight o'clock that the eneary were in a 

eptirpact lipe, “under all sail, going be- 

fore the wind for Cape Nisao, to wind- 
Voi, V. 


ward of Ocoa Baygrand as they consist- 
ed of only five sail of the line, two 
frigates, ,and a corvette, Qwhich ,here- 
after will be named;) J, concluded, 
from the information [ was in posses- 
sion of, that they were endeayouring to 
form a junction with their remaining 
force, and in consequence shaped my 
eourse to render abortive such intention, 
which .was completely effected by a 
littie after nine, so as to make. an. action 
certain. I therefore telegraphed the 
squadron, that the principal object of 
attack would be the admiral and his 
seconds, and at three quarters past nine, 
for the ships. to take stations for their 
mutual support, and engage the enemy 
as they got up, and a few minutes after, 
to engage as close as possible, when at 
a short period after ten, the Superb 
closed upon the bow of the Alexander, 
the leading ship, and commenced the 
action ; but after three broadsides, she 
sheered off: the signal was now made 
for closer action, and we were enabled 
to attack the admiral in the Imperial, 
(formerly Le Veugeur,) the fire of which 
had been heavy on the Northumber- 
land, bearing the Honourable Rear Ad- 
miral Cochrane's flag. By this time, 
the movement of the Alexander had 
thrown her among the lee division, 
which. Rear Admiral Louis happily 
availed. himself of, and the action be- 
came general, and continued with great 
severity till half past eleven; when the 
French admiral, much shattered, and 
completely beat, hauled direct for the 
land, and not being a mile off, at twenty 
minutes before noon ran on shore; his 
foremast then only standing, which fell 
directly on her striking; at which time 
the Superb, being only in seventcen 
fathom water, was forced to haul off to 
avoid the same evil; but not long after, 
the Diomede, of eighty-four guns, 
pushed on shore near his admiral, when 
all his masts went; and | think it a 
duty Lowe to character and my country 
to add, from the information. of Sir 
Edward Berry, after she bad struck, and 
the Agamemnon: desisted fiem firing 
into her, from the captain taking off his 
hat, and making every token of surren- 
dex; and Capt. Dunn assures. me both 
ensign and pendant were down’; to 
cominent om which, ‘J. leaye to the 
world. About fifty minates aftercleven 
the firing ceased, and uppr the smoke 
eas, away, Idvund Le Brave, bears 
x 
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ing a commodore’s pendant, the Alex- 
ander, and Le Jupitre, in our posses- 
sion. 

When I contemplate on the result of 
this action, when five sail of the line 
had surrendered, or were apparently 
destroyed in less than two hours, 
cannot, though bound to pay every 
tribute to the noble and gallant efforts 
of the hon. rear admiral Cochrane, rear 
admiral Louis, the captains, officers, 
seamen, and royal marines, under my 
command, be vain enough to suppose 
that, without the aiding hand of Dro. 
vidence, such result could have been 
effected, and with a loss so compara- 
tively small; and though I shall ever 
sympathise with the connexions of 
those that fell, the reflection on the 
cause will, I hope, afford much con- 
solation, 

To speak individually to the conduct 
of any one would be injurious to all ; 
for all were equally animated with the 
same zealous ardour in support of their 
king and country. 
these feelings, 1 cannot be silent with- 
out injustice to the firm and manly 
support for which I was indebied to 
Capt. Keats, and the effect that the 
system of discipline and good: order in 
which | found the Superb must ever 

roduce ; and the pre-eminence of the 

Sritish seamen could never be more 
highly conspicuous than in this contest. 

Afier the action, the water being too 
deep to anchor in the bay of St. De- 
minzue, it was requisite to bring to 
with the prizes to repair damages, put 
the ships in a manageable state, and 
shift the prisoners, which took me till 
this afternoon; when I detached the 
lion. Captain Stopford in the Spencer, 
with the Donegal and Atlas, which 
Jatter had lost her bowsprit, with the 
prizes .to Jamaica, and being anxious, 
with Rear-Admiral Cochrane, that he 
shsuld return to his command, where 
his services must be wanted, a jury 
mainmast is fitted to the Northumber- 
land, under this island, to enable her 
to get to windward, when I shall order 
the Agamemnon, which is staying by 
her, to accompany the rear-admira!l to 
his station; and | any now proceeding 
with the Canopus, Rear-Admiral Louis, 
Acasta, and Magicienne, off St. Do- 
mingue to make certain of the Impe- 


rial. and Diomede being completely 


Yet, possessed of 
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wrecked, afier which I shall repair to 
Jamaica. 

Having recited the transactions of 
this glorious combat, which will fairly 
add another sprig of laurel to our naval 
history, and ,assist in promoting our 
country’s good, 

l am, sir, &c. 
J.T, Duckwortx 


BRITISH LINE. 


Weather division. 
Superb, 74 guns, Vice-Admiral 
Duckworth, Captain Keats. 
Northumberland, 74 guns, Rear- 
Admiral Cochrane, Captain Morison. 
Spencer, 74 guns, Capt. Stopford. 
Agamemnon, 04 guns, Edw. Berry. 


Lee division. 
Canopus, 74 guns, Rear-Admiral T. 
Louis, Capt. F. W. Austen. 
Donegal, 74 guns, P. Malcolm, 
Atlas, 74 guns, S. Pym. 
Frigates. 
Acasta, Magicienne, Kingsfisher, and 
Epervier. 
FRENCH LINE. 
L’ Alexandre, of 84 guns, taken. 
L’imperial, 120 guns, on shore, and 
completely wrecked. 
Le Dioimede, 84 guns, on shore, and 
coinpletely wrecked. 
Le Jupitre, 74 guns, taken. 
Le Brave, 74 guns, taken. 
Frigates, 
La Felicité, eseaped. 
La Cométe, escaped. 
Corvette. 

La Diligence, escaped. 
General atstract of killed and wounded 
on oard the British squadron. 

Superb—6 killed, 56 wounded. —62. 


. 


Northumberland — 21 killed, 79 
wounded.—100. 

Canopus—8 killed, 22 wounded. 
—30. 

Spencer—18 killed, 50 wounded. 
—O8. 

Donegal—12 killed, 33 wounded. 

4 


oF). 
Atlas—8 killed, 11 wounded.—-10. 
Agamemnon—1 killed, 13° wound- 
ed.— 14, 
Total—74 killed, 264 wounded. 
J. i. Duckworth, 
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Wesel, March 26.—The future con- 
dition of these countries is at length set- 
tled. The Emperor’s brother-in-law, 
Prince Murat, is to govern Cleves and 
Beig; under the title of Joachim, Dake 
of C leves and Berg. ‘The following 

roclamation, to this effect, was pub- 
fished yesterday— 

«« Napoleon, by the grace of God, 
and the constitution, emperor of the 
French, king of Italy, &c. Their ma- 
jesties the kings of Prussia and Bavaria 
having ceded to us the duchies of Cleves 
and Berg, with their full sovereignty, 
rights, titles, and prerogatives, and 
agreed to the transfer of each of these 
duchies, in their, present state, in favour 
of a French prince, the object of our 
election, we transfer the said duehies, 
with their rights, titles, and prerogatives, 
in the condition we received them, to 
Prince Joachim, our well-beloved bro- 
ther, to be by him possessed in their 
full extent as duke of Cleves and Berg, 
and to descend to his legitimate heirs 
male for ever, in the order of seniority, 
to the perpetual exclusion of the fe- 
males and their descendants. But pro- 
vided that the male heirs, which God 
avert, should become extinct, the said 
duchies of Cleves and Berg, with all 
their rights, titles, and prerogatives, 
shall revert to our male descendants na- 
tural and legitimate, or in failure there- 
of, to those of our brother Joseph, or 
otherwise to those of our brother Prince 
Louis; as the duchies of Cleves and 
Berg can in no case whatever be united 
to our imperial crown, 

“6 As : excellent qualifications of 
this prince have been the principal mo- 
tive of our choice, from a persuasion of 
the benefits which will result from them 
to the inhabitants of Berg and Cleves, 
so we cherish the hope that the fidelity 
of the inhabitants will continue to en- 
sure the esteem they enjoyed under their 
former masters, and that they will me- 
rit the attention of theif new sovereign 
and our imperial protection.” 

** Given at our Palace of the Thuille- 

ries, March 15. 


(Signed) ‘* NAPOLEON.” 


PROCLAMATION. 


We, Joachim, prince and grand ad- 
miral of France, duke of Cleves and 
Berg, &c. decree and ordain by these 
presents, 

“* Anicle 1. The imperial act by 





which his majesty the. emperor. and 
king has ceded and transmitted to us 
the sovereignty of the duchies of Cleves 
and Berg, shall be proclaimed and pub- 
lished throughout the whole extent of 
both duchies on the 23d instant. | 

‘* 2. Nothing is to be changed in the 
civil or judicial administrations of these 
duchies. All the magistrates, the civil 
officers, including those of justice and 
the police in actual employment, shall 
continue in the exercise of their func- 
tions. 

‘« 3. Dating from the declaration of 
the imperial act and the present publi 
cation, justice shall be sinusoid in 
our name, and all public acts under our 
authority, in the same manner as when 
under the government of our predeces- 
sors. . 

‘4. Baron Hompesch is charged as 
chief of the administration of Cleves, 
&c. to put the dispositions above-men- 
tioned in execution. 

«* Given at our Head-quarters at Co- 

logne, March 21, 1S06.” 

The Duke Joachim made his formal 
entry into Dusseldorf on the 25th, 
which place was evacuated by the Bas 
varian troops on the 21st. 





PRUSSIAN STATE PAPER. 


Copy of the Prussian Edict, addressed 
to the Council of State,and the States 
of the Principality af Neufchatel, 
and the County of Valengin. Regi- 
stered at Neufchatel, March t4,; 
1800. 

“©We, Frederick Wiltiam, by the 
grace of God, king of Prussia, &c. &c. 
&c. 

* Faithful and well-beloved, hea!th, 
&e. The paternal affection which we 
have expressed ou ail occasions since 
our accession to the throne, for the 
country of Neufchatel and Valengin, 
will enable you to judge of the sensa- 
tions we experience, in addressing yeu 
upon the present occasion. ‘Lhis ad- 
dréss is intended to announce a change, 
which circumstances have rendered in- 
evitable. Considerations of the last im- 
portance, arising fron: the most pressing 
interest of our whole monarchy, have 
obliged us to consent te resign into the 
rene.» of his majesty the emperor of thie 
French, the care of the future happie 
ness of these countries. Whatever dé 

Xx2 
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Sire we had to continue this charge our- 
Selves, and however deep may be our 
fegret at separating ourselves from such 
yaleshle subjects, whose loyalty and at- 
tachment we have always highly ap- 
preciated, we cannot dissemble that this 
voluntary resignation is more preferable 
for you than the fate of a conquered 
country, with which otherwise you 
were threatened. Besides, the distance 
of your country, owing to its geogra- 
phical situation from the centre of our 
states, not permitting us to afford you 
an immediate and effectual protection, 
and that situation rendering you neces- 
sarily dependent upon the French ém- 
pire, as much for your sustenance as 
your commerce and industry, we were 
Jed to think that a more intimate con- 
nection, that would attach you to that 
empire, might prove a new source of 
benefit and prosperity to your inha- 
bitants. ‘Thus, our intention has been 
to contribute, as much as in us lies, by 
our intercession and our good oflices 
with the French government, that you 
may derive all the advantages you can 
-wish. You ought to be convineed, 
that we shali, on all occasions, feel the 
same lively and sincere interest in the 
welfare of these countries and their in- 
habitants, as ever. The memory of 
their devotion and fidelity will never be 
effaced from our heart. The wisdom 
of the powerful sovereign to whom 
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your fate is committed, permiits ud cotis 
fidently to hope for the accomplish 
ment of the ardent wishes we have 
formed for you. 

«* We havé nominated Baron Cham- 
briere d’Oleyne, our chamberlain, and 
envoy extraordinary with the Helvetie 
body, to superintend the remission of 
your province to him, whom his ma- 
jesty the emperor of the French has 
chosen to cabs possession of it in his 
name. M. Chambriere is provided with 
full powers for this purpose; and we 
have also addressed our instruction to 
him, reiative to the objects of finance, 
and in respect of which it is our cordial 
wish to give our subjects, from whom 
we separate with regret, a last proof of 
our afection and desire to serve them. 
We are persuaded that you will seeond 
Baron Chambricre in every thing that 
depends upon you in the execution of 
the commission with which he is en- 
trusted, He is particularly charged to 
absolve you, and all the public officers, 
from the oath taken to our house; to 
thank them for their zeal and fidelity, 
and to assure them of the unalterable 
sentiments of interest and good-will, 
upon which they may reckon on our 
part. Hereupon we pray God» that he 
will have you in his holy keeping. 

«* FREDERICK WILLIAM, 
«© TIARDENBERG. 
“* Berlin, Fel. 28, 1800.” 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR APRIL 1806. 
G&S As this Department wiil le of great Importance to AuTHoRsS and Booxe 
SELLERS, as well as to Literature in general, it is requested that Notices 
of Works may te forwarded as early as possible, (free of Postage,) which 


will Le regularly inserted. 
AGRICULTURE, 
TYNE Land-messurer and Farmer's 
Assistant, containing ‘Tables, by 
which any person may see the exact 
money, every rood and pe rch in an acre 
of Mowing, Reaping, Hoeing, &c. 
will.come to, from one farthing, to 
twenty shillings an acre. By J. Mat- 
thews. 3s. 
ARCHITECTURE. 

A Collection of Architectural De- 
signs for Mansions, Casinos, Villas, 
Lodges, and Cottages, in the Greek, 
Gothie and Castle stvles. By James 
Randall. Engraved ia aqua-tinta, on 
thirty-four Plates, .with Descriptions. 
Large atlas quarto, 21. 12s. Gd. bds, 
eihyg paper wnperial folio, 31, 13s. Od, 
IDs 


BIOGRAPHY. 

A Biographical Index to the present 
House CEC ommons, By J. Wilson, 
M. A. 12mo. Qs. Od. : 

Genuine Memoirs of Lord Viscount. 
Nelson. By Mr. Harrison, assisted with 
original and authenticated Communi- 
cations from several of his Lordship’s 
family and friends, with a fine Portrait, 
from Sir W. Beechey, vol. 1. 10s. 6d. 
or on fine paper, 21s. to be completed 
in two volumes. 

EDUCATION. 

The Class Book, or 365 Reading 
Lessons, for the use of Schools. By 
Rey. D. Blair, A. M. 12mo. 5s. 

A Letter respectfully addressed to the 
Most Rey. and Right Rev. the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the Church,of 














. List of New: Publications. 


England, on Mr. S. Lancaster's Plan fot 
the Education of the Lower Order in the 
Community. 1s. Gd. 

A New and Easy Guide to the Pro- 
nunciation and Spelling of the French 
Language ; to which are added, Les- 
sons on Etymology and Analogy. By 
Mr. Tocquot, M. A. 2s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

Sir John Froissart’s Chronicles of 
England, France and Spain, vols. 4, 
5, and 6. By T. Johnes. Svo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

A Compendium of Chronology, in- 
tended also as a short Tutroduction to 
History, from the Creation of the 
World to ‘the Year 1806, for the use 
of the Young Gentlemen at Linton 
School. 2s. 

LAW. 


Trial at large of Richard Patch, for 
the Murder of Mr. J. Blight, taken in 
short-hand. By J. and W.B. Gurney, 
vo. 5s. 

Another Edition. 2s. 6d. 

The Laws of Gaming, Wagers, 
Horse-racing, and Gaming-houses, By 
J. Desney. 5s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

New Observations on the Natural 
History of Bees. By F. Huber. 5s. 6d. 

Flowers of Literature for 1805. By 
F, W. Blagdon. 12mo. 6s. 

The Temple of Truth; or the best 
System of Reason, Philosophy, Virtue, 
and Morals, analytically arranged. 8vo. 
8s. 

A Compendium of the Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Pathology of the Horse, 
with a concise Examination of the Eco- 
nomy and Structure of the Foot. By 
B. W. Burke. 12mo. 6s. 

A Letter to the Right Rev. the Bi- 
shops of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, containing a Counter-Re- 


presentation to the Statements laid be- 


fore their Lordships, in a Letter from 
the Committee of the Philanthropic So- 
ciety, relating to their intended Chapel, 
and in a Memorial to the late Lord 
Chancellor. By the Rev. J. Brand, 
M. A. Is. 6d. 

A Brief Account of the Proceedings 
of the Committee, appointed in the 
Year 1795, by the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends of Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, 
&c. for Promoting the Improvement 
and Gradual Civilization of the Indiaa 
Natives. is. 

A Brief Account of the Proceedings 
ef the Committee, appointed by the 
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Yearly aastng of Friends; held in Bal- 


timore, for Promoting the Improve-~ 
ment and Civilization of the Indian 
Natives. 1s. 

Observations on the Plan for Train- 
ing the People to the use of Arms, with 
reference to the subject of Sunday Drill- 
ing. By T. Gisborn, M. A. 1s. 

Evidence taken ‘at Port of Spain, 
Island of Trinidad, in the Case of 
Louisa Calderon, under a Mandamus 
issued by the Court of King’s Bench, 
and directed to the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor; witha Letter addressed to Sir S.: 
Hood, K. B. late one of the Commis- 
sioners for the Government of that Co- 
lony. By Colonel T. Picton, 2s. 

A Letter addressed to the Right Hon. 
W. Windham, Secretary at War, on 
the Subject of Exercising Volunteers 
on the Sabbath Day. By a Lord of 
Parliament. 1s. ° 

Oration, delivered at Pontcysylte 
Aqueduct, on its first opening, Nov. 
26, 1805, to which is prefixed a Let- 
ter addressed to the Right Hon. the Earl: 
of Bridgewater, By R. Hunt, esq. 
2s. . 
The Miscellaneous and Posthumous 
Works of the Rev. Mr. A. Pirie. 5 
vols. 20s. 

An Account of the Sufferings of Tho- 
mas O'Neil, a British Officer, confined: 
in the Prison of the Conciergerie. Writ- 
ten by Himself. Svo.-5s. © 

MEDICAL. 


An Illustration of the Anatomy of 
the Human Ear, accompanied by Views 
of that Organ, accurately drawn of the 
Natural Size, from a Series of Dissec- 
tions ; to which is added a Treatise on 
its Diseases, the Causes of Deafness, 
and the proper Treatment. By -J. C. 
Saunders. 1 vol. fol. 11. 5s. 

The Naval Surgeon, Comprising the 
entire Duties of Professional Men at 
Sea; to which are subjoined a System 
of Naval Surgery, and a Compendious 
Pharmacopeeia. With Plates. By W. 
Turnbull, A. M. 8vo. Qs. 6d. 

Commentaries on the Lues Bovilla ; 
or Cow Pox. By B. Moseley, M. D. 
3s. Od. 

The Vaccine Contest; or Mild Hae 
manity, Reason, Religion, and ‘Truth, 
against fierce, unfeeling Feracity, over- 
bearing Insolence, mortified Pride, 
false Faith, and Desperation. By W. 
Blair, M. A. 2s. 6d. 7 
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850 Report of Diseases in a Western District of London. 


MILITARY. 

The Annua! Army List for 1866, 
containing a List of all Officers of the 
Army, and Royal Marines, on Full 
and Half- pay. Svo. 13s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Letters on Natural History. By J. 

Bigland. 12mo. Qs. 
NOVELS. 

The Polish Chieftain, a Romance. 
4s. Od. 

The Impertinent Wife, a Moral Tale, 
from the French of Madame de Genles, 
3s. Od. 

Secrets of the Castle, or Adventy+es 
of en d'Almaine. By D. Carey, 
2 vols. 

Lady Macl: tirn, the Victim of: Vil- 
lainy. By Mrs. Hunter. 4 vols. 11. 2s. 

Letters from the Mountains, being 2 
the Real Correspondence of a Lady. 3 
vols. 13s. Od. 

POLITICAL. 

An Inquiry into the State of the Na- 
tion, at the commencement of the pre- 
sent Administration, Svo. 3s. 

An Examination of the British Doc- 
trine, which subjects to capture a neu- 
tral Trade, not open in the time of 
Peace. 5s. 

Eight Letters on the Subject of the 
Earl of Selkirk’s Pamphlet on the High- 
land Emigration. 1s. Od. 

Remarks on the Considcrations of 
Sir John Tt irogmorton, Bart. arisiag 
from the Debates i in Parliament, on the 
Petition of the [rish Roman Catholics. 
Py J. Coker, esq. 2s. 

‘Copy of a Leiter, dated 23d May 
1769, from Robert Lord Clive to the 
Committee of Treasury and Correspon- 
dence of the Court of Directors ot the 
East India Company. 6d. 

Considerations on. the late Treaties 
between Great Britain and Russia, Au- 
stria, and Sweden, withan Appendix. 2s. 

The Science of Legislation, from the 
Ttalian of Gaetano Filangieri. 2 vols, 
15s. 

POETRY. 

Human Life, a Poem, in five parts, 6s. 

The Reign of Philanthropy, or the 
Auspices of the New Minisiry, a Poem, 


with Charaeteristical Notes. 4to. %s: 6d 
Symonds. 

Palestine, a Poem, in Blank Verse. 
Written for the Prize at Oxford, in 
1803. Is. Gd. 

Ulm and Trafalgar, 1s, 

RELIGION. 

A Sermon preached on the late Naval 
Victory, in the Parish Church of Great 
Stanmore, Middlesex, Dec. 5,° 1805, 
by Rev. A. R. Chauvel, LL B. 1s. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish 
of Winwick, Dec. 5, 1805, for the 
late Naval Vi ictory. By Rev. G. Hora- 
by, Is. 

Two Sermons preached in the Cathe 
dral at Winchester, on the 5th Dec. 
1805 ; and on the General Fast, Feb. 
20, 1800. By Rev. E. Poulter, M. A. 


" Disun’ ‘on in Religfon, unfriendly to 
the ends of Edification and Px eace ; its 
Consequences, and the means to check 
its Progress. By J. Symons, B. D. 
Is. Od. 

Hin its for the Security ef the Esta- 
blished Church, humbly addressed te 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. “Is. 

Scripture Views of Strife and Con- 
tention, exhibited in an Essay upon 
Proverbs, c. xvii. v. xiv. Gd. 

Sermons on Education, on Reflection, 
and on various * ler Topic s, from the 
German of G. J. Zollikoffer. By Rev.’ 
W. ‘Yook. 2 oy Svo. ll. Is. 

Giace Di Pp! layed, the Substance of a 
Sermon preact hed at Searb orough, Jan. 
20, 1800, on the Occasion of the 
much lamented Death of Mrs. Mary 
Hopper, who departed this life the 16th 
Jan. aged 03. By S. Bottomley. 1s. 

SLAVE TRADE. 

A Letter to W. Wilberforce, esq. 
on the Justice and Expediency of Slave- 
ry» and the Slave Trade. By R. Heron, 

sq. 4s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels after the Peace of Amiens, 
through parts ef France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Germany. By J. G. Lemaistre, 
esq; 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 
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REPORT of DISEASES in a WESTERN DISTRICT cf LONDON, 
From March 21, to April 21, 1800. 


ACUTE DISEASES 
Inflammatery Sore ‘Throat. ms 1 
Catarrhal C omp EE, 


Acute Rheumatism .......... 4 
Measles. CoRR es eeoewredse see 1 
Scarles Fever... ...sccecceues 








ee ee ee a 


OQ 








‘ Domestic Incidents, &e. 


Herpeszostéer, or Shingles ...... 
Puerperal Fever .... 
Diysentery: sie cece cece eees 
Gonorrhea .......... 

CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Asthma.........- 


eee weer 


Consumption ..... cave ates 
Chronic Caugh and Dyspnea .. 2 
Chronie Rheumatism ...... 7 a 
Oa a BA Pts: Dake Up ee 


ee ee | 


Lumbago .... 
Euterodynia .. 
fap araeaare Paras Wars i" 
Painter's Colic 


ee ee 


CRHHHWOHDRKKYOOeE HY HUkODk Hheb 





Dyspeptic Complaints ........ 1 
BIR I TPaOe See ee 
bo ee ae © he ere f 
nae wes Patio ane eee re 
UIE 51514520 oes sb are ls ie 
RR cane eh 
on eee ee REESE noe 
UE 3255 Set eectn 
pee we Peer eee fee ne 5 
PEMCNOER csp cateetces 4 
PS ee feeance 
MET sc tebsesancesscexe. Vil 
SM bocce ceceeesbone oO 
Menorrhagia........... eee: 
EE Do Sa sswhtabacnee 
After-pains ..... A a enae. ere ae Be 1 
Dysphagia....... Seeecenaeer tm 
I Fee 1S aes ata 1 
De ee ere 1 
Narasmus....... Sok Caldatele sre Se 
Cutaneous Eruptions.......... 5 
Number of Cases 17 
With the exception of two or three 
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days occasionally, the weather has been 
untsually cold .for this season of the 
year, accompanied with almost constant 
east or north-east winds, and about the 
middle of the present month, with a 
heavy fall of snow. At present it is mild. 

There is very little change in the se- 
ries of complaints which have occurred: 
they consist, as for several months back, 
orincipally of chronic affections of the 
Me and alimentary canal, and a few 
modifications of rheamatism. 

In one of the cases of chlorosis, in 
which the peculiar complexion of that 
disease was present in a remarkable des 
zree, the vessels of the skin appearing to 
be completely destitute of blood, and 
the other symptoms of a fecble and lan- 
guid circulation, such as occasional 
vertigo and head-ach, short breath, and 
pains in the limbs on the slightest exer- 
tion, were also troublesome, there was 
yet an extreme regularity of the catame- 
nia. Cases of this sort occasionally 
occur, and demonstrate the falsity of 
the current opinion, especially among 
females, that these symptoms are the 
eect of the suppression of that dise 
charge. It must be obvious that both: 
are the consequences of a general debi- 
lity of the system; and therefore that 
the object of medicine is not to force the 
natural evacuation, bat to restore the 
strength and vigour of the circulating 
system, by which the functions may be 
performed in a healthy manner.— 

Contagious diseases, and typhus-fe- 
ver especially, are almost unknown in 
this district, 





DOMESTIC INCIDENTS, 


Including the ptyincipal Marriages and Deaths in and near London; and 
Biographical Notices of emiment persons deceased. 


- ACCOUNT OF THE TRIAL OF RICHARD 
PATCH, FOR THE MURDER OF MR. 
ISAAC BLIGHT. 





THIS trial, which excited an unu- 
sual degree of interest in the public 
mind, took place on Saturday the Sth 
of April, at the court-house, in Horse- 
monger-lane; in the Borough, and the 
prisoner having been conducted into 
court soon after nine o'clock, took his 
station at the bar, attended by two or 
thres friends. He was gentceiy dressed 
in black ; and perfect composnfe mark- 
ed his countenance and manner. 

Preciscly at ten, the Lord Ciief Ba- 





ron Macdonald took his seat on the 
bench, and the business of the com- 
mission was opened by arraigning the 
prisoner in the usual form. ‘Lo the in- 
dictment he pleaded, in an audible 
voice, ** Not Guiity,” and put himselt 
on his trial. 

The prisoner peremptorily challenged 
three jurors, viz. James Brown, of Bat- 
tersea; John Tanner, of Grove-lane, 
and James Kite, of Putney. 
following jurors were then 


Tr) 
he 
aa 


sworn! 
Charles Smith, of Merton. 
Thomas Daly, of Barnes. 


Juin Leichton, of Putuey. 
- 7 


. 
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John Cape, of Putney. 

Isaac Jllier, of Mudd. 

Henry Wood, of Putney. 

John Wedge, of Wandsworth, 

Thomas Bartlett, of Merton. 

George Moore, of Putney. 

George Smith, of Putney. 

Daniel Langton, of Wandsworth. 

Thomas Chapman, of Putney. 

Besides the above, seven other jurors 
were called, and ordered to remain in 
the court during the trial; two of them 
were objected to by the prisoner, and 
consequently dismissed. 

Mr. Knapp, the clerk of the arraigns, 
then stated to the jury, the nature of 
the indictment, which charged the pri- 
soner with having, on the 23d Sep- 
tember last, in the parish of St. Mary, 

Rotherhithe, made an assault on Isaac 
Blight, with a pistol and leaden bullet, 
and inflicted a nvortal wound therewith, 
on his right side, of which he lingered 
until the 24th, and then died. 

Mr. Pooley briefly opencd the case 
on the part of the prosecution, and af- 
terwards, Mr. Garrow rose, and stated 
the case on behalf of the crown, against 
the prisoner, as follows : 

«© Gentlemen of the jury—I have 
the honour of attending here, to dis- 
eharge the duty which belongs to me 
as a counsel of the crown. Weare en- 
gaged in an awful and most important 
inquiry, which will demand your best 
aaa undivided attention. In appealing 
to yon in this case, I shall have oceca- 
sion to use no elaborate argument 
or subtlety of reasoning;. the jus- 
tice of it will require you to pronounce 
the prisoner guiity. The evidence, 
which will be afforded you in the pro- 
gress of these proceedings, is ofa na- 
ture to require no colouring on my part; 
and the observations that I shall have 
io make to you, will be inercly as an 
index to it, 

‘The prisoner would have been tried 
at the assizes held at Kingston, but the 
Judge thought it fit to adjourn the 
Kingston jury, aud to cause new sum- 
inonses to be directed to you, in order 
to ensure a fair and sausfactory deli- 
verance. Upon your justice, confident 
dependence, I am sure, may be placed ; 
but it any oné of you have had the mis- 
fortune to have received any impression 
upon the subject which you are now 
called upon to trv, for God’s sake, dis- 
miss it; have impartial justice only in 





view ; recollect the oath you liave taken 
and thus shall both the prosecutor and 
the prisoner be satisfied. J shall state 
to you the relative situation of the un- 
fortunate person deceased, and the per- 
san who now stands before you at the 
bar: I shail state also the nature of the 
premises to you ; but should there be 
any thing in my statement, or in the 
evidence, which is not fully and satis- 
factorily confirmed to yourjudgment, I 
entreat vou to dismiss it from your minds 
altogether. It is not my intention to 
influence or mislead you: my duty is 
one that I would fain have retired from, 
if I could have done it with propriety. 
Looking to the situation of the Gehenh 
ant, regarding him as what he was fors 
merly, and then looking to the amelio- 
ration of his condition, through the be- 
neficence of the deceased; if he be in- 
deed, guilty, he is one of the worst men 
that the history of mankind presents ; 
for we find him deliberately. placing his 
benefactor and friend in a situation 
where he could seeretly murder him. 
The crime with which he is charged is 
the highest in the catalogue of guilt, 
and if he shall appear to you innocent, 
I must be ready to confess him one of 
the most injured and suffering men in 
the world. But should he prove to you 
guilty of this charge, and guilty I must 
think him, bevond the possibility of 
doubt, his crime must be considered to 
extend to a degree beyond murder, and 
looked upon as petty treason, if, indecd, 
it be not really in law, petty treason. 
The various concurrent circumstances 
which will be proved before you, are so 
remarkable in their nature, and in the 
manner in which they have come to 
light, that, without being superstitious, 
I cannot but think I trace in them the 
directing hand of Providence. ‘The de- 
ceased, Mr. Blight, lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Greenland Dock, and fol- 
lowed the business of a ship-breaker. 
In the spring of 1803, he had in his 
house a menial servant, who was, the 
sister of the prisoner. The latter went 
one day to visit this sister, and she ob- 
tained permission for him, at night, to 
sleep in the house. From this circum- 
stance originated his subsequent con- 
nection with Mr. Blight. He repre- 
sented himself to be in very embarrassed 
circumstances, and that he had left the 
West of England in consequence of 
some dispute about tythes. His sijua- 
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tion, he said, was so distressed, that 
he would gladly accept the most me- 
nial employment, and he actually en- 
gazed in the service of Mr. Blight, for 
micre victuals and drink. He continued 
some time in this capacity, and on these 
terms, until, finding him a useful ser- 
vant, Mr. Blight allowed him 30l. a 
year, as asalary. Chusing, however, 
after a farther lapse of time, to board 
himself, the prisoner procured his salary 
to be raised, under that consideration, 
and the increasing value of his services, 
to 100l.a year. Thus, from leaving 
his home, and wandering as an outcast, 
in 1803, through the generosity of the 
man whom, there is too much reason 
to believe, he afterwards foully mur- 
dered, we find him earning 1001. a 
year. Atthe close of the year, Mr. 
Blight found himself in uneasy pecuuni- 
ary circumstances; and his creditors 
becoming urgent, a deed was executed, 
by which his property was to be equal- 
ly divided amongst them. In this trans- 
action, the prisoner took an important 
part, The deed stipulated an equal dis- 
tribution of all the assets of the deceased 
amongst all his creditors. One of the 
creditors, however, did not consent ; 
and, in an evil hour, it occurred to Mr. 
Blight, that, to protect himself against 
his creditors, he should transfer his 
property, and that transfer was actually 
made by him to the prisoner, fora no- 
minal consideration of 2000I1. The 

remises at Deptford were held under 
from the city of London; and, as 
’ it was about to be renewed, in pursu- 
ance of this juggle, a letter was acdress- 
ed to Mr. Patch, stating, that a lease 
would be obtained for him, of the city, 
although it would be in Mr. Biight’s 
name, ‘Thus, matters went on, until 
July, 1805, when Mr. Blight’s fainily 
went into the country; upon which 
occasion, anew agreement was entered 
into with the prisoner (or, in plain En- 
glish, a new evasion practised upen the 
creditors), by which Mr. Blight was, 
nominally, to retire from the business ; 
but he was to preserve, virtwally, an 
interest in the concern, amvunting to 
two-thirds of it; and, forthe one-third, 
relinquished to Mr. Patch, he (the pri- 
soner) was to pay a premium of 1250). 
You will readily conceive, gentlemen, 
recollecting the late distressed state of 
the prisoner, that it was a difficult thing 
with his means, to advance. this sum as 
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a consideration. He did not pay it; but 
hedid pay 250. as part of it, leaving 
10001. due. For this sum, security 
was to be given; and a draft for the 
amount was drawn upon one Goom, a 
glue-maker, which was to become due 
on the 10th of September. To account 
for the drawing of this draft, the pri- 
soner represented, that he had sold an 
estate in the West, and lent the monev 
to his friend, Mr. Goom. When the 
10th of September arrived, the prisoner 
told the banker, in whose hands the 
note was lodged, that Goom was not 
prepared to answer it immediately, and 
requested that it might remain until the 
20th. On Thursday, the lath, Mr. 
Blight was to visit his wife, at wiargate. 
The important concern of paying the 
diaft, he expected to be, accomplished 
in his absence. The prisoner accom- 
panied his friend as far as Dept‘ord, and 
on his return, went again to the bank- 
ers; told tuem, that Goom, though a 
substantial man, was still unprepared, 
and could not face his draft, and desired 
them, therefore, not to present it. 
With this order the bankers complied. 
The prisoner was now left in Mr. 
Blight’s house, with only a female ser- 
vant. The family usually passed their 
evenings in aroom fronting the Thames. 
At eight o'clock in the evening of the 
19th, he desired the servant to fetch 
sixpenny-worth of oysters. On her re- 
turn, she learned that, during her ab- 
sence, a ball from a pistol, or gun, was 
fired through the window into the room 
in which Mr. Patch was sitting. He 
went to the outer gate of the premises 
to look, as he said, for the person who 
had done it; and there he did find a 
man and his wife, whom [ shall call to 
you as witnesses, and who will swear 
that no person passed them after the re- 
port of the pistol. Gentlemen, I charge 
that that shot was not the shot of an 
enemy, but was fired by the prisoner 
himself, for the purpose of aiding to 
the accommodation of that catastrophe 
which he immediately set about. I 
will prove todemonstration, that it was 
impossible any person but the prisoner 
could have discharged the pistol. There 
isa considerable depth of wharf before 
the house, and, from the direction of 
the shot, it is certain that it could have 
procee:led only from a person on the 
wharf. ‘Thence the gate’ that I have 
spoken of, was the only ¢hannel of 
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egress; and at that spot it was that the 
persons I shall call to you were, at 
the time of the discharge. No person 
escaped through the pate, and Mr. 
Patch was the first person who came to 
it. You will, perhaps, say, why might 
not the shot have been fired froin the 
water? The answer is, that it was low 
water at the time, and any person at- 
tempting it, must have been suffocated 
in the mud, or a large crane, and other 
obstructions, would have interposed in 
the direction of the shot. Besides, the 
elevation of the house, mzkes it impos- 
sible but that a ball, fired from the wa- 
ter, must have passed in an ascending 
obliquity, that would have occasioned 
it to strike the higher parts of the house: 
and the manner in which it fractured 
the window-shutter and blind, shews, 
that it could only have been fired close 
tothe shutter. But, let us see how Mr. 
Patch conducted himself on this occa- 
sion, after the alarm had been given. 
"lo God alone are the springs of conduct 
known’; but, certainly, the conduct of 
the prisoner, if it can be supposed he 
stood in the situation of a man just 
escaped from the shot of an assassin, 
and who had yet to apprehend danger 
from the unappeased malice of an ene- 


my, was most extraordinary and irre- 


concilable to reason. The first person 
who joined Patch, and the two. pas- 
sengers, whose attention and progress 
had been arrested by the discharge, was 
a publican of the name of Frost. He 
aud some other neighbours, who after- 
wards came up, wished to stay with 
the prisoner and protect him. Frost 
offered to remain with him all niglit. 
Mark the words of the refusal! ‘* No, 
no,” said Patch, ‘* they won't come again 
to-night.” ‘* Well,” rejoined Frost, 
** but have you any means of defence, 
if they should?” ** I’ve pistols,” was 
the reply, ‘ but no ammunition.’ 
*‘T'll furnish you with some. ‘* No, 
no, I'll go home to bed.” » ‘This was on 
the 19th of September, Next day he 
writes to Margate ; expresses.a hope, in 
his letter, that the affair was accidental ; 
and says he knows not, if it were other- 
wise, whether the shot was intended for 
him or Mr. Blight. The letér” con- 
cludes remarkably, and shews deliberaie, 
cool-blooded, and deep-plotted murder, 
to have been in the contemplation of 
the writer. ‘* I shall be glad to have a 
line fom. you, dud much better Lkased to 
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see you, as you are the only friend I have 
to counsel.” Would it not have oc- 
eurred to a pure mind, that an applica- 
tion to the police, in such a case, wa: 
adviseable? ‘This even was pressed 
upon him by his neighbours ; and, to 
avoid their importunities, the prisoner 
said he would apply at a public office. 
But, mark, gentlemen, no.such step did 
he ever take. ‘To revert to the fetter; it 
was far from being a short one; and yet, 
upon the important subject of ‘the 
10001. draft having been dishonoured, it 
is absolutely silent. On Monday, the 
23d, Mr. Blight arrived from Margate. 
The first object that engaged his atten. 
tion, was certainly the firing of a shot 
into his parlour, on the previous Thurs- 
day. The next was the payment of 
this draft, about which he had become 
uneasy. To all his inquiries on that 
head, the prisoner never communicated 
that he had been to the bankers, and 
told them that he had a substitution to 
satisfy them, instead of it; but he not 
only replied to Mr. Blight, that the 
money was forthcoming, but even went 
to London, with an inhibition from 
him not to return until -he had got it. 
Patch returned in she. evening; and 
whether he satisfied Mr. Blight with 
some excuse, or some fabfication, is 
not clear. They took tea together, and 
afterwards drank some grog. The fa- 
mily, as I have before had occasiet to 
observe, spent their evenings alyays in 
the front parlour; but this night, for 
the first time, the prisoner and Mr. Blight 
sat in the back room, in which the 
latter was shot. And here let me ask 
you, gentlemen, if any person had 
meant to repeat, on this night, the 
attack of Thursday, where would he 
think to have found the family, but in 
the room in-which they always sat? 
But you find that, at eight o'clock, the 
prisoner left his friend, drowsy from 
fatigue, and drinking grog, and went 
to the kitchen, where, complaining of 
a pain.in his bowels, he asks for a 
candle and the key of the counting- 
heuse. He then passes the door of the 
room in which Mr. Blight sat (and 
which he had leit open), goes out of 
the street door, and passing through 
some warehouses, shuts the privy-door 
with a loud noise, and instantly, ac- 
cording to the account of the servant, 
Hester Kitcherer, a flash was observed, 
aad, before she could quit the kitchen, 
» 
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her master came in, and said he was 
wounded. The maid rashed past her 
master, in her alafm, and finds the 
street door open, which she had scarcely 
shut, when the prisoner knocked at it 
loudly for admittance. The only difti- 
culty that at all occurs to make the 
conclusion certain, that the man who is 
now before you at tlie bar, is the person 
who discharged the fatal shot, consists 
in this difference asitotime. It wouid, 
of course, be impossible that any one 
could, at the very same ‘instant, be in 
the act of shutting a door in one place, 
and firing a pistol in another, which 
was at some distance: but, gentlemen, 
is there any thing that you measure so 
ill as time, particularly upon any occur- 
rence that agitates you. Even in or- 
dinary cases, you know how difficult it 
is to be accurate in this respect. If the 
deposition of this woman is to be taken 
as strictly true, it is almost impossible 
the prisoner can be guilty: and I, for 
the prosecution admit it. But I charge 
him with going to the privy, returning 
to shoot Mr. Blight, and’ then flying 
back, so as to be able to knock at the 
street door, on its being closed. In the 


front of the house there is a conside- 
rable quantity of dirt, that is scraped 


from the timber of ships: this circum- 
stance it will be necessary to bear in 
mind.” Mr. Garrow here entered into 
a detail as to the impossibility of any 
body’s escape who perpetrated the deed. 
He then described the house, and pro- 
duced a correct model, in wood, of the 
premises. © ‘* My position,” he con- 
tinued, ‘* is, that this murder could 
have been perpetrated by none but the 
prisoner; and to confirm this, gentle- 
men, I submit this model to you, by 
which you will sce the impossibility of 
any person escaping. It was high 
water at the Thames, which fronts the 
house, so that no one coujd escape by 
the water; the gate-door was nailed 
up; the pallisadoes being slight, ‘if 
leaped upon, must have broken down ; 
om at every avenue, at which any 
assassin could have escaped, were per- 
sons (all of whom will be called to 
you) who must have seen any one who 
attempted egress from the house.” Mr. 
Garrow then proceeded to detail the 
pecuniary transactions which existed 
etween the prisoner and Mr. Blight, 
for the purpose of shewing the motive 
which might induce the prisoner to 
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take the life of the deceased. He next 
urged the instructions which the ‘pri- 
soner had given to several of the wit- 
nesses, as evidence of an anxiety not 
likely to be felt by an innocent man.’ 
** Hester Kitchener,” said the learned 
counsel, ‘* was an important witness, 
into whose ear he thought it necessary 
to pour these cautions: ‘ Hester, you 
will bs asked a great many questions; 
there are a great many whispers about ; 
there is suspicion of me; take care 
what you say. You know, you heard 
me go into the counting-house, and 
slam the door of the ;vivy at the instant 
you saw the flash.’ This anxiety evinces 
something. Why mark to her these 
circumstances? Why meddle with the 
testimony of the witness of the crown? 
But, not contented with this, even to 
his own sister he whispered, ‘ Sarah, 
there are strange suspicions about me ; 
you will be asked a great many ques- 
tions; take care what you say.’ At 
another time, .at a public-house at 
which they were, he directed «hat wine 
should be given to Hester Kitchener, 
and told her to ‘ take care to stick 
to one story ;’ and himself, upon his 
return from one of his examinations, 
exclaimed, * I have been as near hang- 
ing myself as ever man was; and if I 
had, I should be as happy as I amnow.” 
Having dwelt with great force upon 
these circumstances, the finding of the 
rawrod in the privy, into which it ap- 
peared to have been recently thrown, 
and the absence: of any vestige in the 
privy of any person having been recent- 
ly there, in the state in which the pri- 
soner stated himself to the maid, Mr. 
Garrow thus concluded—** Upon its 
being communicated to the prisoner 
how the ramrod was found, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ I have nothing to do with 
that; I didn’t place it there.” Who 
had told him he was suspected of it? 
Gentlemen, it had not been hinted to 
him that the uncharitable world even 
had charged the person, raised from in- 
digence to easy circumstances, by the 
munificence of the deceased, with being 
his murderer ; but there is a monitor 
within, who whispers to the heart the 
damuing proof of the pollution which 
inhabits it, and conscience will disgorge 
its guilty surcharge. I have omitted 
several things, Gentlemen, in the state- 
ment, which, under the correction of 
the learned judge, I haye made to you; 
Yy2 
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buat I shall content myself with the 
observations I have engaged your atten- 
tion with so long, praying that the 
searcher of all hearts, ‘* to whom all 
desires are known, and from whom no 
secrets are hid,” will assist us in the 
awful and important inquiry we have 
now to make.” 
THE EVIDENCE. 

Richard Frost, of the Dog and Duck 

ublic-house, about sixty yards from 
Kir Hiight’s premises, deposed, that on 
the 23d of September, at night, he re- 
ceived the alarm from the servant wo- 
man, and instantly went to the house ; 
he climbed over the great gate, which 
was fast, and having proceeded to the 
house, he found Mr. Blight sitting in 
an armed ohair, in the back parlour, 
supported by the prisoner. In the 
afiernoon of the next day he died, 

Mr. Cooper, a surgeon of eminence, 
stated, that, on being sent for to the 


house of the deceased, to attend in his 
i found hin 


a ional capacity, he 
ying on a bed, on the parlour floor. 
He ordered tim up stairs, and sent 
every one out of the room, except the 
two surgeons and Mr. Patch. He ex- 
amined and, dressed his wounds, and 
remained with him all night. In the 
morning, witness asked the deceased, 
whether he suspected any person to be 
guilty of so horrid a crime? The an- 
swer was, ‘© No! Ged knows, I 
never did any man an injury, to induce 
him to take my life.” Deceased ob- 
erved to witness, that Mr. Patch had 
meiitioned to him the name of Webster. 
Witness turned to Patch, and said, 
** Who is this Webster?” The _pri- 
soner answered, he is a man susp:cted 
of having robbed Mr. Blizht, and whose 
son is run away, in consequence of a 
warrant being out to search his father’s 
age Witness sugzested that the 
Sow-street officers should be applied to, 
and that his house should be searched. 
Prisoner replied, he did not know ; 
nothing might be found; and if no- 
thing were found, he certainly would 
be shot; or words to that effect. On 
the morning of the day on which Mr. 
Biight died, witness ‘went to his bed- 
side, and put some question to him 
abont his aifairs. Deceased said, he 
had the draugit of a will, but it was 
not signed. Deceased wished to have 
the names of the prisoner and a Mr. 
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Richard Ferguson added, as executors, 
which the witness accordingly intro- 
duced, and the deceased signed the will, 
and it was witnessed. Mr. Cooper then 
stated, that he opened .he body, and 
was certain that the deceased died in 
consequence of a ball entering his side. 
He then described the direction the ball 
took. 

Ann Louisa Davies stated, that on the 
19th of September she was coming from 
Deptford, and on her way had to pass’ 
close to the deceased’s.gate ; she, had 
passed the gate but a few yards, when 
she saw the flash ef a pistol or gun, 
and heard the report; where she stood 
she could see the whole of that end of 
the premises; she stopped about two 
minutes, and was sure no person. or 
persons made their escape that way; 
she heard no person come out of the 
deceased's house, nor did she hear any 
noise on the wharf. 

Martha Davies, sister to. the preced- 
ing witness, was with her sister, and 
corroborated every thing she said ; but 
did not see, the flash of the pistol or 
un, 

Michael Wright said, he lived at 
Rotherhithe, and was coming from 
Deptfcrd on the 10th of September last ; 
that he passed along the narrow passage, 
behind the iiouse of the deceased; that 
about 00 or 70 yards before he came to 
the gate, he heard the report of a gun 
or pistel. He was not sure whether 
he was quite in sight of the gate or not, 
but believes he could have seen it, had 
it been day-light. When he got up to 
the gate, the prisoner was coming out 
of it. Prisoner asked, did he meet any 
body? He answered ‘* No.” Prisoner 
told witness he had been shot at, and 
asked him to go into the house; which 
he did; and they seatched and found 
the ball: it had passed through the 
window shutter. Witness told him, 
that it would be adviseable to have 
hand-bills printed. ‘The prisoner said 
he would, and that he would offer 5Ol. 
reward. Witness asked him whether 
he had any fire-arms in the house ? 
Prisouer said he had a pair of pistols, 
but had ne ammunition. 

Mr. Kinnaird, jun. was called. He 
took the dimensions of the house, and 
made the model. He explained to the 
jury the different purposes the model 
was intended to effect. 

Hester Kitchener said, she had re- 
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sided in the house of the late Mr. 
Blight, about two months pfior to his 
death. The family consisted of her 
master and mistress, Mr. Patch, a child, 
aud herself. She remembered her mis- 
tress and master setting off to Margate. 
He returned home on the 1gth Sep- 
tember, and left town again the same 
day. Mr. Patch accompanied him, 
but returned again in the course of the 
morning, On her first coming to live 
with Mr. Blight, the family used gene- 
rally to sit in the back parlour; but 
for the last seven weeks, in the front 
parlour. Mr. Patch sat in the front 
room, on the evening of the 10th of 
September. About eight o'clock, he 
sent her out for six pennyworth of 
oysters. She was away about nine 
minutes; and, on her return, found 
Mr. Patch: in conversation with a man 
and woman, whom she afterwards un- 
derstood to be Mr. and Mrs. Wright. 
Mr. Patch said, ‘* Hester, is that you? 
I have been shot at.” She replied, 
*« Lord have mercy upon us, where- 
abouts?” Mr Patch said, through the 
window shutters. The window shut- 
ters were all made fast at dusk, prior to 
her going out, which was sooner than 
usual. The reason was, Mr. Patch 


said he was poorly, and wished to sup 


and go to bed soon. Mr. Wright sent 
for Mr. Frost, when they all went into 
the front parlour, to look for the shot 
that had been fired. She found it near 
the window. Mr. Patch expressed 
much surprise at what had happened, 
as he said neither Mr. Blight or himself 
had any enemy in the world that he 
knew of. She knew nothing about 
fire arms; she went into the kitchen, 
and thence to Mr. Frost’s, to borrow 
some candles; they all left the house 
together, without any body in it; no 
search was made in the house that 
evening for the person who it was sup- 
posed had fired the shot; she heard 
nothingabout ammunition. Mr. Patch 
slept that evening in Mr. Blight’s bed, 
in order to be near her, for her protec- 
tion, as she had expressed great appre- 
hension. Mr. Blight came from Mar- 
gate on the Monday following. Her 
master rode out the same day ; and, on 
his return, Mr. Patch had his horse, 
and went out on horseback. Mr. Patch 
wore boots on that occasion, and usually 
wore boots. She was certain he wore 


boots on the day prior to Mr. Blight 
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being shot at. Mr. Patch and Mr, 
Blight sat together in the evening in 
the back parlour, which had not been 
used as a sitting room for some weeks 
before. Patch, she believed, had worn 
thin shoes and white stockings; did not 
know whether ribbed or not. On the 
same evening, the gates were all fastened 
as usual; she. was positive Mr. Patch 
had on shoes and stockings previous to 
her master being shot. Mr. Patch and 
Mr, Kilight had tea together in the even- 
ing, and afterwards some grog; he was 
placed in such asituation in the kitchen 
as not to be able to see the back par- 
lour door, although the door of the 
kitchen was nearly opposite to that 
of the parlour door in question. It was 
several minutes, perhaps half an hour, 
after she had taken in the water to 
make the grog, before Patch came into 
the kitchen and asked for a candle— 
his exact words were, ‘* Hester, give 
me acandle—I{ have got a violent pain 
in my. bowels, and must go to the 
privy.” He had a candle, and took the 
key of the counting-house from off the 
dresser. He went out of the front 
door ; she heard him open the count- 
ing-house door; heard him siam the 
door after him, and walk across the 
counting-house in his way to the privy. 
The coanting-house door sometimes 
sticks, if pulled hard—she heard him 
step into the privy, and also slam that 
afier him—she did not know if the door 
keeps open when not slammed so vio- 
lently. The instant she heard the 
privy door slam she heard the report 
of a pistol. Her master shortly after 
came into the kitchen, an said, 
‘* Hester,” (laying his hand upon his 
heart), ‘“‘ Tama dead man.”"—** Lord 
have mercy upon us, I hope not,” then 
screamed, and ran immediately to shut 
the front door—she found'the ; ha wide 
open—got about half way back along 
the passage, when she heard a violent 
knocking at the door; on opening it 
(which she did not before she went to 
the relief of her master), she found Mr. 
Patch, anxious to be admitted ; his 
small clothes were unbuttoned, and he 
appeared to be holding them up with 
one hand ; they were, she remembers 
well, of a light colour. He went im- 
mediately into the kitchen to her 
master, and said, “* Lord have mercy 
upon us, what is the matter?” Witness 
said, ‘* Master’s shot! master’s shot!” 
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He assisted master into the parlour ; 
dees not recollect whether there were 
one or two candles upon the table. It 
was customary to have two. Mr. Patch 
wished her to go for some assistance, 
but she was afraid, and refused toxo. 
He then desired her to take her master 
by the hand, and support him, and he 
would go himself for surgical assistance. 
This she ‘also refused, being equally 
earful to be left in the house with her 
wounded master; he again pressed her, 
and she said, ‘‘ Jam afraid to let you 
go—if I do go, I will jump out of ‘the 
kitchen window.” She did pass out 
that way, and brought with her Mr. 
Frost, who lived hard by, at the Dog 
and Duck. Mr. Frost, in his way to 
the house, did not wait for the gate 
be opened, but jumped over it; s 
saw nobody in her way; her 
died the next day ; 


to 
1€ 


s! 
master 


-she dees not 
collect any particular conversation 
had with Mr. Patch, ex sept that he 
told her there were strange id 
and she was to speak the truth, and 
nothing. but the trath. This conver- 
sation took place before the coroner's 
inquest had been held upon the body of 
her master. Nobody was in custody 
on suspicion of the murder at the time 
-—had no further conversation with 
Patch, then, nor afterwards, that she 
secollected—she did net recollect any 
thing was said when Charles and her 
mother were present. 

Christopher Morgan said, he was 
passing the yard between eight and nine 
e clock in the evening, when he was 
mformed that Mr. Blight had been 
shot. He immediately went to the 
house door, and demanded if he could 
he of any assistance. Mr. Patch came 
mit of the room; and the witness ask- 
ing whether they should search the 
premises, in order to discover the 
murderer? Mr. Patch replied, that he 
would be extremely obliged to them, 
and pointing to the hulk of the Car- 
matie East Indiaman, told them first to 
examine that, as at the time-the former 
pistol was discharged, a rambling noise 
1ad been heard in it. They imme- 
diately proceeded to the edge of the 
wharf, in order to search the vessel, but 
found it impracticable to get into it, on 
account of its distanee from the shore. 
The space between the land and the 
Carnatic, was about sixteen feet ; and 


it being at that time low water, that if 


Tc- 


: 
ne 
se 


as abroad,- 
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a person had endeavoured to escape that 
way, he would have sunk up to his 
middle in it. After looking attentively 
through the premises, they could dis- , 
cover nobedy, nor trace of any person 
having entered. He then entered the 
house, and came to the room where 
Mr. Blight was laid. » After some con- 
versation on the suspicion which Mr. 
Blight could attach upen any person, 
the witness begged of Mr. Patch to 
commission him to ¢o to Bow-street to 
procure oilicers. ‘To this the prisoner 
replied, he did not see the necessity of 
the measure; upon which Mr. Morgan 
remonstrated, and told him that an 
early inquiry would be of the utmost 
: e. Patch then repeated, 
three or four times, that he saw no 
necessity for it, and stated, that he was 
in as much danger as Mr. Blight, as he 
had been shot at on the Thursday pre- 
ceding. The prisoner then conducted 
the witness into the front parlour, and 
explained to him the situation in which, 
he was on the day when the ball had 
penetrated the window shutter, and had, 
driven a piece of the Venetian blind 
against his head. Upon their returning 
into the parlour, where Mr. Blight lay, 
the witness remonstrated upon the 
carelessness of the prisoner in leaving 
the door open, when he had stated 
himself to have been on the alert all the 
evening. The witness repeatedly asked 
Patch for a commission to go to the 
police office, in order to procure proper 
officers, at the same time adding, there 
must be some cause for the commission 
of the horrid act, as human nature was 
not so depraved, as to shoot a fellow- 
creature without some inducement.— 
The prisoner then turned round to the 
witness, and told him, that he had as 
much reason to suspett him as any 
man. Finding that his services were 
not accgptable, he went away. 

James Berry deposed, that, at the 
time of the search, and subsequent 
proceedings of the last witness, he was 
in his company, and assisted. As soon 
as the prisoner had directed the witness 
and his friend to search the Carnatic, 
Mr. Patch retired to a distant part of 
the yard, without making any observa- 
tion, with a lanthorn, and, in a few 
minutes, returned to the house. The 
Witness thought his conduct rather 
strange, and therefore paid more parti- 
cular attention. 


con sequence, 
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Charles Stonard produced the shutter 
and sash through which the former 
shot had been fired. He was a labour- 
er, and left work at six o'clock, when 
the gates were fastened by Patch. He 
heard nothing of the murder of Mr. 
Blight until the next morning, when he 
came to work, On the Thursday night 
subsequent to the murder, the witness 
slept with Patch; he had no clothes 
with him but what he put on again in 
the morning, and carried away with 
him. He had no white stockings with 
him, or even in his possession. If the 
person were to stand below the wharf, 
it would be impossible for him to fire 
at the window of the room in which 
Mr. Blight was seated at the time of the 
murder, The witness remembers the 
prisoner telling Hester Kitchener on the 
Tuesday, the day before the coroner's 
jury sat upon the body, to teil the truth, 
and nothing but the truth. He added, 
that they would cross- question her, and 
ask her a great many things, but if she 
began with one story, she was to conti- 
nue it, or she would get him into pri- 
son. After the jury had sat upon the 
body, the prisoner came home, and 
said, ‘* ] was as near being hanged as 


ever any thing was in this world, and 


if I had I should have been as happy as 
[ am now—people seem to think, that 
it was I who shine Mr. Blight.” The 
prisoner then talked about some pistols, 
which he had, and said, that they were 
short pistols, with which he could not 
take an aim, and would give any man 
leave to take one, and he the other, 
and his adversary should have the first 
fire. 

Mrs. Sarah Plight, the widow of the 
deceased, was examined. This lady 
was a little above the middle age, of a 
very genteel appearance, and gave her 
vidence with great perspicuity and de- 
corum. She said she was the widow 
of the gentleman whose murder was 
now under consideration. Her husband 
became acquainted with the prisoner 
about three years anda half ago. His 
sister lived in her family as a servant. 
The first acquaintance with Patch was 
from his coming to visit his sister. At 
the time he entered her husband's ser- 
vice, he represented himself: to have 
come out of Devonshire, on account of 
some difference respecting: tithes. He 
said he came from Ellesmere, Foz the 
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first few months, he worked for Blight 
without receiying any salary, but merely 
for his board. After that it was agreed, 
that the prisoner should receive a salary 
of ZO]. a year. He acted as a foreman 
ofthe yard. Ata time subsequent, his 
salary was raised to 100]. per annum, 
Patch agreeing to board himself. ‘This 
took place about a year after he had 
been hired by the husband of the wit- 
ness. Mrs. Blight was unacquainted 
with the pecuniary circumstances, of 
her husband in 1803. The deceased 
delivered to the witness certain papers, 
thet she was to give to Pateh at a parti- 
cular time ; but the prisoner was not 
then present. The documents were 
delivered to the witness six months be- 
fore the death of Mr: Blight. At the 
different conversations between Patch 
and the deceased, it was agreed that the 
witness should deliver them to the pri- 
soner in case any questions should be 
asked respecting the property. ‘The 
witness never parted with these papers, 
uniil after the death of her husband. 
Mrs. Blight had gone out of town, to 
Margate, when she reccived the melan- 
choly intelligence of the murder. 

“* On my return to town I found the 
papers where they had been always kept, 
in atin box, in my husband's dressing- 
room. ‘Shey were in the same state, 
and addressed to Mrs. Blight. I< 
vered them to a lady to give Patch, 
whieh was done in my presence. This 
was after he had been examined on the 
Coroner’s Inquest. He induced me to 
give them to nim, by telling me, that, 
before the Jury, he had been interro- 
gated regarding the property, and had 
not the papers in his possession to pro- 
duce.- He had not the papers in his 
possession on the 15th July; but, on 
the contrary, only received them on the 
27th of September following. Mr. 
Blight was induced to come to town, 
from the letter which was sent by Patch 
to Margate, and which arrived on the 
19th of September. Mr. Patch was to 
purchase one-third of Mr. Blight’s busi- 
ness, forthe sum of 12501.; 2501. of 


leli- 


aCil 


+ 
o 


25 
which being paid, a balance of 1000I. 
remained due. For this, a draft had 
been given, upon a person of the name 
of Goom, which had not been paid, 
and which, upon inquiry after the mur- 
der, ths prisoner declared had been set- 
tled by Goom, whom he had invited to 
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* breakfast for, that. purpése; and) she 


(Goo), was paaetual ‘to his -appoint- 
MMA .2inobions 

Stephen, .Goom,:.examined by the 
Common Serjeant, stated, that he was 
a, glug-boilery-im Bermondsey ; that he 
_know the prisoner's brother ‘about ten 
-years ago, and-enly knew the prisoner 
by having: séen \him twice or thrice. 
‘He had never known, nor had any con- 
nection with him since, nor had ever 
seen him until his examination at Bow- 
-sireet. He never had with him any 
pecuniary connection ; never received 
any money from him ; never gave him 
any authority to draw upon him for any 
sum whatever. He never received any 
money for any other person’s account 
from him; never knew of the prisoner's 
having drawn upon him, till he saw 
him in custody. The prisoner never 
asked his permission, nor proposed to 
diaw upon him; he never gave him any 
note of hand for money; never made 
any appointment with the prisoner to 
‘breakfast at Mr. Blight’s, nor ever went 
there for such a purpose, nor did he 
know the prisoner lived there. He 
never called at Willis and Percival’s, 
nor at any other bankers, to pay any 
money on account of the prisoner, or 
take up any bill. 

Mr. Garrow then called .Thomas 
Webster, and his son, William Web- 
ster, with William’s wife, to prove that 
the suspicions suggested by the prisoner 
@gainst them were completely unfound- 
ed, by substantiating a clear and positive 
alili on the night of the murder; and 
a sitnilar proof was substantiated for 
Clarke, a was also charged with 
suspicion on the case. 

Mr. Jones, surgeon, who first attend- 
ed Mr; Blight, said, that on the even- 
ing of the catastrophe, he had convers- 
ed with Mr. Blight upon his wharf, 
from half-past five to nearly six o’clock ; 
that:he saw, in that time, the prisoner 
Patcir ride in at the gate, booted; but 
that after the misfortune had happened, 
gn being sent for, he saw Mr. Patch 
aguin,.on the bed of Mr. Blight, endea- 
yOuring to assist him, with shoes are 
white stockings on; but hedid not ob- 
serve this tillafter ter o'clock ; he could 
net be certain that he saw it sooner. 
b>Mary Saher, dandress, underwent 
adomginpetrogation: by Mr. Gtrrow re- 
spactiug #puy of avhite-ribbed stock~ 


ings, produced to, her, ‘witch “wéte 
found “my ‘a closet “in the’ pfisoner’s 
apartment, marked with “a thtead of 
coloured worsted; which she admittéd 
to be her usual mark ;* but would not 
swear positively, nor toany belief, that 
the mark was actually her’s. . 

Mr. Stafford, principal clerk at Bow- 
street, proved that he found those stock- 
ings in the closet of the apartment 
which the prisoner acknowledged to be 
his, in Mr. Blight’s house; he found 
them folded up in the usual manner of 
clean stockings ; but, from feeling them, 
observed something hard in the centre, 
which induced him to open them, when 
he found the legs tolerably clean, and 
not at all marked, as if they had been 
worn with boots; but the soles of the 
feet were covered with mud, as if the 
wearer had walked without shoes in 
the dirt. This was the 30th of Sep- 
tember. The stockings were handed 
over for the inspection of the jury. 

Richard Merch, a nightman, who 
had been employed to examine the privy 
at Mr. Blight’s house, in search of a 
pistol, proved that he had examined the 
Rates trunk which led to the sewer 
below, and found in the soil the ramrod 
of a pistol of considerable size. — It 
was found sticking about two inches, 
by the worm end, in the soil below, 
with some oakum wadding sticking in 
the worm, which was the only part of 
the ramrod which was soiled ; the rest 
was perfectly clean and dry; and that 
part of the privy obviously shewed that 
no person could have resorted’ there, 
for several days, afflicted with such a 
complaint as Mr. Patch pretended. 

The prisoner being called upon for 
his defence, addressed the court in a 
firm tone of voice— 

“‘T beg, my lord, that this paper 
(producing a paper of several folios) 
may be read by one of the officers of 
the court.” 

Mr. Knapp then read as follows :— 

«© My Lord—Pennit ‘me to return 
you my sincere thanks, for the great 
indulgence your lordship has grarited to, 
a distressed man, by procuring bith the 
means of a fair and impartial” trial, ‘ip 
bringing them to this place ; and a¢cept 
my grautude for your attention’ to -the 
peculiar prejudices which ‘have’ ‘prevail- 
ed; and, therefore, provitled’ that me 
ease should be submitted*to- twelve gen- 
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tlemen, removed from the bustle of a 
public assize. 

** Gentlemen of the Jury—I could 
not proceed in my defence, without 
first returning his lordship thanks for 
summoning you here, as [ should not 
have liked to be tried by the jurymen at 
Kingston ; not that I mean to arraign 
their conduct, but, from the various 
accounts of this case, given in the pub- 
lic papers, they could not be supposed 
to go into the jury-box wholly unpre- 
judiced. The only thing, gentlemen, 
which I have to regret, is calling you 
from your several homes; but let me 
entreat your serious attention to the 
facts, uninfluenced by any thing you 
have heard out of court. I implore 
—_ forgiveness for this insinuation ; 

ut a man who has been pointed out to 
the fury of the public, as an object of 
general detestation ; assailed on every 
side, by secret and open hostility; ex- 
pects that every man will take part 
against him; and we know, from ex- 
perience, that it is with th® greatest 
difficulty the human mind can raise 
itself above error and misrepresentation. 
I come before you accused of a feloni- 
ous crime, and the laws of felony are 
such (no doubt, for wise purposes) as 
allow the prosecutor all the benefits of 
long deliberation, ample statement, and 
learned comment; while the prisoner 
labours under the disadvantages arising 
from a denial of all these. I am a 
plain, unlettered man, unaccustomed 
to speak im public, and unacquainted 
with the forms of law ; thus only am [ 
able to come before you. In this un- 
fortunate predicament, I was unable to 
prepare my defence with any direct ap- 
plication to the evidence now before 
you. It was impossible for me to 

now what particular evidence would 
be adduced against me, and, therefore, 
there are some facts which I cannot 
explain, What, therefore is deficient, 
I intreat your good sense may supply ; 
and, although { am far from condemn- 
ing the Jaw, which does not allow the 
prisoner’s connsel the opportunity of 
entering into his defence—convinced 
that mode which it has pointed out is 
founded on the same humane principles 
that have always distinguished the ad- 
ministration of British jurisprudence— 
yet I cannot but lament it on the pre- 
sent occasion. The case made out 


against me is merely circumstantial, and 
Vor, V. 
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supported by no direet evidence, nor is 
it pretended that any direct or conclu- 
sive fact could be proved; it depends 
upon a chain of incidents, none of 
which, taken separately, could be sa- 
tisfactory; and it is for you to deter- 
mine, considering the @hole collective- 
ly, whether it b&gnfficient to establish 
my guilt? The nagure of this evidence 
is of a sort which should, at all times, 
be received yith great caution. The 
man who was Shot, was the only per- 
son who saw the trator of the act, 
and he has full cquitted me; there 
are no circumstances whatever, to shew 
that mine was the hand that fired the 
pistol. In some cases depending upon 
Circumstances, juries have convicted 
the prisoner, and it has happened, that, 
after he had paid the forfeit of his life, 
an accusing conscience burst from the 
breast of the real murderer. It is, then, 
with the greatest caution you should 
take away a man’s life ; and the reluct- 
ance to receive such testimony, is jus- 
tified by the difficulty of establishing 
any truth by such means, In a con- 
catenation of facts, if any link of the 
chain be defective, the whole must be 
destroyed. What is the extent of the 
chain, which is now to be perfect in all 
its parts? and what is to act upon ra- 
tional minds, to induce conviction? 
Near forty witnesses have been exa- 
mined, and you are to judge, not only 
if they were consistent with each other, 
but consistent with themselves, and 
with reason; and, when a man’s guilt 
is at all doubtful, you are to satisfy 
your minds, that a eatin may be the 
filelity, and the credibility of a witness, 
you are not to forget how much de- 
pends on the correctness of his memo- 
ry; so that not only a malignant mo- 
tive, but an incorrectness ©: memory, 
will be sufficient to destroy the chain of 
inference necessary to establish the guilt 
ofa party; aud, allowing every cir- 
cumstance to be true, stili the argues 
ment stands good. The charge before 
you rests upon these three a 
on which also I rest my defence: Ist, 
The motive which urged the committal 
of the crime; 2dly, The opportunity 
of committing it; and lastly, The ime 
possibility of its commission by any 
other person but me. First, with re- 
spect to the motive, Can it be supposed 
that I would raise my hand against the 
a 4 with whom I se long lived in terms 
z 
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of the greatest intimacy and friendship? 
No; gome could entertain a thought 
-jnjurious to him, and I must shrink 
back with horror at such a deed. So 
far from an mpgs * upon his, my own 
‘Jife should be a thousand times a will- 
ing sacrifice -for its preservation. Not 
only the feelings of affection would have 
operated, but the sentimetts of pure self- 
interest would have influenced me to 
protect him. His life ad absolutely 


necessary to my wélfate. My success 
depended upon Pee I was 
just admitted to a shitfe in his business. 
‘A stranger in this part’éf the country, I 
knew not how to obtain credit without 
his assistance. His life and friendship 
secured to me all these advantages, and 
enabled me to carry on the business. 
How was it possible to conduct the con- 
cern without his countenance? Could 
ships be purchased, could matcrials be 
found, could any regular connection be 
maintained without his support?) My 
trade could not be enlarged by his death, 
The family’s share wou!d take off two- 
thirds, and the profits must be lessened 
by the want of his assistance. So far, 
therefore, from any advantages, I 


should by such an event be deprived of 


al] my prospects of success. Tt has been 
said, that 1 was driven from my home 
in a state of distress and poverty ; it is 
true that I was pressed by a claim for 
tithes ; but it is not correct to say, that 
by this I was reduced to a state of beg- 
gary. I had anestate anda farm well 
stocked in the county of Devon, and 
being informed of the advantages to be 
derived from the business of ship-break- 
ing, I was determined to gain a knew- 
ledge of that trade, and therefore sold 
my estate, and connected myself with 
Mr. Blight. The produce of that sale 
was remitted to me, but I did not mean 
to continue with him, as has been re- 
presented, in the character of a menial 
servant, I had more than 13001. ; and 
12501. of this sum I appropriated in ex- 
ecution of the agreement, in order to 
share one-third of the business. I have 
suffered mnuch from along confinement; 
and having a wife and four children, I 
have been driven to so great distress, 
that I could notbring them up from De- 
vonshire; I have several witnesses to 

rove these facts ; and the death ofan only 
a has deprived. ne of positive evi- 
dence of my having been possessed of that 
property. The account of Mrs. Blight, in 
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respect to these affairs, therefore, is not 


implicitly to be relied on. Mr, Blight 
was aman of irregular habits; he had 


many — expences unknown to 
Mrs. Blight; he had many natural 


children, and was mach given to ex- 
pend considerable sums on loose and 
abandoned women. Besides all this, 
his mercantile affairs were embarrassed, 
and ended in his failure. Many of his 
transactions were fictitious, and the 
cheque for 1000]. was of that nature, 
and only made use of to keep up ap- 
pearances at his banker's. Re the 
papers of such a man, no satisfactory 
evidence could be collected ; many of 
his most solemn instruments were fic- 
titious, and such were acknowledged te 
be the papers of the 15th July, so im- 
properly imtroduced into this transac- 
tion.” 

The prisoner then went into a parti- 
cular statement of accounts between 
him and the deceased, to show that he 
had give bona fide consideration for his 
share in the business, and the 1000}. 
in which Mr. Goom was mentioned, 
made no part of that transaction, He 
continued—‘* A merchant, surrounded 
by his clerks, can give a full account of 
his concerns, on competent evidence ; 
but 1 have none of these assistants ; 
and, deprived of the testimony of my 
deceased brother, and the distance of 
my connections, I must rely with con- 
fidence upon the candour of a British 
jury. Placed as I am, I cannot call my 
friend from the grave, to supply the 
conclusive proof of my innocence. The 
nature of my defence, therefore, only 
admits of strong probability, and I trust 
will entitle me to an acquittal at your 
hands. With respect to the next proposi- 
tion, upon the opportunity I Pad for 
committing the crime—it is true, the 
opportunities I had were frequent and 
abundant. If I had chosen to have 
done this, ] might have done it when 
nobody was present; any time, or al- 
most all times, furnished me with such 
opportunity. If J had intended te mur- 
der him, I should have perpetrated the 
deed when there was no witness at 
hand to proclaim my guilt: I might 
have availed myself of the silent hour 
of midnight, and have chosen a weapon 
less apt to make an instantaneous alarm. 
One circumstance, beyond all doubt, 
removes the great weight of the charge ; 
the door of the privy, and the report of 
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the pistol, were heard at the same in- 
stant, by the witness on whom the 
whole ot the case rests. The man who 
killed Mr. Blight was led by the light ; 
and my unfortunately leaving the hall- 
door open, gave him an opportunity of 
directing the fatal blow. It was im- 
possible | could be at the privy, and in 
the house, discharging this weapon of 
destruction, at the same time. Much 
stress has been laid upon my conduct 
and language, after the dreadful catas- 
trophe. But what did I do immedi- 
wale after that event? Did I not send 
into the neighbourhood to obtain as- 
sistance? Did I not attend to explain 
the facts to the friends of the deceased, 
and before the magistrates? Did I fly 
from my home and my country to seek 
protection from the avenging hand of 
justice? No! As to the third propo- 
sition, that no person but myself could 
have done it—There was full opporiu- 
nity for any one, first to conceal him- 
self, and afterwards make his escape.” 
After some other observations upon this 
point, he expressed a hope that he had 
fully satisfied the jury on the great 
Jeading features of the case. He con- 
cluded—‘* Gentlemen, my fate is in 
your hands; you are to decide whether 

am to live or die. I care not for my- 
self; my life is of little consequence ; 
but I have four children, whose support 
entirely depends upon me; if | fall, 
they are left ina state of absolute pe- 
nury and want. I am confident you 
will not be the less inclined to a candid 
and humane consideration of my case. 
If you, then, have any doubt of iny eri- 
minality, let them have the advantage 
of that doubt, by giving them back their 
father and protector.” 

The Lord Chief Baron having sum- 
med up the evidence, the Jury retired, 
and, in about a quarter of an hour, re- 
turned a verdict of—Gui/ty. 

‘The clerk of the arraigns then hav- 
ing slowly and solemnly recapitulated 
his crime, and the verdict of the Jury, 
asked the prisouer what he had to say, 
why judgment of death and execution 
should not be awarded against him? 

The prisoner bowed in silence. 

The Learned Judge having put on 
his cap, as usual, briefly addressed him 
nearly as follows— 

«© Richard Patch—You have been 
tried by a-most humane, upright, and 
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considerate jury, who have pronounced 
you Guilty of the most atrocious crime 
known in the laws of this or any other 
country. It commenced in ingratitude, 
continued in fraud, and terminated in 
the foul assassination of your friend and 
benefactor. From what has already 
passed upon this subject, little remains 
for me to do, but to pronounce the aw- 
ful sentence of the law. You are to be 
taken back to the place from whence 
you came, and thence to the place of 
execution, there to hang by the neck, 
until dead, and then to be delivered to 
the surgeons to be dissected and anato- 
mized ; and may the Lerd have mercy 
on your soul !” 

On Tuesday morning the Sth of 
April, Richard Patch, having been con- 
ducted by the proper officers to the 
place of execution in front of the goal 
in Horsemonger-lane, with two other 
persons convicted of coining, suffered 
the awful sentence of the law. He re- 
ceived the sacrament from the hands of 
the Rev. Mr. Mann, in the morning. 
He was dressed in mourning, and his 
complexion bore the same dorid ap- 
pearance which it always did; and he 
ascended the stairs to the platform with 
great intrepidity. On the executioner 
placing the rope round his neck, the 
tev, Mr. Mann, for the last time, at- 
tempied to draw from him a confession, 
but not with better success than the 
several other attempts by other persons. 
The only answer that could be drawn 
irom him toanyentreaties of this sort was, 
«*« T have acknowledged my sins before 
Gop, and I believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ for the salvation of my soul, bat 
as to the crime with which I am 
charged, I do not feel any inclination 
to gratity the curiosity of men,” 

‘I'he publicity of the proceedings at- 
tending the trial of this apparently-har- 
dened sinner, may, and it is earnestly 
hoped will, produce in every person 
this feeling, that however secrei/y they 
may fancy to themselves they can com- 
mit the horrid crime of murder, yet 
there may be such coneurring cireum- 
stances attending it, every one of which 
may form the connecting link to such 
a chain of evidence, as must, at once, 
strike the most impenitent, that the 
eye of Ged is over all his creatures, and 
that not a sparrow falleth to the ground 
without his knowledge. 
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LORD SOMERVILLE’S CATTLE SHOW. 
The fifth annual exhibition of cattle, 
by the Right Hon. Lord Somerville, 
was this year held, as usual, at Dixon's, 
late Langhorn's, horse repository in 
Barbican, on Monday and Tuesday, 
March ‘the 3d and 4ih. The distin- 
guishing feature of this show was, the 
full attainment of the noble lord’s pa- 
triotic aims, in every particular; but in 
a most especial and decisive manner, in 
respect to the value of the Spanish 
cross, for the improvement of our fine 
wools, and the certain prospect of the 
future delivery of our staple manufacture 
from the casual risks, and heavy charge, 
of a foreign importation. In fotmer 
years, although the approbation of the 
professional company, assembled from 
all parts, was striking, the rage for over- 
fattening of cattle was wearing away, 
and the Spanish and half Spanish sheep 
were viewed with pleasing hope, and 
expectations of future benefit; yet 
doubts hung over the minds of farmers 
as yet unaccustomed to Spanish stock— 
**'The sheep were small, the carcase 
ill-shaped, they might not take on fat, 
in short, as much might be lost in 
matten, as could be gained tn wool.” 
"Toiese doubts have now vanished before 
the test of experience, a general con- 
viction has arisen from facts, and the 
evidence of sight and touch; and the 
zeputation of Spanish sheep, however 
highly extolled at first by Lord Somer- 
ville, is now fairly established at once 
and for ever. The improvement in the 
size and shape of the rams was uniyer- 
sally acknowledged, whilst a correct 
portrait of Lord Somerviile’s best tup 
exhibited as fine and useful a form as ts 
to be fend amongst our best-bred 
Enelish stock. "The dead Merino two- 
vear-old show wedders shewed the 
highest and ripest proof; loaded with 
fat internally, and with such a separa- 
tion of fat and lean externally, and such 
solid cuts of the latter, as are not to be 
found in our common mutton, which, 
when thoroughly ripe, becomes almost 
2n entire mass of fat. Joints of this 
pure Spanish were served up at each 
table ‘at the dinner, and gomerally picked 
to the bones, the cuests declaring they 
never before ate of sach execllent mut- 
ton. Tt was of peeultar fine flavour, 
and full of juices, the fat having a 
richness and delicacy, distinct from, and 
far beyond comimoa mutton, Similar 


facts have. also. been lately proved. in. 
Lincolnshire, from some Spanish:-sheep - 


sold at the residence of the late Mar- 
quis of Exeter, and the Merino-sheep, 
in consequence, are.likely soon to be- 
come favourites in that fertile grazing 
country. Some carcases .of. South 
Down, . crossed. by the Spanish--ram, 
came up to the uncommon weight of 
upwards of thirteen stone, or more than 
one hundred pounds each. - In fine, it 
is now as evident in practice, as it was 
previously in the theory of the best 
writers on the subject, that Merino 
sheep are sufficiently susceptible of im- 
provement, both in form and size, for 
any and every useful purpose of hus~ 
bandry. 

A greater quantity of stock was 
exhibited than in any former year, and 
the company were extremely numerous, 
Of the oxen, the Herefords and Devons, 


as usual, bore the bell—some of the. 


latter were very beautiful; none over 
large, or very fat, but in general suffi- 
ciently ripe for every useful purpose.— 
A pair of Devons, in full harness, made 
a conspicuous figure. There. was a 
considerable number of buffaloes and 
zebuses, with the produce of such crosses 
on Devon cows. Suflolks and. Scots: 
Kew from Sussex. The Yorkshire were 
large, bony cattle; but one, of that 
country, a Holderness heifer, purchased 
by Lord Northampton at the sale, for 
twenty-nine guineas, was perhaps one 
of the most. beautiful and therough- 
shaped that could be seen, equal-in de- 
licacy and fineness of bone to the best- 
bred Devons, There were. two. free 
Martens. 
Amongst the sHEEP stock, the 
Spanish, or Merino:.rams, in, course,’ 
excited most curiosity.- The Cheviot 
Hill sheep were an uncommon sight in 
the metropolis, but they appeared: toa 
large to be genuine ; and had, doubt- 
less, by their countenance, form, and 
wool, been. produced from crossing 
with New Leicester tups. . An injudi- 
cious use of crossing for large size, has 
nearly extinguished. some of the. best 
breeds of sheepin the country, Seme 
of the South Down wedders. were very 
large ; and a carcase was shewn, singu- 


lar for its form and large size, bred. ori. 


ginally irom a Wiltshire ewe, and ‘stc- 
ceeding cresses, in and in, with Leiees- 
ter tups. | The pigs were, as usual, af 
the fat, shapeless, touky species, ne 
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breeder of ‘well-shaped English swine 
having yet thought fit to enter the lists 
against those swabs. 

At one o'clock on Tuesday the sales 
by- auction commenced, when five Me- 
rino rams were sold, at between thirty 
and forty pounds each; and some were 
let. for two or three seasons certain, the 

rice about fifty pounds per season, to 
* taken in London and delivered in 
London, at the expiration of the term. 
One of these went into Wales. The 
breeders were generally desirous of these, 
but backward as to affording the prices, 
not sufficiently considering the great 
emolument of even a single year's 
cross. 

Specimens of fine broad cloth, ma- 
nufactured from Lord Somerville’s and 
Mr.-Tollet’s Merino wool, grown in 
Devonshire and in Staffordshire, were 
examined, and highly approved, by a 
number of dealers in that article: also 
of cloth made of lambs wool, from half- 
bred stock Merinoand Ryland.Thecloth 
made ‘from the best English Merino 
wool is now acknowledged to be fine 
enough for any use and any market. 

Of Implements, the extirpator, and 
a hand-mill shewn by Mr. Dougal, of 
Oxford-street, with Lord Somerville’s 
single and two-prong ploughs, had the 
most attention. Lester exhibited a new 
turnip-washer. Gibbs & Co. seedsmen 
to the board of agriculture, as usual, 
produced a great variety of natural and 
artificial grass seeds, also specimens of 
mangel wurxel, or root of scarcity, 
and of the thousand-head cabbage, both 
famous winter and spring cattle crops ; 
the latter standing all weathers, and 
producing a great quantity of green food 
in March and Apmnil, those periods, too 
often, of pressing need. 

The jedaes appointed this year were 
the Earl of Winchelsea, vice-president 
of the board of agriculture, John Mose- 
ly, esq. and Messrs. Hardwick, Chand- 
ler, aod Wells: those for the claims of 
the shepherds, G. Gordon Grey, esq. 
George ‘Toilet, esq. and Mr. Elman, 

On Tuesday afternoon, the company 
adjourned to’ Freemason’s — tavern ; 


and, about six o’clock, sat down, in 
number upwards of three hundreil, ‘to 
a most excellent and plentiful repast, 
provided by the noble host. A number 
of the usual: toasts having ‘passed, the 
massive prize.cups were arrarged in 
front,’and, according to the adjudica- 





tion, were delivered ‘as, follows, by. his 
lordship, to the successful candidates. 
The two first prizes for the best yoke 


of oxen, to Mr. Westcar and T./A,;° 


Knight, esq. 


The secon@ prize to the Duke .of r 


Bedford. 


The cup for the best pen of ewe hogs 


te Lord Gage. 


For the best pen of fat wedders to. s 


Mr. Ellman. 

For the fat pig, to C, C. Western, 
esq. 

The cup for the best Merino. devolv~ 
ing to Lord Somerville himself, for want 
of competition, his lordship presented 


it to Mr, Joyce, the manufacturer, . 


with a handsome address to Mr. Joyce, 
on his long exertions in order to im- 


prove and perfect the manutacture of. 


our home-grown Merino wool. 

Lord Somerville proposed and made 
certain alterations in the plan of the 
next show, one of which, we ander- 
stood to be affixing limits to the 
weight of the sheep as well as oxen.— 
The healths then drank were, the illus~ 
trious foreigners, who had honoured 
the exhibition with their company : , of 
these were the Austrian and Portuguese 
ambassadors, and some Russian and 
German nobles. Dr. Coventry, pro- 
fessor of agriculture at dinburgh, the 
Duke of Bedford, and 'T. W. Coke, 
esq. of Holkham. Mr. Coke, returning 
thanks for the honour done him, in a 
handsome and well-delivered speecii, 
hinted, that, with respect to labouring 
oxen, they had been tried in Norfolk, 
and relinquished; adding, that oxen 
must be very good, in order to be of 
use. It may be doubted, however, 
whether very good ones were really tried 
in Norfolk, over the light sands .of 
which country the Devons would make 
wondrous speed. 

A letter was then read by Lord So- 
merville from the Duke of Bedford, in 


which his grace Jamented that his en, 


gagements on leaving the country tor 
Ireland, had prevented his attending 
Lord Somerville’s exhibition, and stat- 
ing that his absence abroad in that gos 
vernment, with which his Majesty liad 
been pleaved to intrust his grace, would 
prevent, fora time, ihe pleasure he had 
annually experienced of meeting his 
riends at Weburn, where would be 
only a sale of stock, during the present 


season, ° Lord Somerville concluded 


—_ 
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with proposing a stibscription of three 
guineas, in order to raise a certain sum 
for the purchase of a piece of io to 
be presented to his grace the Duke of 
Bedford, as a testimony of the high re- 
spect of the subscribers, for the great 
exertions of the noble duke in the cause 
of agriculture. 





DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 

Died.] At Devonshire house, Picca- 
dilly, aged 49, on the 30th of March, 
after a A but severe illness, her grace 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. She 
was eldest daughter of the late Earl Spen- 
cer, and Georgiana, his countess, daugh- 
ter of Stephen Poyntz, Esq. was born 
June 7, 1757, and married to the present 
Duke of Devonshire, June 6, 1774. 
She was educated under the immediate 
inspection of her venerable mother, the 
present Gountess Dowager Spencer, and 
indicated even from her infancy the most 
flattering promises of worth and loveli- 
ness, and on her presentation at court, 
like a comet above the horizon, all inqui- 
ries centered in who was to be the happy 
man destined to receive the fair hand of 
so much grace and beauty. The young 
Duke of Devonshire was reserved for 
that honour, and soon after the union of 
this noble pair, her grace not only became 
the head, but actually gave, the fashion to 
every article of female dress, not an apron, 
gown, cap, or bonnet but were Devonshire. 
So high a station did the duchess retain 
among the fashionable world, that when 
the contest with America brought our 
military into camps, then was her grace 
found dressedin the uniform of the Derby 
militia, of which the Duke of Devonshire 
was colonel, and from that time every 
lady, young or old, became dressed a da 
wiiterre. At the first drawing room 
which the duchess attended after ber mar- 
jage, she was accompanied by all the 
inguished females of the two great fa- 

3 from which she was descended, and 
to which she was allied. It is asserted 
that she was literally loaded with jewels, 
even to produce inconvenience. In the 
course of the summer of 1792, the Duch- 
eys of Devonshire visited the continent, in 

ynpany with her mother, the Countess 
Spencer, and her sister, Lady Duncannon, 
row Countess of Be:orough, both of 
whom were in a declining state of health. 
Durire this excursion, her grace mixed 
with the company of several foreign litera- 








t, among whom we may cuumerate Saus- 
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sure, Tissot, Lavater, Necker, and the 
English historian, Gibbon; ‘on’ this occa- 
sion public fame attributed to her a short 
descriptive poem, not void of taste, enti- 
tled, the Passage of the Mountain of St. 
Gothard. During the latter part of her 
life the duchess did not appear in the gay 
world so much as she had formerly done, 
yet at the institution of the Pic Nic-so- 
ciety, in 1801, she stood forward as one of 
its principal promoters ; but the formida~ 
ble opposition which was organized against 
these theatrical dilettanti, soon became 
more than a match for the subscribers to 
this favourite dramatic project. In the 
cause of one of the greatest statesmen. of 
the age, (we allude to Mr. Fox) she inte- 
rested herself frequently and essentially; 
and in the Westminster election of 1784, 
her grace took so active a pa.t in favour of 
that gentleman as subjected her in some 
degree to the censure of public opinion. 
The disorder which terminated the life of 
this distinguished personage, is said to have 
been an abscess of the liver, the attack of 
which was first perceived about four 
months ago, while she sat at table at the 
Marquis of Stafford’s, and which from 
that period so increased its feverish pro- 
gress, as eventually resisted all the efforts 
of the first medical skill. Her mind was 
richly stored with useful as well as orna- 
mental endowments ; she was well read 
in history, but the Bedles Lettres had prin- 
cipally attracted her attention.. Thoegh 
forced into female supremacy by that ge- 
neral admiration which a felicitous com- 
bination of charms had excited, she yet 
found leisure for the systematic exercise 
of a natural benevolence, which yielding 
irresistibly, and perhaps to@ indiscrimi- 
nately, to the supplications of distress, 
subjected her to embarrassments that the 
world erroneously imputed te causes. less 
amiable and meritorious. Hes grace has 
left issue, 1. Lady Georgiana Cavendish, 
born July 12, 1783, married Mareh 21, 
1801, to Viscount Morpeth. 2. Lady 
Henrietta, born August 12, 1785. 3. 
William George, Marquis ¢f Hartingtoa, 
born May 21, 1790. 





LORD MACARTNEY. 

March 3\.—At his house in Curzon- 
street, Mayfair, aged 69, the Right 
Hon. George Macartney, Earl, (March 
5, 1704) Viscount, (August 8, 1793) 
and Baron Macartney, (July10, 1779) 
of the kingdom of Ireland, Baren Ma- 
cartuey of Parkhurst, in Surrey, and olf 
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Auchinleck in Kirkcudbright, English 
Honours (June 8, 1796), Knight of 
the Bath (1772), and. -of the Order of 
the White Eagle of Poland, (1706), 
and one of his Majesty’s Privy Council 
of Great Britainand Ireland. His Jord- 
ship was born in the year 1737, and 
married Feb. 1, 1768, to Lady Jane 
Stuart, second daughter of John, late 
Earl of Bute, by his wife Mary, only 
daughterof Edward Wortley Montague, 
and Lady Mary Pierrepoint, daughter 
of Evelyn, first Duke of Kingston. 
Having had no issue by this lady, the 
titles become extinct. He was the son 
of George Macartney, esq. by Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. John 
Vinder, prebendary of Kilroot, and 
rector of Carmory, in the county of 
Antrim, and great grandson and the 
only male representative of George Ma- 
cartney of Auchinleck, who in the year 
1649, went over asa military officer, 
from Galloway to Ireland, where his 
services were rewarded with considera- 
ble estates. His lordship was educated 
a fellow-commoner in Trinity college, 
Dublin, and proceeded master of arts 
there in 1759. Having been introduced 
to the court of St. James’s, it was soon 
perceived that he had abilities which 
would prove highly advantageous to the 
public service, and was appointed on 
the 22d of August 1764, envoy extra- 
ordinary to the Empress of Russia. 
This appointment he owed to an inti- 
macy formed, while travelling on the 
continent, with Mr. Stephen Fox, af- 
terwards Lord Holland, elder brother 
of the present Secretary of State for the 
foreign department, and father of the 
present Lord Holland. The chief bu- 
siness of his embassy, was the negotia- 
tion of a commercial treaty between this 
country and Russia, which he had the 
address by-coolness and patience, and 
knowing how to surmount every ditli- 
culty thrown in his way by the artifices 
of others,» completely to arrange and 
settle, to the wishes of the British mer- 
chants at St; Petersburgh, and suitable 
to the instractions he received from his 
government at home. By an article 
contained iu this treaty, it was provided, 
that on goods exported from the ports 
of Russia, British merchants should 
only pay the same duties as the Russian 
Subjects, which was the means of 
piecing the whole export trade in our 
aids, and enabled the English mer- 





chants to monopolize the catrying trade 
of Russia beyond all competition. On 
this occasion, the British factory at 
St. Petersburgh, addressed to him a 
congratulatory letter, on the importance 
of the treaty thus obtained, in which 
they expressed their thanks in a manner 
highly gratifying to the ambassador. 
In June 1766, the King of Poland con- 
ferred on him the most ancient and 
royal order of the White Eagle, and he 
was elevated to the character of ambas- 
sador extraordinary and plenipotentiary, 
in which he concluded the treaty just 
mentioned. Soon after this, Sir George 
returned to England, and married, Feb. 
1, 1768, Lady Jane Stuart, second 
daughter of John Earl of Bute, by 
which he contracted a relationship with 
Sir James Lowther, and was, by that 
gentleman’s interest, elected in April 
1768, one of the representatives for 
Cockermouth. Having been nominated 
in 1769, principal secretary to the 
Marquis Townshend, then Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, he discharged the 
various important, and difficult duties 
annexed to that office, in a manner so 
agreeable to his Majesty, that he was 
nominated in 1772, to the honourable 
order of the Bath. ‘The talents and ex- 
perience of Sir George Macartney, point- 
ed him out to the government, as the 
most proper person to be governor of 
Grenada pe its dependencies in the 
West Indies, to which office he was 
promoted in 1775. ‘The rising con- 
test with the American colonies, the 


jealousies, and ambitious views of 


France and Spain, and the situation of 
those islands, so near to the intended 
scene of action, presented difficulties 
more arduous than any former governor 
had before to encounter; yet, for 
more than three years, he administered 
this government in a manner peculiarly 
acceptable to the people. In 1779, 
Grenada was invaded by a French ar- 
mament, but though every thing was 
done by the governor, and by the inha- 
bitants, seconding his plans with the 
greatest zeal and activity, yet the resist- 
ance they could make to a well ap- 
pointed French force, could be of no 
avail, and Grenada was surrendered to 
the enemy. After the capture of’ this 
island, his lordship was sent prisoner to 
France, but was soon released; before 
his departure for Europe, he was waited 
upon bv the. principal inhabitants of 


_ 
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Grenada, with an address of thanks for 
the wisdom and justice of his conduct 
whilst he presided over them, and for 
his constant and zealous attention to 
their welfare. 

Previously to this circumstance his 
majesty lad been pleased to create him 
to the dignity of a peer of Ireland, by 
the title of Lord Macartney, Baron of 
Lissamoure, in the county of Antrim, 
and soon after his return to England, 
in 1780, was chosen to represent the 
borough of Beeralston, in the British 
parliament. While Lord Macartney 
resided in Grenada, he formed a friend- 
ship with Mr. Staunton, who, after 
practising medicine for some years, had 
become proprietor of an estate in that 
island, and on his lordship’s invitation 
became his secretary, and thus having 
acted together officially, their friendship 
became so cemented, as only ceased 
with the life of Mr. afterwards Sir G. 
Staunton. In December, 1780, Lord 
Macartney was appointed governor and 
presideat of Fort St. George in the 
East Indies, in which country he ar- 
rived at a time of peculiar difficulty in 
the administration of the government 
of that district. Tippoo Sultan was then 
in the vigour of his power as sovereign 
of Mysore, and was_ harassing the 
subjects and allies of the Company with 
a dangerous war. While General 
Stuart was preparing to depose the 
governor and send him to confinement 
in adungeon, Jord Macartney, antici- 
pating his purpose, ordered Mr. Staun- 
ton, his secretary, to put the general 
under arrest, which order was executed 
with singular intrepidity and discretion, 
From this time the governor's authority 
was completely restored, and a peace 
with ‘Tippoo was, under Lord Macart- 
ney’s auspices, happily negotiated. 
None of its benefits were more grateful 
than the restoration to liberty of anum- 
ber of officers, who had, in the course 
of the war, been made prisoners by the 
armies of Hyder Ali, and his son 
Tippoo Sultan. These officers who had 
experienced a captivity truly wretched, 
presented to Lord Macartney an address 
couched in the most grateful and affec- 
tidnate terms, for his exertions in re- 
deeming them from their hapless and 
miserable state. Inthe space of four 
years, his lordship had so fully evinced 
1is services to be in the highest degree 
useful to the Company’s affairs, that in 
1785 they appointed him to the high 
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and important office of governor-ge- 
neral of Bengal, which, however, 
he thought proper to decline. Having 
in January, 1780, arrived in England, 
his services were so satisfactory to the 
East India Company, that he was again 
requested to return to assume the chief 
authorityin India. He, however, again 
declined to accept this office. Of his 
emoluments and advantages obtained 
from his official situation at Madras, 
he gave a account upon oath, by 
which it appeared that he acquired 
nothing but what fairly arose out of his 
salary, and from allowances authorised 
by the court of directors, \sho gave the 
most honourable and public testimonies 
of his great pecuniary moderation, by 
settling a pension of 1500l. a year, as a 
reward for such important services. On 
his return from Madras, he remained 
some years at home, employing himself 
in various duties, enjoying the society 
of his friends, and setting an example 
not less amiable in private life, than 
what he had before shewn in a public 
capacity. In 1788 he took his seat in 
the Irish House of Peers for the first 
time, and accepted of some trusts of 
minor importance in that country. 

We have now arrived at an era, 
which to this nobleman might be con- 
sidered as the most important of his 
life, we mean his appointment in 1792, 
as ambassador from the court of Great 
Britain to the emperor of China. This 
embassy was originally undertaken with 
a view of being able to obtain some re 
dress for various grievances suffered by 
the English at Canton, and of securing 
an intimate connexion with the Chinese 
empire. In suiting persons to employ- 
ments, it behoves every minister of a 
great and powerful state to be ey 
on his guard against his own partialities, 
and the solicitations of his intimate 
connexions, and he only finds himself 
perfectly secure, when his private opi- 
nion coincides with the general voice— 
such was the case in the appointment 
of an ambassador to China, Lord 
Macartney was in the number of those 
whose reputation was established for 
talent, integrity, and an aptitude for bu- 
siness. Few men had been tried in a 
greater variety of situations, and he was 
perhaps the only man whose conduct, 
on his return from a high situation in 
India, the opposite parties in the legis- 
lature united in applauding, and his 
friends enjoyed the sasiaioction of 
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Phrje bis Rilbgy prondiraced. on. the 
S<githe dity, frolty the Tips of the two great 
op; pdeng Poms 43 ithe house of coms 
moi’, er ‘havi declined; as we 
befiire aehtoand ‘the, governmént ge- 
ner OR OBerigal Of whic! hy the power 
and the p Ofit ¢kewed, tis » doubt, that of 

anyother within te recojamendation 
or fhe tif of * thinistry, ‘a visit to. the 
evtitt of Peki: n iS on many accounts, 
50 eheoment only inviting, and presented 
s9 iInuch to ‘an ardent and ingnisitive 
mind, that, upon the first intimation, 
he recitlily emszaged in the atte pt, Lord 

W iciriney imade no stipul: ition swith 
govérameht. on-ace epting this employ- 
ment; bat Mr. Dundas, (now Lord 
Mblville) then “géeretary of state, who 
planited and’ ‘undertook the whole of 
this amicasare; and to whom must be 
attribtited whatever advantage has ari- 
sen “or may ‘ultimately iesult from its 
adoption, allowed his lords hip to nomi-. 
nate the various persons who were to 
fill the “different departinents.of the 
embass¥. 

Every thing being ready, and_ the 
ships at Portsmouth, all those who 
were to accoritjxttiv, or tttend the am- 
bassador ‘to the” rituin! ber of nearly one 
hm rdéed persons, joined his excellency 
ar that place’ in September, 1792, in 
crder’ far. embarkation on board the 
Lion’ and, the Hindostan; which set 
gail from’ Portsmouth on the 26th of 
ditt month. The detail of the events 
of this” émbass¥, we aré, prevented by 
ourliimits fom entering upon, but they 
have been amply and faithfally preser it- 
ed'to the’ public by Sir George Staun- 
tom, ‘sceretary of the embassy, who was 
appointed minister plenipotentiary in 
the albsedice of the amabassad. od and 
‘ao by Mr. Anderson, who was in the 
suite Of font Macartney. Fis lon dship 
ifeturnet to, Eneland after-neatly twa 
years ilisthee, hiding at Portsanceth 
oo tHyA6th of September, 1794. Of 





“ationths were Sperit th China, in which 
‘eduntry, ‘from'Z.te-hol to Canton, they 
Merdyel ee? cu their. return cliigBy by 
cattats, ‘heatly ‘through | twenty deg rees 
: of rites “Fo téStity his ap} sro! ra ation 


ars Ws setvic’s 6f his lordship, his mas 
“jesty Was gtatidusly pleased to raise him 
“fo the di gnity éf an Earl; and the im- 
““hottihes of thse services has been sluce 
indore aud more proved by the increased 
facilities which haye been given to the 
von. ¥. 


British, trade i Ww ching ahd by. the addi- 
tional respect to the r igh and pefsons 
of British, subjects wi herever,, bey lave 
weécess to. the Chines, te rntorigs. _ His 
lordship was raised to the, dignity, ot the 
British pecrage ‘” June, iM, fy hy, the 
title of Bargu M agariney of kaurst, 
in Sussex. Oa the Cape of git ETope 
coming inta possession ,of Geeat. Bri- 
tain,, Lord J ae swags app pte 
to the office of governor of shat. ex any, 
and in thiat high station, aa anall the 
other offices which he jitles dj, his lord- 
ship, coutinued to display tose qualities 
which. were ‘as honourat sale «to him 
asa sti itgaman =a a poli ticlan, as they 
were creditable to his feelings as a.mem- 
ber of society. During his lordship’s 
government at the Cape he was. parti- 
cak uly anxious to ie fel » the ‘Eng- 
lish practice of agriculture, with a view 
of bettering their situation, hy. pai ntiag 
out the means of improvement ta the 
colonists. He used every ar: sument to 
stimulate the planters io make the -ut- 
most of their grounds by the mast effec- 
tual and easy process, and to prev: ail on 
tema to adopt the modes. and jmple- 
ments made v use of by the. Ens glish far- 
mers in lapbaz = ‘But all ius benefi- 
cigl intentions were rendered useless by 
the rooted disiise of the Dutch to any 
innovation in their owy customs and 
habits. After iis lordship had been 
some time at the Cape, he sent to Eng- 
land for,av exper ienced farmer, to teach 
the Datcl the, most asefal aud lucrative 
mode of agriculture, On his arrival, 
and bringing. with bina all those imple- 
ments of. En glish industry , whicd are 
most ,convenicut and tysghtd he con- 
menced cultivation in ihe same manner 
as. his, countsyymen ;, ,but. though he 
had the most promising appearance. of 
good CEOS, | the Dats! 1 farmers were not 
to be conyinced ; their langus ge was, 
* No En glish. ways for the, fasers at 
the Cape, they, do very,well in -their 
own country; we won't, to please 
them, alicr our custows;” and thus 
Lord Muacartney’s kind, aid praise-wor- 
thy endeavours to prom: te industry 
and opulence among them were render- 
ed it ayaiki ng 

At Brampton, onthg.1 ot), of Mareh, 
aged 72, Sir John. Diilon, Barengt, 
bi won of the holy.R Ravan cu. pits tanger 
secretary o% the 2. ard, of Ai quicure, 
mei nber the “Jrish academy . 
and of he Literary and Philosophical 
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Society of Manchester. He was son 
of Arthur Dillon, Esq. of Lismullen, 
and was member in the Irish parliament 
for the borough of Blessington, in the 
county of Wicklow. In 1782, his 
Imperial Majesty, Joseph I1. was pleas- 
ed to confer on him the dignity of a free 
baron of the holy Roman empire, with 
limitations to his issue male and female, 
and was created a baronet of Great Bri- 
tain, July 31, 1801. He married Mili- 
cent, daughter of Roger Drake, of Vern- 
hill, in Berkshire, esq. by whom he 
had issue six sons, and three daughters : 
1. John, died unmarried; 2. Charles 
Drake, who married Charlotte, daugh- 
ter of John Hamilton, esq. sometime 
Secretary at War in we she died 
without issue; 3. Arthur-Richard; 
4. William; 5. Ralph; 6. Robert. 
The daughters are, Elizabeth, married 
to Richard Mills, esq. barrister at law ; 
Anne—Grace, and Milicent. 

Sir John published in the year 1780, 
in one volume, quarto, Travels through 
Spain, with a view to illustrate the 
Natural History and Physical Geogra~ 
phy of that Kingdom. He made three 
voyages into that country, in the last of 
which, in 1778, he traversed the whole 
kingdom, and having met at Madrid, 
with the Travels of Mr. Bowles into 
Spain, with a view of giving his coun- 
trymen the best information respecting 
a country so little known, he availed 
himself of that work, which was print- 
ed in the Spanish language, and had not 
been clothed with an English dress, as 
his chief guide with respect to the prin- 
cipal objects of natural history, and 
containing also such original remarks as 
he thought could not fail of proving 
acceptable. This work was drawn up 
in the form of letters, and Sir John also 
blended with the text, the observations 
of another Spanish traveller, Don An- 
tonio Ponz, as well as those of some 
other writers. In 1781, he published 
Letters from an English Traveller in 
Spain, in 1778, on the Origin and 
Progress of Poetry in that Kingdom, 
with occasional Reflections on Manners 
and Customs, and Illustrations of the 
Romance of Don Quixote. The ear- 
liest parts of this work comprehended 
little more than a dry catalogue of 
poetic compositions, and authors that 
cannot ‘be generally known even in 
their own country. However, when 
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Sir John approaches times nearer to his 
own, his materials are-enlivened with 
personal anecdotes, and acquire greater 
interest. In the following year he pre- 
sented the public with Sketches on the 
Art of Painting, with a Description of 
the most capital Pictures in the King of 
Spain’s collection at Madrid. This 
work was translated from the Spanish, 
and is a letter from Mengs, the celebrat- 
ed painter° to Don Antonio Ponz. 
Those persons who havea taste for paint- 
ing, and who have a desire to improve 
their acquaintance with its principles, 
and thetr judgment of the variety of 
styles in which the most distinguished 
professors of this delightful art have ex- 
celled will certainly feel obliged to Sir 
John for this critical and entertaining 
work. He. soon after published in 
octavo, a political Survey of the Sacred 
Roman Empire, which was intended 
to give a brief and general view of the 
state of that country. The materials 
for this work were collected by its 
author, during his travels, and furnish- 
ed at the time a. considerable share of 
useful information and rational amuse- 
1ent. 

In 1788, he published, in two vo- 
lumes 8vo, The History of the reign of 
Peter the cruel, king of Castile and 
Leon, in which, with fidelity and can- 
dour incumbent on all historical wri- 
ters, he exhibited the materials which 
he consulted and used, to authenticate 
his performance. With a bias, how- 
ever, usually found in all biographical 
writers in favour of the subject before 
them, he Js disposed to extenuate the 
cruelties that have fixed an odious stig- 
ma on the name of Peter, the hero of 
his story, by pleading provocations and 
embarrassments, amid a factious nobi- 
lity, aud the ferocious-manners of the 
age. In 1790, Sir John published, in 
one volume quarto, Historical and cri- 
tical Memoirs of_the General Revolu- 
tion in France, in 1789. ‘This history, 
which only comprises the period of a 
few months, viz. from the opening of 
the states general, on the 25th of April 
1789, till the framing of the constitu- 
tion on the 6th of August following, 
may be considered as extremely incom- 
plete, from the shortness of the time 
embraced by it, the events included in 
it bearing but a small proportion, in 
point of importance, to those which af- 
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terward occurred. No ambitious of 
assuming the character and consequence 
ot an histovian. the author freely ac- 
knowledged ‘ut tus book was, in ge- 
neral a ¢ompilation, taken from the 
most accurate accounts published 
in France, and carefully revised and 
selected, and assisted by farther com- 
munications, from Paris; received from 
Monsieur de Bassville. It may be ob- 
served of this work, that Sir John 
shewed, in every part of it, a steady and 
rational attachment to the cause of li- 
berty, and was careful to ‘preserve that 
impartiality without which no man can 
Jay claim to the title of a good and 
faithful historian. We believe that this 
volume was first published in weekly 
numbers, and, from the strong marks 
of haste and disorder which it bears, it 
is certain, that, had the author possess- 
ed a greater share of leisure, he might 
have made, with the same materials, a 
much more valuable book. In i796, 
he published, in octavo, Foreign Agri- 
culture; or, an Essay on the compara- 
tive Advantages of Oxen for Village, in 
competition with horses. ‘This latter 
was a selection_from various communi- 
cations in the French language, by the 
Chevalier Monroy, with additional 
notes, which did net possess much va- 
lac beyond the calculations necessary to 
establish the data on which the whole 
was founded. 

On the establishment of the board of 
agriculture, in London, in the autumn 
of 1793, Sir John, then Mr. Dillon, 
was appointed under-secretary, and, in 
the second volume of the communica- 
tions published by that board, is a letter 
addressed by him to Lord Somerville, 
the president, explaining an error of the 
press, respecting the fleece of the Me- 
rino sheep, in his travels through Spain. 
Sir John regularly attended his duty at 
the board of agriculture in Sackville- 
street; but the gigantic agricultural 
abilities of the principal secretary, Mr. 
Arthur Young, placed the humble un- 
assuming under-secretary in the back 
ground, so that he was not much 
known in that capacity, except to the 
members, and those who frequented 
the board on business. 

At his house at Paddington, aged 
42, William Garthshore, esq. M, P. for 


Weymouth. Te was the only son of 
Dr.Garthshore, well known not only 
for his extensive practice as a physician, 
but also for his conversationé parties, at 
his house in St. Martin’s-lane. Mr. 
Garthshore was educated as}W estmin- 
ster, and afterwards was at one of the 
universities, where he distimguished 
himseli no less by the decorum of his 
conduct, than his early proficiency in 
learning. He was afterwards prevailed 
on, by the joint entreaties .of the late 
Duke of Montagu and the present 
Duke of Buccleugh, to travel with the 
Karl of Dalkeith. They accordingly 
visited all the principal courts in ku- 
rope, and resided oa the continent dur- 
ing a considerable period, always ex- 
hibiting a degree of splendour worthy 
of the representative of one, and the 
joint-heir of two ducal families. Had 
wealth been an object, this counexion 
might have commanded it; but Dr. 
Garthshore stipulated, that his son 
should not receive ,anv compensation 
whatever. Soon after his return from 
the continent, Mr. Garthshore married 
Miss Chalié, the daughter of an opu- 
lent wine-merchant. He then acted as 
secretary to Mr, Dundas, who was, at 
that period, the war minister; but it is 
said that he received no salary or pecu= 
niary remuneration. However, when 
that gentleman retired from power, he 
recommended him in the warmest man- 
ner to Mr, Addington, and he was ac- 
cordingly nominated one of the lords of 
the admiralty, under the Earl of St. 
Vincent, who was appointed, about the 
same time, first commissioner. He, 
however, did not retain this office long, 
for, on the sudden death of his wife’s 
father, Mr. Chalié, which was imme- 
diately followed by that of Mrs. Garth- 
shore, the salary attached to this office, 
1,000/. per annum, became an object 
only of secondary consequence ; and he 
was so affected by his recent loss, that 
he retired:to Worthing, for the benefit 
of his health, and, after living there some 
time in seclusion, he resigned his em- 
ployment. Mr. Garthshore first sat in 
parliament, in 1795, for Launceston, 
in Cornwall, and, in 1802, he was 
elected for Weymouth and Melcombe 
Regis, without either expense or diffi- 
culty. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES AND DIVIDENDS, 
March 18, 1806, to April 19, inclusive. 


[Extracted from the London Gazette.] 


[The sclicitors’ Names are between parentheses.] 





BANKRURTCIES. 


A’ KINSON, F.Castle-street, Leicester-fields, broker, (Clarkson, Essex-street.) Adams, 

J. Stowmarket, Suffolk, uphoisterer, (Clubbe, Eramlington.). Aryes, J. Sun- 
street, tallowe-chandler, (Ireland, Stap'es-inn.) Agate, T. East-cheap, chee.emonger, 
(Wood, Hare-court.) Ackerman, I. New Broad-street, Mews, merchant, (Wattan, 
Gird’er’s T'<lh.) 

Bennet, J. M. Broseley, Salop, maltster, (Pritchard, Broseley.) Bacon, J. Liverpool, 
corn-merchant, (Stainstreet and Co. Liverpool.) Backhurst, S. Hammersmith, car- 
penter, (Knight, Ken-ington.) Boardman, J. Manchester, plumber, (Crerwell, Man- 
chester.) Bird, W. Shepton Mallet, Someisetshire, vintner, (Cooke, Bristol.) Bishop, 
W. Swineshead, Linco!nshire, grocer, (Tunnard and Co. Boston.) Burgess, E. Man- 
chester, victualler, ‘Johnson and Co. Manchester ) Barlow, T. Salford, Lancashire, 
mialtster, (Cheek, Manchester.) Beddoes, G. Bishop’s Castle, Salop, turner, (Oakeley, 
Bishop’s Castle.) Barrett, R. High-street, Borough, linen-draper, (Newbon, Ward- 
robe ‘Terrace, Blackfriars-road.) Booker, W. Clanfield, Oxfordshire, tailor, (Tomes, 
Oxford.) Badcock, S. N. Exeter, surgeon, (Short and Co. Exeter. 

Chambers, W. Princeé’s-street, Barbican, victualler, (Farnshaw, Redcross-strect.) Co- 
han, A. and S. Sheerness, Slopsellers, (Howard, Jewry-stréet, Aldgate.) Clarkson, 
Eliz. and R. Dove, South Audley-street, oil-dealers, (Hogarth, Staples-inn.) Coult- 
hard, R. Orange-row, Kennington, victualler, ({lughes, Clifford’s-inn.) | Canttel, D. 
Manchester, cotton manufacturer, (Higginbottom, Ashton-under-line.) Clowes, J. 
Firth-houre Mill, Ripponden, Yorkshire, cotton-spinner, (Johnson and Co. Manches- 
ter.) Clark, F. King-street, Covent-Garden, laceman, (Kibblewhite and Co. Gray’s- 
inn Place.) Cook, J. C. and 7. C. Croker, Leadenhall-street, linea-drapers, (Noy, 
Mincing-lane.) 

Dewdney, W. Fleet-street, jeweller, (Lamb, Aldersgate-street.) Dyson, J. Somers- 
town, oilman, (iiutherford, Bartholomew Close.) 

Evans, G. Stockport, ironmonger, (Wheat, Sheffield.) 

Foster, S. Graffham, Iuntingdonshi‘e, timber-merchart, (Clarke, Wisbech.) Farn- 
an, W. Montague-clo:e, Southwark, dyer, (Crawford, City-road ) French, F. J. 
Cheapstow, Monmouthshire, shopkeeper, (Cornish, Bristol.) Foreman, A. Chatham, 
haberdasher, (Jeffereys, Chatham.) Fry, J. New Gaulstone-street, Whitechapel, 
sugar-refiner, (Druce, Billiter-square.) Freeman, S. Old Compton-street, carpenter, 
(Patten, Cross-street, }atton-garden. ) 

Gore, R. Liverpool, linen-draper, (Freckleton, Liverpool.) Gilder, J. junior, Kingston- 
upon-full, merchant, (Dickenson, Kingston-upon-Huil.) Gwillim, R. Worship- 
street, dealer in spirituous liquors, (Wadeson and Co. Austin Friars.) Graff, B. F. 
Castle-court, London, dealer, (Ellison and Co. Lombard-street.) Gee, J. Peterbo- 
rough, Northamptonshire, horse-dealer, (Redifer, Stamford.) Grifliths, ‘I’. Fort-street, 
Spitalfields, silk-weaver, (Milne and Co. Old Jewry.) 

Hartridge, W. Cheapside, haberdasher, (Teasdale and Co. Threadneccle-street.) Hut- 
chinson, W. mariner, now in the Fleet prison, (Blunt, Old Pav-office.) I !igeins, 'T. 
Watling-street, merchant, (Milne and Co. Old Jewry.) Harris J. Cardiff, shop- 
keeper, (Morgan and Co. Bristol.) Harvey, 'T. Newport, Isle of Wight, ironmonger, 
Gilbert, Newroit.) Howell, W. Neath, Glamorganshire, shopkeeper, (Daniel and 
Son, Eristol.) Hawkins, J. Ash next Campscy, Suffolk, miller, (Pulham, Wood- 
bride.) 

Jameson, R. Ironmonger-lane, linen factor, (Jones and Co. Salisbury-square.) Iverny, 
W. Salisbury, linen-draper, (Cuppage, Jermyn-street.) Jackson, J. Manchester, deakr, 

uston, Manchesicr.) Jones, R. B. Eardistone, Worcestershire, miller, (till, 

Joyuson, W. and R. Lewis, Manchester, corn-dealers, (Lace and Co. 











rpool.) 
Memny, A. Bri-tol, millincr, (Lawrence; Bristél.) 
&enton, 5. Market Harborough, Leicc-tershire, horse-dealer, (Wartnaby, Market Har- 





borough. Lewthwaite, J. Liverpool, merchant, (Messrs. Murrows, Liverpool.) 
Leckwood, }. Bee.ton, York:hire, dealer, (}.cc, Leeds.) Low, J. Chetford, Cheshire, 
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nh keeper, (Wadsworth, Macclesfield.) Lowis, J. Spilsby, Lincolnshire, linen- 


Watker, Spil:by.) 
1, J.and D. Lythgoe, Wigan, Lancaster, merchants, (Griffith, Liverpool.) Mills, 
>. Stock-exchange, broker, (Figes, Norfolk-street, Strand.) Maithews, T. Bedminster; 
Somerset broker, (Becket Broa d-street, Gelden-square.) Micheil, T.. Lawrence 
Pountney Hill, merchant, (Williams, Austin Friars.) Makeig, J. Bristol, linens 
iraper, (Cook, Bristol.) Micklam, J. Strand, tobacconist, (Rivington, Fenchurch 








Owles, J. Bungay, S ffollk, shopkceper , (Kingsbury. Bungay.) 

Potts, P. Vine-s:rect, Piccadilly, coal-merchant, (Robins, Bartlett’: nuildings) Pywell, 
J. Coventry, innholder, (Dic ‘ens, Cove entry.) Pugh, C. Gloucester, coal-merchant, 
(Wiltans, Gloucester.) Pickup. J. Burnley, Lancashire, cotton-spinner, (Shaw, Burn- 
ley.) Pearson, J. Pudsey, York-hire, clothier, (Hailstone and Co. Bradford.) Platt, 
‘. Paulton in the Fylde, Lanca-hive, deaier, (Dowbiggin ard Co. Lancaster.) Porcas, 
G. Leadenhall Marker, poulterer, (Beaurain, Union-strect, Bishopsgate. ) 

Rolfes, W. G. and G. Bekenn, Liverpool, merchants, (Ba:dswell and Co. Liverpool.) 
Reddish, S. W. J. and J. Prestbury, Chester, cotton-manvfacturers, (Co oke, Maccles- 
ficid.) Revett, W. Rotherhithe, miller, (Mittan and Co, Knight-Rider-stieet.) Ring, 
J. Yarmouth, Isle of Wieht » miller, og bert, Newport.) Rust, N. Rotherficld Pep- 
rm ard, Oxford-hire, miller, (Carper iter, Basinghall-street. ) 

Stainton, J. Kirkton, Lincolnshire; chyn nis t, (Raynes, Gainsborourgh.) Swinton, A. D. 

Salisbury-square, medicine-vender, (Smith, Dorset-street.) Smith, B. York, wine- 
merchant, ‘Munby York.) Sheldon, G. Manchester, dealer in cotton twisty (Ches- 
thyre and Co. Ma schinbie Stokeley, M. Strand, grocer, (Latkow, Wardrobe -place, 
Doctors Commons.) Smith, J. Wolverhampton, hosi ier, (Biddle, Wolverhampton.) 
Solomon, J. Fell-strect, Woodestrect, dealer, (Isaacs, Mitre-court, Aldgate.) Stee 
vens, J. Gravesen ad, linen draper, ( (Edmunds and Son, E stlamene Office of Pleas, Line’ 
coln’s-inn.) Stratham, P. junior, Manchester, dealer, (Kearsley and Co. Man- 
che- ter.) 

Theobald, T. Oxford-street, hosier, (Amici, Aldermanbury.) ‘Taylor, S. Orange-street, 
Eloomsbury, victua'ler. ‘Tissot, P. L. Old —- ton-street, Soho, carver and gilder,, 
(Brookes, Leicester-square.) ‘Towers, T. Blackburn, Lanca ter, dealer, (Dew- 
hurst ypenen.) Trewhitt, N. Appleton-u pom Wisk, Yorkshire, linen-draper, (Hirst, 
No:thallerton.) 

Woodrow, J. junior, Bermondsey, tanner, (Forbes, Ely- place.) Westwood, R. Bristol, 
maitster, (Lemon, Bristol.) Welc ch, W. and J Holl born, boot-makers. (Baddeley, 
Leimon-street, Goodman’s-fields. White lock, E.Queen’s-row, Pentonville, insur- 
ance-broker, (Warrand, Cunie-contt, Buege-row.) Wilson, R. West Smithiield, to- 
bacconist, (Pullen, Fore-street.) 

Yates, J. Checkheaton, Yorkshire, shapkeeper, (Law, Birstall.) 
DIVIDENDS. 

Appleton, T. Wigan, Lancaster, dyer, Apr. 28. Armistead, R. H. Bradford, York bie, 
grocer, Apr. 30. Abbott, J. Ipswich, shopkeeper, June 21. 

Bass, J. Woodford, Essex, victualle r, May 21. Buck, W. St. Mary at Hill, merchant, 
May 11. Brown, Ww. Holcott, Northamptonshire, woolcombe r,Apr.16. Bainbridge, 
J. Waisinghara, Darham, grocer, Apr. tr. Beeby, H. Cockermouth, merchant, Apr.11. 
Buckley, W. Vauxhall-road, merchant, Apr.2g. Barrett, J. Northumberland-street, 
victualler, May 1c. Bellamy, J. and E. Brigstock, Northampton, butchers, Apr. 16. 
Burfit, J. Mere, Wilts, cheese-factor, Apr. 29. Bushnell, ‘T. Westminster-road, 
wheel-wright. Apr.12. Boyd, T. og pes Strand, wine-merchant, May 
13. Bloye, D. and C. Bloye, Boston, Lincolnshire, linen-drapers, Apr. 22. Brass- 
bridge, J. Llect-street, silversmith, June 7. Briggs, J. Higher-lane, within Pi.kington, 
L ancaenity, nankeen manufacturer, Apr. 30. Buddicomb, R. J. Liverpool, merchant, 
April 30. Burnley, J. Farnley, Yorkshire, miller, May 1. Bunnyr, W. Old Gravel- 
lane, currier, May 3. Bowle, W. and W. Hannah, Blackfriars-road, oilmen, May 24. 
Bigs, B. Charter-house, Hinton, Somersetshire, shopkeeper, May 10. 

, T. Crediton, Devonshire, serze-maker, Apr. 11. Cook, S. Trowbridge, Wilts, 

21. Campbell, B. Prince’s-squaie, Ratcliffe, ins surance broker, Mar. 29. 

Chater, \ arles-strect, Long-acre, coach-spting maker, May 10. Carr, J. Orford, 

Suffol k, imn-holder, Apr. 21. Chatterton, W. Waltham, Lincolnshire, grocer, May 2. 
p tack, J. 'Phrogmorton-street, tailor, May 3. Chatbuin, S. Hebden-bridge, York- 

































gston- aatal, sailemaker. 


Bdwards, R. G. aad J. Jackson, St. Mary-Axe, merchants, Apr. 21. Evans, D, South- 
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ampton-court, linen-draper, Apr. 22. Etches, J. Daventry, Northamptonshire, mers 

cer, Apr. 26 ° ’ 

Faulkner, J. Oxford-street, oilman, May 21. Feldwicke, J. Brighthelmstone, cord. 
wainer, Apr.21. Formby, J. Newburgh within Latham, Lancaster, blacksmith, 
Apr. 28. Fasson, ‘I. Bishopsgate-street, pewterer, May to. Flinders, W. Boston, 
Lincolnshire, ironmonger, Apr.22. Fromings, J. Horsemonden, Kent, victuaillcr, 
Apr.26. Francis W. Canterbury, hop-merchant, May 8. 

Goring, J. F. and E. Johnston, St. Mary Axe, merchants, May 13. Glover, C. Aibes 
marle-street, upholsterer, May 20. Gregory, M. and T. King’s Arms Yard, mere 
chants, June 7. Green, ‘I’, and J. Carless, Loose, Kent, millers, May 21. Gedge, 
R. C. Cheapside, draper, May 13. 

Hitchcock, H. Avebury, Wiltshire, maltster, Apr: 14. Hester, ‘T. New-cross, Deptford, 
carpenter, May 3. Hodgson, W. Strand, stationer, Apr. 19. “Hatfull, J. Butcher- 
row, Deptford, smith, Apr. 21. Haslam, A. Westhoughton, Lancashire, shopkeeper, 
Apr. 26. Hutchon, ‘T. Coieman-street, merchant, May 10. Harrison, R. Hulson- 
lane-end, Lancashiie, innkeeper, <\pr. 30. Hodgson, C. Sunderland, linen-draper, 
May 33. Hunt, S. Crandall, Hants, tanner, May to. 

Johnson, J. Holborn-hiil, linen-draper, Apr.22.  Jeffryes, J. Clapham-road, printielicr, 
Apr. 26. Jeffreys, G. New Bond-street, goldsmith, Apr.22. John.on, J. Manchester, 

merchant, May 6. Jenkins, ‘IT. and T. F. Woilen, High-street, Southwark, linen- 
drapers, May 13. Jenkins, J. Manchester, brewer, May 7. 

Keens, J. Basingstoke, dealer, May 10. Kenyon, J. Liverpool, merchant, May 13. 
Keeve, J. Chandos-street, Covent-Garden, dealer, May 13. 

Lea, H. Ropemakers-street, Moorfields, tobacconi-t, Apr.12 and June 5. Lane, J. 
‘T. Fraser, and T. Boylston, Nicholas-!ane, merchants, Apr. 26. Lamb, S. Risbworth, 
Yorkshire, cotton-manufacturer, May 7. Lee, J. York, woollen-dreper, May 6. 

Moore, H. Ironmonger-lane, merchant, May 3. Middlehurst, J. Bolton-le-Moors, 
Lancaster, innkeeper, Apr.30. Mercer, J. Uxbridge, and N. Mercer, Chatham- 
place, mezlmen, May 5. Maltby, T. and G. size-lanc, merchants, May 13. Mar- 
shall, R. Adwick-upon-street, Yorkshire, corn-dealer; May 8. Malkin, W. Man- 
chester, dealer, May 7. 

Nuttall, C. Manchester, cotton-spinner, Apr. 4. 

Osborne, C. Wapping-street, surgeon, Apr. 26. . 

Pemberton, E. and J. Houlding, Liverpool, merchants, Apr. 21. Price, T. Redcross- 
strect, Southwark, upholsterer, May 3. Park, J. Austin-Friars, merchant, Apr. 29. 
Paterson, J. Red-lion-street, cabinet maker, May 13. Price, R. Caiman-street, sta- 
tioner, May 10. Peacock, J. London, merchant, Apr. 26. Pickup, J. and J. Ros- 
sendale, Lancashi:e, woollen-manufacturers, May 9. 

Robinson, G. and J. Paternoster-row, booksellers, May 20. Reason, J. Manningtree, 
Essex, baker, May 5. Roe, R.and C. Moore, Bristol, merchants, May 5. Redpath, 
T. Depiford-bridge, upholder, May 10, Rogers, W. Dipley-miil, Hants, miller, 
May 30. 

Schnider, J. H. Bow-lane, merchant, May 3. Sanders, 'T. Tooting, Surry, tallow- 
chandler, Apr. 12 and 26. Smith, J. Thames-Ditton, Surry, soap-maker, Apr. 12 
and June 5. Stevens, J. James-street, Oxenden-sireet, corn-dealer, Apr. 29- Smith, 
J. Sudbury-green, salesman, Apr. 22. Staymakcr, J.-Redcross-street, taliow-chandler, 
Apr.22. Simpson, T. and N. Northallerton, Yorkshire, merchant:, May 10. Smith, 
B. and J. Cherry, Red-lion-street, watchmakers, June 5. 

Thornten, E. Stroud, Gloucesteishire, apothecary, Apr. 12. Taylor, J. Monk-Wear. 
mouth, Durham, shipbuilder, Apr. 12. Taylor, J. Lamb’s Conduit-strect, apothecary, 
May 20. ‘Tunnicliffe, J. and M. Macclesfield, Chester, button-manufacturers, 
Apr. 23. 

Usher, J. W. Bowling-green-lane, Clerkenwell, victualler, May 13. 

Vinn, ‘i’. Bush-lane, dealer, May 10. Vandyck, P. D. Leuven, A. J. G. and W. A. de 
Gruiter Vink, London, merchants, Apr. 39. Vickers, R. Liverpoo!, merchants, May r. 
Vallery, J. Artillery-place, merchant, June 21. 

Wakeford, W. Horsham, Sussex, shopkeeper, May 21. _ Wiseman, J. Liverpool, mariner, 
Apr.24. Waters, B. Wormwood.street, broker, Apr. 22. Wienholt, J. B. Oid 
Swan, merchant, May 13. Wi'son, S. Birmingham, grocer, Apr. 26. Wilkinson, J. 
Kingston-upon-Hull, draper, Apr. 22. Walker, R. Leicester, dealer, Apr. 28. Web- 
ster, J. and J. Harrison, Liverpool, merchants, May 6. Wood, 'T. Sculcoates, York- 
shire, dealer, May 6. Winterburn, 'T. Whixley, York-hire, shop-keeper, May 13. 
Williams, J. Haverfordwest, shop-keeper, May 12. Wright, T, London, button- 
maker, May 8. Watt, A. Northan, Herts, farmer, May 10, 

Young, S. North Audley-strect, surgeon, May 6. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES ; 


With an Account of the principal Marriages, Deaths, Fc. under the Head 
of the different Countics; arranged in Alphabetical Order. 


BERKSHIRE. 

T a chapter of the most noble order 

of the garter, held at Windsor, the 

22d of March, his Majesty was pleased 

to invest the Marquis.of Stafford with 

the blue ribbon worn by the late Mar- 

quis Cornwallis. The chapter being 

over, his Majesty, and those who as- 

sisted at the ceremony, sat down to a 

most sumptuous dinner, and in the 

evening the knights attended her Ma- 
jesty’s concert. 

Before the departure of Admiral Vil- 
Jeneuve and his officers from Reading, 
where they resided on their parole, they 
frequently mentioned the satisfaction 
they felt at the polite attention that had 
been paid to them there. . The admiral 
is a gentleman of highly accomplished 
manners, and seemed particularly im- 
pressed with gratitude for the repeated 
marks of civility shewn him by the 
gentry of that town and neighbour- 
hood. 

Married.| The Rev. Herbert Ran- 
dolph, rector of Latcomb Basset,’ to 
Miss Jane Wilson, of Great Russel- 
street, London.—Mr. Elhins of Read- 
ing, to Miss Harriet Aylifie, of Basing- 
stoke. 

Died.|] Mrs. E. Kingham, wife of 
Mr. K. of Farnborough. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The two gold medals, value fifteen 
guineas each, given by the chancellor 
of this university for the encourage- 
ment of classical learning, are this year 
adjudged to Mr. Thomas Mitclicll, of 
Pembroke-hall, and Mr. James Deve- 
reux Hustler, of Trinity college, bache- 
lors of arts. 

‘he Right Hon. Lord Euston, and 
the Right Hon. Lord Henry Petty, hav- 
ing proposed to give two prizes of fif- 
teen guineas each, to t:vo. senior bache- 
lors of arts, and the like to two middle 
bachelors, who shall compose the best 
exercises in Jatin prose, which are to be 
read publickly by them on a day here- 
after to be appointed near the com- 
mencement: the following subjects are 
appointed for the present year : 

For the Senior Bachelors.—E tot 
deperditis humanierum Literarum apud 





Grecos et Romanos Monumentis; qua. 
nam pre ceteris sint desideranda? 

Middle Batchelors.— Uirum certa- 
mina, publicé in Grecia spectata plus 
utilitatis an damni secum adtulerint ? 

The subject of the Seatonian prize 
poem for the present year, is Paul and 
Barnabas at Lystra. 

Married.) Mr. John Marshall, 
university library keeper, to Miss Bal- 
drey. 

CUMBERLAND. 

The Workingion agricultural seciety 
have offered the following premiums for 
the year 1800, viz.—-i. }or the best 
managed farm in the county of Cum- 
berland, in the hands of the farmer, ten 
pounds.—2. For the best general stock 
of cattle, usnaily kept upon a farm, itt 
the hands of a farmer, five guineas.— 
3. For the best stallion for hunters or 
roadsters, and for agricultural purposes, 
five guineas each.—4. For the best ram, 
five guineas.—5. For the greatest nume 
ber of acres planted within the county, 
of two years growth, and in a thriving 
condition, secured by a good fence, five 
guineas. — 6. To the cottager, who, 
without any parochial assisiance, has 
brought up the largest family with re- 
spectability, five guineas. 

Married.) Richard Brown, esq. 
to Miss Stephenson, only daughter of 
the late Will, S. esq. of Penrith.—At 
Whitehaven, Mr. Lee Waring, of the 
theatre royal, Liverpool, to Mrs, Jer- 
vois, of the theatre, at the former place. 

Died.| At Bassenthwaithe Hinhside, 
aged 00, Mr. John Dalton, being the 
thirteenth person of the natne of Dalton, 
who in regular and uninterrupted suc- 
cession, has been born and died in that 
place.—At ‘Grange, in Borrowdale, 
aged gO, Mr. Abraham Banks, father 
of the late Mr. John Banks, lecturer in 
naturalyand experimental philosophy. 
—At Harwick, aged 63, and the 3gth 
of his ministry, the Rev. John Young, 
D.D —At Carlisle, Mrs. Blaine, of 
Lowick-hall, Lancashire, relict of the 
late Joseph Blain, M.D. and sister of 
the late W. F. Blencowe, M.D. 


DERBYSHIRE. 
Died.} At Derby, aged 29, Mrs. 
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Died.| At Haslar hospital, lieute- 
mant Furness, laie of H. M.S. Ilius- 
tylous.— At Ipplepen, captain Kendall, 
of the ‘royal navy.—At Exeter, Mr. 
John Chissem, ’ attorney at law and 
proctos rn Mys. Symes, wife of - capt: in 
8.—Mr. The ors Howell, of the Swan 
tavern. — Mis. Johanna, [oxiand, aged 
90, wotlrer,of Mr., EF. Hoxland,’ sta- 
tioner, -Plymouth-dock.—Mr. Barn- 
stable, of the White Hart inn.—The 
Rey. John Robinson, rector of Hial- 
stead, in Kent.—-Phe Hon. Miss Tre- 
fusis, sister of Lord Clinton.—At Ply- 
mouth, aced 21, Mr. Steel, printer, 
Mr. Daniel,, miniature painter, aged 
43.—At ‘Tiverton, Alexander Nisbett, 
esq. late inajor in the 3 Ist regiment. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.| By special license, R. 
‘, Daniel, esq. ‘of Westbrock-house, 
late of the horse guards, to Mrs. Cor- 
rall, of the Palace, Maidstone.—At 
Sherborne Castle, Pyince: Bariatinsky, 
of the Russian empire, to the Hon. 
Miss Dutton, daughter of Lord Sher- 
borne. ae 

Died.] At Frampton-house, Mrs. 
Browne, wiie of Francis John B. esq. 

DURHAM. 

Ma ried.| At Barnard Castle, Mr. 
James Sofilevy, to Mrs, Uliz. Binning. 

Died.] At Watlington, aged 60, 
licutenant Patrick Gibson, of the royal 
in ulepel ndent invalids. He was upwards 
of 43 vears in his Maje sty’s service, 40 
of which he served in the Sth foot.— 
At Seotch House, Robert Albany 
Wade, esq. major of the loyal Usworth 
legion.—At Bis! rop Wearmonth, aged 
66, Robert Allan, ‘e3q. formerly a 
banker in Sunderland. 

ESSEX. 

KMarried.] John Jessop, of Wal- 
tham Abbey, esq. to Miss E. B. Good- 
rich, daughter of the late B. Goodrich, 
of the Bermuda Islands.—At Che Ims- 
tord, major Burrowes, of the 14th foot, 
to Miss Smith, of Thursham-hall. 

Died.| At Swaftield, near North 
Walsham, aged 68, the Rev. Thomas 
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of Paston and Berney, in Suffolk, only 
brother to Richard Moan. e: q.—At 
Great Mord, aged 94, James Johnson, 
Osds , 4 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Marvin] | At Wetton-under-Fdge, 
William ,.Meore Avey,, esq. to Miss 
Austin.—-AtTewkesbury, Mr. Josiah 
Galloway, to-Miss Hope. 

Died.\+ At Gloucester, Mr. Rooke 
relict of the late general R.—Mrs. Lucy 
Saleomb.—-Mr. William Lialling, ofthe 
Foun tain Inn.—The Rev. James Pitt, 
rector of Brimpsfield, and séu-in-law of 
the late men ae for Gloucestes r—At 
Painswick, John Walker.—Mr. 
Johan Smith ore ‘harlton Kings, aged 
80.—Mr. William Barrett, son of Mr. 
B. of the Mus ceum.—aAt Du tsley, Mr. 
Nai haniel Young, master of the free 
grammar school there. 

HAMPSHIRE, 
By an order of council, thirte pupils 





are to be added to the regular number of 


the present establishment of the Royal 
Academy in the Dock-vard at. Peorts- 
mouth, for the education, of young 
e ‘atlemen for the naval service. The 
‘st Lord of the Admuralty, for the time 
bei in, is to be the governor, and a post 
captain, lieutenant-governor; a captain 
is tea to be appoi inted to regulate .the 
internal part of the-business, assisted by 
two Tie utenants, a_ professor and pre- 
ceptor. wid 
Marrivd.| At Alverstoke, captain 
Fyers, of the royal engineers, to Miss 
Clifton, daughter of the Rev, F,,Clifton. 
Died.| At Portsea, Jaines Peers, 
esq. formerly deputy comptroller of the 
custours at ‘Portsmouth. at” Norton, 
Isle of W ight, Mrs. Jane Hammond, 
sister of Sir -Andrew Snape, late 
comptrolicrof the navy.—At Newland, 
captain ‘John Whitby, of H.sM. S 
Gil braltar, of SO guns. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of post in 1793. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. . 
The first stoie above the foundation 
of the obelisk, erecting to the memory 
of Lord Nelsen, in the Castle-green, in 
he city of Here ford, has;been laid with 
much ceremony. Three lodges af Ma- 
sons, the Palladian, Royal Edward, 
and Mercian; the first regiment of 
Herefordshire velunteers ; the corpora- 
tion.of the city ; anda large co ncorrse 
of freemen, ag sisted on the occasion 
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In the stone was placed a copper-plate, 
with the following inscriptions on each 
side : 

** On this spot was erected, by sub- 
scription, a column, in honour of Ho- 
ratio Nelson, K. B. Vice-Admiral of 
the White, Baron Nelson of the Nile, 
Viscount Nelson, and Duke of Bronte, 


‘in Sicily ; urider whose command the 


« 


British fleets were led to repeated victo- 
ries; and, on every occasion, evinced 
the skill and intrepidity of British sea- 
‘men. In the achievement of the last 
great victory over the combined fleets of 
France and Spain, off Cape Trafalgar, 
October 21st, 1805, he was slain by a 
musket ball, honoured and regretted by 
his grateful country.” 
1 ON THE REVERSE. 

** The first stone of this column was 
laid by the master and brethren of the 
Palladian lodge of Free and Accepted 
Masons, on the 2d day of April, A. D. 
1800. A. L. 5806: Thomas Bird, 
R.W.M. John Mills, W. 5S. W. 
Thomas Downes, W. 1. W. with the 
assistance of the masters and brethren of 
the Royal Edward and Mercian Jodges”’. 

The ceremony, from its praise-wor- 
thy object, and its intention to perpe- 
tuate the memory of a hero, whose 
name is enrolled on the list of the citi- 
zens of Hereford, by his brother firee- 
men, was extremely interesting. 

Married.) Lieutenant Colonel T. 
Powell, of Clifford, to Mrs. Dew, of 
Whitney-court.—At Hentland, the 
Rey. William Griffith, to Mrs. Edwards 
of Kynaston-hall. 

Died.J At Dinmore-house, Richard 
Stukely Hemings, esq.—At Hereford, 
William Blount, esq.—Mr. holland, 
mercer.—At Leominster, aged 89, Mr. 
E. Davies, late of Kimboiton. 

KENT. 

Married.) At Faversham, Alexan- 
der Macgregor, esq. late of New York, 
to Mrs. Finlay, of Glasgow.—Mr. J. 
W. Warde, of Stone, near Dartford, to 
Miss Grevis, daughter of captain Gre- 
vis, of New Romney.—At Deal, Mr. 
William Baker, to Miss Turner.—At 
Reculver, Mr. John Lassleit, to Miss 
Sayer.——At Ashford, Mr. Thomas 
Startup, to Miss A. Godwin.—At Sit- 
tingbourne, lieutenant Benamore, of 
the royal navy, to Miss Phelps, of 
Milton.—At Rochester, J. Coimport, 
esq. of Lodge-hill, to Miss Bridge. 

Died ] At Woolwich, lieutenant 

Vou. V. 
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colonel George Scott, of. the royal ar- 
tllery.—At Ramsgate, captain Farnall, 
of the royal navy, nephew of Sir 'H. B. 
Neale, bart. and commander of the sea 
fencibles at that place. He was 
moted to the rank of post in 1801.—At 
Sevenoaks, Mrs. Claridge, wife of John 
Fellowes C. esq.—At Greenwich, 
Isaish Millington, esq. aged 62.—At 
Milton, John Hinde, esq. a solicitor of 
much eminence, and one of the coro- 
ners of Kent for upwards of forty years, 
—At Rochester, a Narracott, esq. 
aged 50, late builder at the Cape of 
Good Hope.—At Canterbury, Mr. Ro- 
bert Stains, ironmonger, aged G7—Mr. 
Thomas Simmond, late of the Mermaid 
inn.—At Deptford, aged 77, Mr. Wil- 
liam Caldecott.—At Faversham, “Mr. 
Jenkins, master worker of the royal 
powder mills. : 
LANCASHIRE. 

In making the new turnpike-road, 
between Manchester and Middleton, 
the workmen discovered in Collyhurst 
Clough, a large quantity of human 
bones, and a coffin in a state of tolerable 
“egg e containing a human ske- 
eton. It appears, that the ground al- 
luded to, had been used as a receptacle 
for the dead, at periods when Manches- 
ter was visited by the plague. 

Married.| At Liverpool, Mr. Hugh 
Jones, banker, to Miss Klizabeth Hay- 
wood, eldest daughter of Benjamin H. 
esq. of Stanley-hall, near Wakefield. 
—Mr. 'T. M. Bennet, iron founder, te 
Miss D. H. Miles, daughter of John 
M. esq.—At Liverpool, the Rev. J. 
M. Dickyn, of Deddleston, Cheshire, 
to Miss Haliday, daughter of Mr. H. 

Died.| At Lancaster, John ‘Thomp- 
son, esq. aged 42.—At Gorton, near 
Manchester, aged 27, the Rev. Joseph 
Ramsbotham, minister of the protest- 
aut dissenters at that place—At Liver- 
pool, aged 78, Mr. William Woolley, 
upwards of forty years agent to the late 
Duke of Bridgewater.—Mr. Francis 
Toulmin, aged 24, son of the Rev. 
Dr. Toulmin, of Birmingham.—Miss 
Watkinson, daughter of the late Mr. 
Watkinson. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.| At Fulbeck, John Drake, 
esq. of the 45th regiment, to Miss E. 
Taylerson, daughter of the Rev. Mr. T. 
of Stokesley. — Mr. Peter Long, of Wal- 
cott, to Miss E. Paling, of Grantham. 
—The Rey. B. F. Fowler, rector of 
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Asterby, to Miss’ Allison, of Louth. 
= Mr. Lunn,.to Mrs. Barrett of Stam- 
ford.—At Lincoln, Mr. Charles Foster, 
to. Mrs. Baxter.—Mr. John Holt, late 
of Clare-hall, Cambridge, to Miss Up- 
pleby, daughter of George U, of Bar- 
row, esq. 

Died.| Suddenly at Great Lumber, 
aged 76, George Nelson, esq.—Mrs. 


Adams, wife of Mr. Richard A. of 





Stamford. At Louth. Mr. John 
Wright.—At Stamford, Mr. W. D. 
Legg, architect, and one of the com- 
mon council of that place.—At Boston, 
Mr. Robert Brough. At Gainsbo- 





OXFORDSHIRE. 

Died Mr. Thomas Stanton, of 
Oxford, aged 90.—John Philips, eq. 
of Culham.—At Henley, Robert Brom- 
field, esq.—At Oxford, James Mathews, 
esq. M. A. of Jesus college, and supe- 
rior bedel in theology, in that univertsi- 
ty.—Mr. William Rovlor, secretary to 

e Radcliffe infirmary. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.| At Whitchurch, Captain 
Brown, of the 39th foot, to Miss Payne. 
—Mr. Ralph Corns to Miss Whitting- 
ham. Mr. John Challener to Miss 
Furber.— Mr. John Evason to Miss 





rough, Mr. Godfrey Corringham.—Mr. Venables.—At Shrewsbury, Mr. John 
Thomas Williamson.—At © Lincoln,. Cheetham, of Cheadle, toMiss Boothby 
Mrs. Scrivener.—At Horncastle, aged —At Shiffnali, Mr. Davies, of Golden, 


92, Mr. West.—Mr. Dawson. 
NORFOLK. 


to Miss E. Cherrington. — At Hales 
Owen, Mr. Joseph Grainger to Miss C. 


Married.) At Lynn, Mr. Jamesr Pearce. 


Sinyth, surveyor of the customs, to Miss 
Swaine of Wisbeach. 

Died,| At Bodney-hall, aged 49, 
Madame Elizabeth de Levis de Mire- 
poix. From the storm of the French 
revolution, the Benedictine convent, ot 
which she had been a member 3] years, 
and superior 22, souglit shelter in En- 
gland, and found an asylum at the 
above place, where, for the last fifteen 
years, the nuns have been occupied in 
the education of young ladies of the ca- 
tholic persuasion ——At Snottishom, 


Thomas Daniel, esq. attorney-general of 


the island of Deminica.—At Sall, Mrs. 
Jodrell, wife of R. P. Jodrell, esq. and 
niece of Sir Jolin Lombe, bart.—At 
Norwich, aged 75, Dr. John Manning. 
—Mr. John Yoii aged 70, one of the 
society called quakcrs.—At Lynn, Mr. 
George Everitt, ship-master.—Carlos 
Cony, esq. aged SU, formerly an emi- 
nent attorney. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Died.) At Newcastle, And. Young, 
M.D. an eminent physician at that 
place—At Chirton, aged 73, Edward 
Collingwood, esy. He served the office 
of sheriff for this county, in 1787. 

NOTTINGSAMSHIRE. 

Married.} At Nottingham, Mr. 
Robert Goodson, to Miss Isabella 
Thorpe.—Mr. J. Smith, to Miss Ann 
Burtoughis.—At Bingham, Mr. Petty, 
aged’-7 1, post-muastet. 
aia Died}. ‘AY Bunny Park, aged 77, 
Sir Thomas Parkyns, bart. father of the 
late Lord Ranclitie, and gfandfather of 
the present Lord. 


Died.| At Northwood, Mr. John 
Benbow, watchmaker, aged 107. He 
was of the same family as the famous 
Admiral Benbow, and was universally 
esteemed for his integrity and ingenuity. 


’ —-At Shrewsbury, Mrs. Kinnesley, re- 


lict of the late Anthony K. esq.—Mr. 
Charles Muckleston.—-Miss Gwynn.— 
Mrs. Milner, wife of adjutant M. of the 
Shrewsbury volunteers. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Capt G. Wyke, of Bath, has lately 
invented a method of working chain 
and otter pumps on board ships, by 
which one-half the labour hitherto 
made use of, particularly in the chain- 
pumps fitted on board his majesty’s 
ships, will be saved. Trial of the utility 
of this invention was made at Wool- 
wich on the 7th March last, on board 
the Clyde, of 38 guns, under the inspec- 
tion of two of the commissioners and 
surveyors of the navy; and the result 
fully proved that one-half the number 
of men can work the same pump, fitted 
with Capt. Wyke’s apparatus, with the 
sane effect, which it required to work 
the chain-pump in the usual way, and 
with much less fatigue tothe men. In 
consequence of the favourable reports 
made by the hon. commissioners, un- 
der whose inspection the trial was 
made, to the Navy Board, the apparatus 
has been ordered to remain fitted to the 
Clyde, to go to sea in that ship, from 
whence further reports, of the ,advan- 
tages of this method of working the 
pumps will be made to the’Hon. the 
principal officers and commissioners of 























his majesty’s navy.—Capt. 1 j 
..taken out a patent for his invention: 


and from he circumstance of its being 


_so well calenlated for ships in the mer- 
chant service, &c.* weakly handed, 
_there is little doubt of its coming into 
general use. It is also well calculated for 
manufactories requiring the use of mach 
water : and it is about to be introduced 
in one or two large houses in London. 
Married] At Bristol, Rear Admiral 
Southeby to Lady Mary Ann Bourke, 
daughter of the late Earl of Mayo.— 
Mr. James Meredith, to Miss Ann 
Wildgoose.—John Hutchings, esq. of 
Yeovil, to Miss Savery.—Mr. Chapman 
to. Mrs. Neat, of Kingsdown. — At 
Bath, Mr. Walters to Miss Elizabeth 
Holden, of Bristol—The Rev. James 
Wood, D. D. to Miss Bromhead, of 
Lincoln.— Walter Wilkins, esq. to the 
Hon. Catherine E. M. Devereux, sister 
, of Viscount Hereford. 

Died.| At Bristol, the Rev. P. 
Honeywood Raymond, eldest son of 
_the Rev. S. Raymond, of Belchamp 
_ hall, Essex.—Mr. Richard Henley, of 
the stamp office.—The Rev. Joseph 
_- Walcam, one of the minor canons of 
the cathedral—Miss C. O. Morgan, 
daughter of Mr. Morgan, of the cus- 
toms.—Godrey Lowe, esq. an eminent 
_surgeon.—At Bath, the Marquis de 
Roupecey, a French emigrant, long 
resident in that city, whose eminent 
_, piety and misfortunes endeared him to all 
_ who knew him:— Mrs. Offley Smythe, 
wife of Offley S. esq.—At Bath, Maich 
29, Sir John Honeywood, bart. M. P. for 
Honiton,in Devonshire. He was descend- 
ed from an ancient Kentish family, 
which was honoured with the baronet- 
_ age in 1600. Sir John succeeded his 
grandfather in 1781, and married in 
1778, the Hon. Miss Frances Courte- 
nay, eldestdaughter of the late Viscount 
Courtenay, by whom he had 8 children. 
At the last general election, Sir John 
H. came into parliament for the bo- 
rough of Honiton, in consequence of 
his connection with the Courtenay fa- 
mily, having before that period repre- 
sented the city of Canterbury. Sir John 
generally voted against the measures of 

the late Mr. Pitt's administration. 


: SUSSEX. 
Married.| Dr. Hendy, of Chelms- 


ford, to Miss Sophia Morgan, daughter 
vf. the Rev. John M.—Mr. Gibbs, sur- 
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ton, of Loose, near. Maidstone. , 


| SURFOLK. fic Sa 

Died.}. On Thursday, February 7 after 
a short indisposition, in the 75th year of 
his age, Henry Steward, gent. of Bury, 
who, in the year 1766, was, with Eli- 
zabeth Burroughs, tried for the taurder 
of Mary Booty, his housekeepef, ‘the 
former of whom was acquitted, and the 
latter convicted and executed. About 
two hours previous to Mr. Steward’s 
dissolution, he made his will in the 
presence of Dr. White, Mr. Hubbard, 
and Mr, Woodward, After giving the 
dividends arising from 2000!, stock, 3 
per ct. consols, for the benefit of the poor 
of Lavenham, and disposing of the re- 
mainder of his property chiefly to cha- 
ritable uses, with great composure and 
firmness of mind, he desired the follow- 
ing declaration might be inserted in his 
will:— I hereby solemnly declare, 
that, expecting in a vety short time to 
appear before my Maker and Judge, 
1 am innocent, and know nothing of 
how poor Molly Booty came by her 
untimely death.”—At Bury, Mrs. Tsa- 
bella Cullum, sister of Sir Thomas 
Cullum, Bart.—The Rev. Roger Cock-" 
sedge, aged QO, rector of Nattlesden 
and Drinkstone, and formerly chaplain 
to Archbishop Cornwallis. 

WORCESTERSRIRE. 

Married.| Wm. F. Preedy, esq. of 
Evesham, to Miss Preedy of St. Alban’s. 
—At Worcester, Mr. John Stretch, to 
Miss FE. Long. 

Died.| Samuel Sky, esq. of 
Spring Grove near Bewdley.—Mrs. 
Crane, aged 70, relict of Mr.‘ Ald. 
Crane of Bewdley.—At Bromsgrove. 
Mr. Nash, an eminent surgeon. * 

WILTSHIRE. ||. 

At the Lady-fair, at Salisbury, for 
broad-cloth, ticking, cheese, &¢. the 
clothiers of Frome and its neighbour- 
hood brought considerable quantities 
of cloth, and large purchases were 
made both of cloth and tickitig, by 
shopkeepers from different parts“of the 
country. The supply of chéese’at this 
fair was plentiful and good, privcipaliy 
the Somersetshire make, | Very best cid 
cheese sold as high as 41. pér cwr. ; one 
year old went from 63s, to 73s. ; best 
new white, from ‘44s, to G0s.} ‘second 
making, 45s. to58s,; commen cheese, 
from 4Qs, to 40s. There. was not 
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any of the North Wilts fabric on 
sale,” 

Married.|’ At Westbury, the Rev. 
Jamies Eyre, to Miss Penelope Phipps, 
daughter of the late T. H. Phipps of 
Leighton-house.—At Chippenham, Mr. 
Freatne, of London, ‘solicitor, to Miss 
Hancock, daughter of Mr. Hancock of 
Bath.—At Salisbury, Mr. John Elder- 
ton, to Miss Ann Bishop. 

Died.) Suddenly, Mr. G. Oliver, 
stage-keeper to the Salisbury theatre. 
He was a stout, healthy nan, and had 
ped aca indisposition, till about four 
o'clock on the morning of his death, 
when he complained of a pain in his 
stomach, which soon went off ; when, 
conversing cheerfully with his wife, 
immediately after he had risen from bed, 
he fell on the floor a lifeless corpse. 
—At Kemble, Charles W. Coxe, esq. 
many years a magistrate and deputy 
lieutenant of Wiltshire. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married.}] At Handsworth, Mr. 
Thomas Field, to Miss H. Barney of 
Birmingham.—At Coventry, Mr. Thos. 
Treanston, to Miss E. Rann.—Mr. 
Carr, to Miss Elizabeth Thomas of 
Birmingham.—At Birmingham, Wm. 
Nihill, esq. of the 38th foot, to Miss 


‘Conellan of Galway, Ircland.—Mr. 


Daniel Heely, to Miss Handasyd.—Mr. 
Davis. to Miss Jane Hunt. 

Died.) Mr. Hall, of Summer-hill, 
Birmingham, widow of John Hall, esq. 
late historical engraver to the king.— 
At Birmingham, Lieut. J. F. Gott- 
waltz of the royal marines.—Mrs. ‘l'an- 
ner, wife of Mr. ‘I’. auctioneer.— Mr. 
Samuel Patrick.—Wm. Holden, esq. 
agéd 89.—At Walsal, Mr. W. Spur- 
net.—At Litehfield, Mr. Tim. Oughton, 
aged 94.—Mrs. Clare, wile of the Kev. 
Dr: Clate of Rugby.—At Wolverlgim- 
ton; Mr. J. W. Barnes.—At ‘Tam- 
worth, J. Humberstone, M. D. 

YORKSHIRE. 

The long-depending and important 
eatise, in which the manerial rights 
of ‘the ‘aticietit family of Constable on 
the’shiores of Holilerness seemed to be 
involved, was heard at the late assizes 
at’ York, befute Mr. Justice Rooke and 
8 special ‘jury, when the right, which 
Mf. Congtatile contended for, (viz. pro- 


fendant to throw himself on the mercy 
of Mr. Constable, who at the interposi- 
tion of his lordship, and considering 
the circumstances of the. defendant, ge- 
nerously consented to aceept nominal 
damages, and to forgive the defendant 
his costs, on condition that the wrecked 
timber which he had taken, and which 
formed the subject/of the action, should 
be restored to Mr. Constable. 

Married.| Thomas Robson, esq, 
of Holtby, to Miss Young, daughter of 
Sir Wim. Young, bart. M. P. of Wark- 
well-park, Bucks. —At Wakefield, John 
Shore, esq. jun. to Miss Pardy, daughter 
of Thomas H. esq. of Waketield.— 
David Gaskill, esq. of Lupset, to Miss 
Mary Heywood, daughter of Benj. H. 
of Stanley-hall, esq.—At Londesbo- 
rough, Mr. J. ‘Turner, of Hull, to Miss 
Birkett, danghter of the late Dr. Birkett 
of Weightou.—At York, Mr. Peter 
Atkinson, architect, to Miss Bownas, 
danghter of the Rev. Mr. B. of Bram- 
ham.—Mr: ‘Thomas Fowler, furrier, to 
Miss Newmarch.—At Rothwell, Lieut. 
Col. Newbery, to Miss Cleaver, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Dr. Cleaver, of Malton. 
—At Selby, Capt. Pink, of the brig 
Grasshopper, to Mrs. Cambidge, widow 
of the lave Capt. C.—At Whitby, Mr. 
Thos. Hudson, chief mate of the Mer- 
maid custom-house cutter at Shields, 
to Miss Martha Elgie—Mr. Caleb 
Wilson, of Sunderland, to Miss Ann 
Steel.—At Kull, Mr. John Colton, 
jun. tc Miss Aun Sheppard, of Apple- 
by.—At Ripon, Mr. Nelson, grecer, to 
Miss Williamson. 

Died.) At Barnsley, aged 72, the 
Rev. Jolin Mence, sen, 45 years nil- 
nister of that place.—At Reeth, Geo. 
Gibson, esq. brother of Thomas G, 
esq. banker, in Newcastle ; a young 
man whose urbanity of manners, seeial , 
qualities, and genuine goodness of heart 
rendered him universally esteemed.— 
At Howden, far advanced,.an years, 
John Millington, esq. uncleiof the late 
Cclonel Sotheron, and of Captain (F.1; 
Sotheron of the royal , Nawy.——Miss 
Jane Thwaites, daughter of the late Mr-w 
T. a young lady whose filial duty made- 
her universally respected Mr, “Maw. 
Palmer, conductor of the public/busik 
ness of the wown:—-aAt Wakelidld, aged! 


perty Of all’ Wrecks on the coast of 6g, and in the 44th year, of a/laborious 
and: uninterrupted jainistyy, the Rev. 

J. Pawson, late in conneian, andhos 

noured with the trendshipief the Rev. 


Luldetness); was so clearly established, 
thit the Tearned judge, in an early ‘stage 
of the cause, ‘recommended to thé ce- 
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John Wesley, dectased. ‘This excellent 
mandied as he lived, in the full triumph 
of Christian faith, and a hope full of 


immortality.—At Knaresbro’ aged 70, © 


Mr. J. Simpson, 'an eminent surgeon of 
that place.—At Beverley, Christopher 
Keld, esq. attorney at law, and one of 
the aldermen of that borough, -for 
which he served the office of mayor in 
the year 1780, and 1805. He pub- 
lished ‘* A Letter to Thomas Gilbert, 
esq. M.P.” on his proposed alterations 
in the poor laws, which contained much 
useful information, and for which the 
received the public thanks of the ma- 
gistrates for the East Riding of the 
county of York, at the quarter sessions 
held at Beverley.—John Courtenay, 
esq. an acting commissioner of the 
jand-tax, and a munificent benefactor 
to the distressed of all denominations. 
—At Maton Lordship, aged 58, Mr. 
Robert Wood, an eminent horse- 
dealer.—At York, aged 73, Mrs. Mary 
Cappe, sister of the late Rev. New- 
come C. Kew perhaps, through the 
course of a long Fite, ever trod the path 
of humble duty with more undeviating 
steps.—John Lund, esq. aged 88.— 
Henry Theodore Gorges, late capt. in 
the 35th regiment, and nephew of Lord’ 
Lavington.—Mr. Wim. Slater, aged 74, 
formerly a fellmonger. He served the 
office of sheriff of that city in the year 
1784.—At his seat near Guisborough. 
at an advanced age, John Hale, esq. 
eneral of his majesty’s forces, deserved- 
y lamented by a very numerous family. 
His promotions in the army were colo- 
nel, major-general, lieut.-general, and 
general. General Hale had been ex- 
tremely active in the political associa- 
tion'in Yorkshire, formed by the Rev. 
Chr: Wyvil, for the promotion of a 
reform in the parliamentary representa- 
tion:' He was governor of London- 
derry and Culmore Fort, in Ireland, 
and had been colonel of the 17th regi- 
ment of light dragoons. He married 
the daughter of the late Wm. Chaloner, 
esq. and sister of the late Lady Hare- 
wood, by whom he has left seventeen 
children.—At Scarborough, aged 63, 
Mr. Wyvill- Todd, ship owner.—Mr. 
John Nessfield, common brewer.—At 


Jot 
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liams, aged 38, of the Theatre Royal, 
only daughter of Mrz Swalwell,,.bax- 
keeper.—At Bridliagton,s aged. 23; Mrs. ' 
Popplewell, wife of Mx. Benj..Pe {40.5 

: SCOTLAND» oo c64 oe 

Amongst the exports from the Clyde: 
of the past year, ee quantity: of linens; : 
and manufactured cations of various»! 
kinds, is very considerable. ; of the. for- 
mer, 3,219,555, and.of othe latter, 
24,669,700 yards. © . $2 

Died.| At Dunse, Capt. Archibald: 
Douglas, late of the 42d regimenterse 
At Edinburgh, James Hume,.esq. pi 
Fealford, Ayrshire.— Andrew Young, 
M. D. fellow .of the royal college of 
gayecians, Edinburgh,. aged. 54.—Col. 
James Francis Erskine, on the half-pay., 
of the goth foot. He was promoted to 
that rank Jan. 2, 1803.—At. Aber- 
deen, Lieut. John Farquharson, of the.- 
late 76th regiment of foot.—At Larg- 
nean, in Galloway, Lieut, Colonel A. 
Wright, inspecting field-officer of Kirk- 
cudbright.—At Ayr, Mrs. Collins, of 
the theatre of that place.—At Glasgows », 
on the 17thof March, Mr. David Dale, + 
aged 68. He had been infirm for some 
years, but was only confined by his, last; 
illness for two or three weeks, preceding, 
his death. Mr. Dale was, the first. who 
erected. cotton mills in Scotland, on.the. 
plan of the late Sir Richard Arkwright, 
with a view of extending the means of 
employment for the labouring class,.and -: 
to introduce among the lower. orders, 
habits of industry, and render,,them .. 
useful to their families, and to,thegoyys ». 
munity. Nor was his attentton merely. , 
confined to the object of finding them. » 
bread: —he erected and , maintained. , 
schools, at his own expense, ;far the,,; 
education of all the young people, ¢ip-:; 
ployed about his extensive werk) ai] 
New Lanark, of whom there wex¢ s¢qo3 
veral hundreds, and employed, eyeay.y 
means he could devise to. have them m- 
structed in religious knowledge. Hew 
brought up among the disseaters, and-for,.. 
many years was one of the pastors, of gnjo 


independent congregation; 3m Glasges esis 
In this character he passessgqy (BSy Reni 
teem, love, and affactipu, tL QUERY 2 
the flock over which, dig ie Ae A 
of the clergy and people, of jevéry, athen/ 


Hull, aged 27, Miss Storm, daughter of ep ochination: In his, conyensation and.,., 
1 


Mr. John S. wine mefchait.- Jéthes!4y 


Thornton, esq. aged »55.—+Miss ‘ RE 
Bowser, aged 21, aughter‘df-Capt."B. 
—Mrs. 
Mr. Sampson Middleton—Mrs. Wil- 


iddleton, aged 26, wife of" 


form practice, he gave a meriieriegs).( 


xsi of the powerful: influgnge; pfis 


the Christian 


precertss when. in¢a ditie 
‘undéx . 


their influence. 
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T.out, Tan HC; Wind Weather, &c, "= Rain 143. 
46.5 60 hjwnw 1 drizzling. very thick upward . brighter: fine 
47 {60 3 N & /hazy. thick upward at eve ; fine. little wet 
48 61 4] Nw 1}: more cloudy 
19-5 S9'5 [WNW 2 
50 159\5| NW 2]. more wind and chiefly fine 
52 |56'4| Nw 3|. rain and less wind’. fine eve . cloudy 
so 6|58h N 1 [little rain at times 
5t j6oh} Nz}. little rain at night ; fine 
49-5 |§1 2| NNE x |hazy 
48.5 55 2| ENE I lhazy 
44.5 '§8 2 EI | : cloudy 
44.5 '57'4| ENE 1 |hazy. less cloudy 
44 |59'3| BNE 1 hazy. drizzly fog . fine 
46.5 53 13 N 1 hazy. thick upward at night 
47 |61 jh N I |little wet at times 
47 j6r\5 NI 
46.5 |60|5 | wSw 1] . chiefly gentle rain and little snow 
47.5 \59|h| NW 1]. little snow . fine. cloudy eve. rain: fine. snow 
45-5 59 |h | WSW 2 'snow and rain but fine at times 
44.5 58 |h| wsw 2| . little snow at times 
42 |60/h| wsw 2] : little snow at times : fine 
43 |58|4|NNw 2]. little snow. fine eve. clear 
41 58 jh NWI 
40.5 {58 'h| Ne |. much snow: clear 
39 «(58 |x w 1} : thick upward 
40-5 156 jh w 1|. fine eve . cloudy : little rain 
40 “65 jh| sse 1] .chiefly gentle rain 
47-5 |67|5| Sw |. little rain . fine eve . cloudy ; fine 
43 |59/3} Nwt - . , 
43. «155 | n 1|.thick upward at night. much gentle raim 
42.5 |66 th E 2 |chiefly gentle rain 
43-5 |65 jh E 1| . chiefly wet : more wind 
42-5 |65 |5 E 3 {continual rain 
43-5 |67 |5 E 3 {wet and rain . less wind at night 
44 (68 if E 1|. fine: cloudy 
46 |66|h E 1|.rain. chiefly fair 
16 |63\h|NNw 1]: fine 
46.5 (61 |3 | Nw 1X hazy. thick upward 
46.5 |65'h| nne I 
48.5 (63 |h nN 1| . fine night 
47 |\64)2|!wnw 1|.thick upward. fine 
48.5 159 13 w 2]. thick upward at eve 
48 [63 ih s 1]. little wet: brighter 
50.5 |60 |4 s 1]. fine : cloudy 
49.5 |66 |5 s 1]. fine ; 

51.5 59\3| sse |. cloudy. much gentle rain : fair 
51.5 |O4 h| wsw 1]. thicker upward and little wet 
52.5 62 lh wsw 1]: much gentle rain d 

52 [63th x Olmuch rain. wind n and fair 
54 [62l5| wwe 3]. little rain 

52 |64/3| nwe x jhazy. cloudy 

53 {6x I Nne 1{: drizzly 

52 l6s5 if N 1 |drizzly . fair 

52 j6r¢h NE I 

50 |62'h} we 1|.little wet 

50 |62'‘h}] ENEI 

48.5 |62 |h| ENE I ; 

49 \61\q4| ene x jhazy: little wet 

47.5 |62\4| NET . little wet 

46.549 [574] Ne 2}-fine eve 
ig8 |6o\h| Ene x ie xin 
4g “61's Ba 3 5 
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PRICE OF STOCKS from Maren 25, to Arrit 24, 1806,-both. inclusive, - 
By Messrs. Swift and Co. Stock Brokers, Old State Lottery Office, No. 1, Poultry. 










































































Bank {3 p. Cent] 3 per Cent! ‘sper Cent. !5 p. Ct.] Lon Short {| Imperial} Imper. | Irish | India } India |Exchoquer | Omnium 
Date] Stock | Redue. Console 4p Ct. May. | deer. pe Anns. |3 5 Oeeed yn 5 p.Ct.|Stock. | Bonds. Bills. ‘loan, 1806 
1806 
Mar. 

a5) — — FoR} -- — — —_— _ _ _ - | += 
26) — ——- Gog _ 928 — — _ 59% 19 — | —[3s. dis.| 3s. dis. —-— 
27|'— — 60} — 924 —— —_— _ mane 9 —_ —_— —! 3s. dis. — 
23) — — 603% _ 92% — — — 60} 9 1-r6ths;s — | —— 3s. dis. —_—- 
23, — -— 34 _ 93 —_—- —_— _ 60% _ — | ——l2s. dis. par. —_— 
st} — | —— | ose — 93 | —1— |-|- jm |-di— pa. | — 
Apr. an a 
i= _—_— 0% —_ — -_ _ 60 9 _- — |——- s. dis. _ 
2o— — 605% — 4 — —— _ = 9 1-x€ths; — | ——— jas. dis. 4 —_— 
30 oh a | 605 _ 943 — ij — -|- _ _- |—|-————|_ Par. or 
. 15 — 59360} _ 93 — _— —_ —_ — «| — |— par. 2. dis. — 
$$ — —_ coat _ 92% —_ | - — _ — —_—- |— par. par. — 
Q 204 594 60% 97% 93% — |17 3-16ths; — — — — | 1814 par. 1s pre. |} 38. pm. 
IO 2035 59¢ 60454 77% 93 — }17 ditto | — _ — — | 182 ~ par. Is. pm. | °3%) ‘pnp 
Ir 204 593 60%; 77% — — {17 ditto _ —_ -- —- |— par. Is. pm. | 35. pm. 
12 204 59% 60; 4 77% 93 — {17 ditto —_ — _ — |—— Is. pm.| 35. pm. 3S. pm. 
14 205 593 604% 97% 92% — |17 ditto _ — a+ — | — His. pm] as. pm. 3S. pm. 
15) 206 59% 604% 27% 92% — |17 ditto — — a — } 181 |rs. pm! 2s.pm. | 38. pm. 
x6, 2072 59% 603% 97% 934 — |17 ditto — _ 887, Is. pm.| as. pm. | 34s. pm. 
17| 207 59% bols 77% 93 — {17 ditto — =~ — 89 |. 18k jas. pm. as.pm. | 3s. pm. 
18! 207% 593 6oly 97% 93 — {17 ditto _— —_ — — | 13r} [1s. pm. as.pm. | 3s. pm. 
119 aost 59 6034 77% 93- —— [17 ditto 1} — —_ — |— (2s. pm] 2s.pm | js pm 
a1 208 59 593608 | 77 93 — 174 —|j— _ — [——|1s pm] is. pm. | 3s pm. 
2% 2115 594 59760§ 77 934 — [17 1-16ths! — — —_ — | 180! | 2$s. pm. 
23 2134 59 593% 764 924 — {17 ditto _ -_- — _—_ |— par. Is.pm. | as. 
* 24% 59} 598% 764 924 — {17 —_ _ — — | 179% par. | Is. pm. | 28. pM. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
By the Winchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll, of 140 Ibs, 
Avoirdupoise, from the Returns received in the Week ended April 19, 1800., 
MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Oats. ] Wheat., Rye. ;Barley.) Oats. 
i Essex 


INLAND COUNTIES. 
Wheat.- Rye. Barley! 

a &is.  & dj s. d. djs. djs. djs. 
Middlex| 80 4, 39 10 5 II ©} 33 6} 33 10} 35 
Surrey | 83 0; 38 4, Kent - Oo} 35 Of 29 
Hertford] 72 2 41 10, Sussex . ° 33 
Bedford | 7x 4) 42 6; Suffolk 7| 35 6} 29 
Hantin. | 68 2/ 8, Cambridge... . . | 28 
Northa.| 74 0! 46 6 10} Norfolk... - . | 27 
Rutland} 74 3 o, Lincoln 40 8} 31 
Leicestr.| 76 5] York 49 5} 3° 


10 

°} 
5 
6 
2 
3 
5) I 

Notting. 6| 46 0 8} 2. , Durham. . ences 
3 
7 
10 
11 
iI 
2 
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Derby .. 3! t 7, Northumberland 45 7} 3° 
Stafford H 3:\Cumberland.. . 
Salop .. 53 10! 3'|Westmorland. . 
Herefor. 51° st'Lancaster .... 
Wor’str. 8;Chester .... 
Warwic. 9 6, Flint 

Wilts. . 4 10,Denbigh . . 
Berks .. 2, Anglesea .. 
Oxford . E 4; Carnarvon 
Bucks. . 3'\Merioneth .. . 


¢ rp ° 
Brecon .| 87 44 o|Cardigan .... 
Montgo| 86 


55 8 41 
58 | 
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| o' Pembroke 
Radnor.) 84 38 1{}Carmarthen 
Glamorgan .. . 
‘Gloucester... 
Somerset .... 
Average of England and Wales. meg taal 
Wheat 77s. 4d. ; Rye 46s. 1d.; Barleyjicornwall . ... Ti 
355. 10d.; Oats 26s. sd. Dorset =... 
|Hants . 3 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


HE seed season is unusually backward this year, and much corn yet remains to be 

got into the ground ; the lands, however, have worked well of late, Even vince 
the more favourable change in the weather, a remarkable want of ‘sun, and a gloomy 
atmosphere, have kept all the fiuits of the earth backward. The turnip crop has been a 
most abundant and lasting one this year, every where in South Britain, and is not eaten 
off, evetryet ; that stock-feeders, far from feeling a want at this usually critical time, 
have even, from the plenty of keep, been induced to make fresh purchases in the North, 
= apprehensions of food falling short, rendered it piudent to make sale of a part of 

cir stock. 

The wheats are said not to look favourably in general, and upon the cold, wet lands, 
very indifferently, and to be much ploughed up and eaten by the slug; these last are 
also very foul and weedy in many parts. The spring wheats in the North, are said -to 
look healthy. 

Live stock in general as before, in vast demand, the supply ample, and the price 
high. The stock of lambs sufficiently large, but the lambs generally poor, and not 
or quality to those of good seasons. Couples in the South worth from 35 to 55, and 
even 60s, 

Beef in Smithfield (to sink offal) 5s. to 5s. 6d.—mutton, the same—lamb 6s, to 8s.— 
veal 5s. to 7s.——pork 5, 6, to 7s.—bacon (s. 6d. to 7s.—lIrish 5s. 6s. 

Middlesex, April 25. 

BILL of MORTALITY, from MARCH 25, to APRIL 22, 1806. 

CHRISTENED, BURIED, 2and 5-106,60and70- 94 
Males 943 l mo, Males 690} Sand 10- 65)70and 80- 69 
‘ j 17 84! 7 
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Females 841 |Femat. 645 f 1341 10 and 20- 39.80 and 90- 37 
Whereof have diced undertwo years old 390 ® ; 20 and 30- g8 Q0and100- 10 
an ES ee 30 and 40-131 
Peck Loaf 3s10d, 3s 10d, 4s 1d. 4s 5d. 40 and 50-128 

—Salt 20s per Bushel : 43 per lb. 50 and 60-114 








